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The ber, s 5 7 70 Mrs. 7 with other 
reve? . Imporkant matters. 


_— aſſembled friends at St. IC. ; 
1. E mael bad been very impatient © © 

for the Orphan? 8 arrival, on ac- | 
"count not only of his having been longer 
abroad than was expected, but alſo that C 
the next morning had been pitched upon 
for his viſit to Carmarthen : le inform. "i 
ed them, with his uſual openneſs, of his 
Tate adventure, and was highly applauded 
for his humane behaviour; every one full 
"FM. i. : W : of 


— 
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of conjectures, who theſe perſons makhe 
be, who had no marks of being natives 
of that part of the 00 untry, and were, 
by their manners, far ſuperior to the 
condition in which they at preſent ap- 
peared: But, as for Mr. Goldſmith, he 
was tranſported at his ſon's gl e 
and preſſing him to his boſom, exulti 


ly declared, «This, this is indeed to 


live |—ro have lach a ſucceſſor, of ſo 


muſt make the idea of diſſolution itſelf 


pleaſing: Go on, my ſon, and lev me 


ever ſee in you, the friend of the peer 


ſed, the benefactor of the diſtreſſed, a 


contemplate you wiping the tears "ag 


the deploring eyes of miſery. I receive 
more ſatisfaction from this inſtance: af © 


the goodneſs of your heart, a thouſand 
times, than from the profits) you tell me 
you haye made by your purchaſes : : Let 
them 89, my dear, always, to ſuch pur- 
_poſes; e are only the e ſtewards of che 
f dy and unfortunate.” e e 

Ar. ; Goldſmith, then « op ened to Ris fon 
- bulineſs on v which, * 5 were met, 


. 5 Charg- 
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charging him not to give the leaſt hint to 
Lucy of what was tranſacting, and in- 
ſtructing him how he ſhould behave in 
his viſit, the next day, to Mrs. Jones, | 
adding, < and in your return to us, Oe 
dear, I know it will gratify your gc 
heart, if you call upon the couple you 
have relieved, and if you find matters 
worſe there, apply to Mr. Price, my 
friend, at Carmarthen, who is an excel- 
lent ſurgeon and apothecary ; ; ſend for 
him over, and bid him ſpare no e 
have ſuch an n opinion of the 1 | 
followed, as to flatter myſelf it ſucceede 
Do every thing to make them happy. — 
when the important affair of Sunday is 
over, we will all go over and ſee what we 
can do for the further ſervice of perſons 
that ſeem ſo much to o deſerve. our 890d 
offices,” 
; The reſt of the evening was ſpent in 
diſcourſe that would have done honour to 
wiſdom herſelf, and it was later than or- 
dinary when Lucy returned, who was 
furprized to ſe ſo many of her friends aſ- 
„ ſembled 
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ſembled together, with whom, however, 
ſhe fat down, tho* under ſome obſerv- 


able embaraſſment, which no body but 


herſelf could divine the occaſion of : Mrs. 
Lloyd jeſtingly ſaid, © Miſs Lucy, if 1 


were minded to crack a jeſt, I might aſ- 
ſert you had loſt your heart, and appeal 


| to the company for the truth of my aſ- 
* Fertion; for you are certainly quite heart- 
leſs and quite ſpiritleſs : What, I ſuppoſe 
the buxom widow has been talking to 
vou of matrimony, and given you ſuch 


2 fine picture of it, that you are loſt in 


the pleaſing contemplation : : Well, my 


Has half the widows in Wales are very 


improper companions for young girls : 


The comforts of wedlock exiſt only in their 


imaginations, which generally acts upon 


their tongues too profuſely for virtuous 
ears“ Indeed, madam,” replied Gold- 
ſmith laughing, I am much of your 


opinion; nor are they ever at reſt till 
they have married all their young ac- 
quaintance; who find too often that the 
inviting picture held out to them, is all 
ons * they complain to their 

adviſers, 
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adviſers, the only. conſolation i 3 Poh ! 
we all went through the ſame before you; 
it is impoſſible to be perfectly happy. 
But, however, I have a better opinion 
of Mrs. Williams, than of many others.“ | 
Poor Lucy bluſhed, and anſwered, that 
ſhe was fatigued with her walk, and vexed | 
at having ſpent her time ſo idly : and ſo 
no more was ſaid; but there were other 
matters which had put the young lady ſo 
out of ſpirits: This Mrs. Willams, who 
was a widow of no inconſiderable for- 
tune, was one of the greateſt coquets 
imaginable, had artfully got the ſecret of 
Lucy's regard for Sir Hugh Owen, 
out of her, and, with a maleyslence 
too often actuating the ſex, had con- 
trived to pique her: Knowing the 
was to viſit her this day, and that Sir 
Hugh was to dine with a gentleman at 
| Kidwelly, her next door neighbour, with 
whom ſhe was very free, ſhe contriv'd 
matters ſo, that they ſhould paſs thro? 
her garden, in Lucy's fight, which was 
by an invitation from herſelf to her neigh- 
bour, to ſurvey. its elegance, as indeed 
5 B 3 "IE 
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it was one of the moſt beautiful in that 
part of the country: She affectedly went 
herſelf to attend them, leaving Lucy in 
an apartment from which ſhe could ſee 
all that paſſed, and played, off her artil· 
lery fo well, that Sir Hugh, naturally 
complaiſant, and finding ſhe liked admi- 
ration, returned her many and particular 

compliments, whilſt ſhe with . agreeable 
freedom traverſed the ſeveral alleys, with 
her arm ſometimes round his arm and 
ſometimes round his companion's, never 
once mentioning what gueſt ſhe had with- 
in, tho? ſhe excuſed herſelf from an invi- 
tation, on account of ſome particular 
company. Luey, cho wild with jealou- 
fy, preſerved: her decorum ſo much as 
not to ex herſelf, at this tormenting 
ſcene; but! how, for the firſt ti time, found 
her happin inels eiſhif bed; | Her colour 
went and came, ſhe Dad, ſhe turned 
pale alternately; and wiſh'd all the plagues 
ſhe could think of, upon the widow's 
head; but, when that career flut came in to 
her, and perceived how her poiſon had 
| Operated, ſhe OE to her diſturbance, 
| by 
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by telling her, in a gay manner, alkthe 
fine things Sir Hugh had faid to her, and 
many more that he never had ſaid, and 
miſchievouſſy and falſely added, that the - 
Baronet had aſked leave to pay his ad- 
dreſſes to her: But my dear,” conti- 
nued ſhe, © I deſpiſe the falſe ſex, and 
knowing your value for him, and the 
ſeeming regard he has paid you, I gave 
him no encouragement..* This was too 
much; Lucy, believing all ſhe ſaid to be 
fact, looked moſt piggouſly, her boſons 
beat quick with reſentment, and at length 
the hoarded tears trickled from her eyes, 
which gave the malignant fair-one com- 
plete · ſatisfaction, whilſt the outwardly 
expreſſed the utmoſt concern, that ſhe 
had told her ſo much. This was the 
cauſe of that -abſence of thought and 
lowneſs of ſpirits ſhe diſcovered at her 
firſt entrance, and of a reſolution ſhe had 
formed of reproaching Sir Hugh, the 
next time he viſited her. 
The day was no ſooner Auer "TY 
the gilded horizon, than the Orphan 
roſe and prepared himſelf for his journey, 

i B 8 having 
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having received his inſtructions, and taken 
his leave of all his friends the preceding, a 
night. At eight, after he had taken a 
ſhort. repaſt, he ſet out in one of the fe, 
reneſt and fineſt mornings that ever glad- 
dened the face af nature: He enjoyed 
all the gay profuſion of the gifts of Een 
- vidence, that were ſc:tter'd around him, as 
he rode along, with. grateful and pious 
mind: Sometimes he exulted in the hap- 
pineſs his meſſage would produce ta Mrs. 
Jones and his dear Lucy, and rejoiced 
in the thoughts of their approaching 
meeting: Then again he reflected over 
_ what. had occurred the day before, and 
the expreſſions. he had heard from the 
15 genteel cottagers. Sure that moſt gene- 
rous of human beings— that guardian angel 
that bengfactreſs, ſays he, muſt be the 

charming Miſs Thomas; who elſe buſies 
herſelf to find out the haunts of diſtreſs 

and wretchedneſs ?” This thought plea- 
ſingly employed him the greateſt part of 
his journey to Carmarthen, his imagina- 
tion dreſſed the lovely maid in all her; 
nn of: * and l he hghed: 
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at his melancholy fate, which had ſhut 
him out from all hope of poſſeſſing ſo 
much excellence; yet ſome minutes he 
flattered himſelf it was not impoſſible; he 
painted in bewitching colours a union 
with ſo many virtues; but the dreary 
cloud of deſpair ſoon repreſſed thoſe ny 


' #$: 


aſpiring thoughts. 1 

He HE s at Carmarthen out half 
an hour after ten, and alighting at '# 
friend's of Mr. Goldſmith's, adjuſted his 
dreſs, and being directed to Mr. Jones's, 
was told they were at breakfaſt : He 
ſent 1 up word, by the ſervant, who curi- 
oully ſurveyed him, that he had a mef- 
ſage to deliver from Mr. Goldſmith, and 
waited her return in a parlour below 
ſtairs, into which he had been ſhewns 
The maid delivered her meflage, and at 
the ſame time ſaid; Lord, madam, you 
never ſaw fuch' a beautiful gentleman in 
your life” Mr. Jones ran down ſtairs 
in a great hurry, and, after ſaluting him 
with much feſpect, eying him from head 
to heel, inſiſted he ſhould go up with him 
and breakfaſt ; the Orphan en his 
| DE B 10 invitah 
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invitation with that winning complaiſance 
which was fufficient to captivate every 
one, and following him entered the room 
where. his old enemy fat at the tea-table, 
not without running over in his mind all 


he had heard of her. At his entrance, 
ſhe roſe, and fixing her eyes ſtedfaſtly. up- 
on him, ſeemed filently, for a moment, 
to run over his perſon and features in a 
very inquiſitive manner, and then excu- 
ſed herſelf for the diſorder of her dreſs, 
which. ſhe again and again adjuſted, and 
faid, © hope, Sir, my couſin is in health?” 
LU have not ſeen him this morning, 
madam,: he return'd; but laſt night he 
was well and — biking ſurrounded by his 
old friends, my uncle and aunt, and Mr. 
Jenkins, and enjoying the. pleaſures of 
eonverſation.”: << Come, come, my dear,” 
- interrupted, Jones, no more queſtions, 
till after breakfaſt; let the gentleman re- 
freſh himſelf.” 

+ Breakfaſt over, during which Mrs. 
| Janes ſeldom took her eyes off, ſave when 
his looks met her's, ſhe deſir d to Know 
* couſin 3 commands. 25 « Madam,” re- 

_ turn'd 
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turn'd he, © he deſires his kind love ta 


you and Mr. Jones, (fixing his eyes up- 


on her as he ſpoke) and as he has engag d 


his friends to accept of a little ſocial han- 
quet to-morrow, begs that you and your 


ſpouſe would honour him with your com- 


pany alſo, having ſome matters to impart 
to you, which he is confident will. give 


you the moſt ſenſible ſatis faction: He 


beſeeches you to banith all ſtrangeneſs; 


to come to his houſe with the ſame free-- - 
dom you us d to do, and eſteem him your 


affectionate relation and warmeſt friend. 
I was charged alſo with the compliments 
of my uncle and aunt, Mr. Lloyd and 
his lady, Mr. Jenkins and Mrs. Julian, 


who „ to be made nn. by FOR: 


| ag 15 'E 
-- Mr. Jones, item ated wich tis | 
| cordial! meſſage from his couſin, took the 
Orphan by the hand, and giving him an: 
hearty ſqueeze, cry'd out, We'll cer- 
tainly be there at dinner time; I would 


ſooner loſe a venture than Noh 5 my good 


couſin's invitation, or affront ſo amiable 


a meſſenger by non-compliance, Is Mr. 
| B 6 Lloyd 


* 
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Lloyd your uncle, Sir, my old and va- 
lued friend? Tes, Sir, Goldſmith 

replied, «tho? I conſider him and my 

aun as parents; their tenderneſs to me 
entitles them to that conſideration; but 
in placing me with Mr. Goldſmith they 
have beſtowed upon me an invaluable fa- 
vour: He has adorn'd and open'd my 
mind with wiſdom and truth; he has 
been more than a parent to an Orphan 
who loſt his parents as ſoon almoſt as he 
was born: Happy I think myſelf that I 
can repay, in ſome reſpects, his good- 
ness, by endeavouring to ſolace his lonely 
hours, which for many years, after a me- 
— ancholy loſs, continued to hang heavy 
upon him. I have heard, Sir, you have 
a ſon, a young gentleman Mr. Goldſmith 
always mentions with affection, and tells 
me he will recommend me to the friend- 
ſmip af, as Joon as he comes from Lon- 
don; it would be the height of my am- 
bition to; deſerve it, as well as that of 
{yourſelf and your lady, for ae 
\eonceived a n ane 25 
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Mrs. Jones and her huſband gaz'd as if 


they would haye locked him through, 
whilſt he was, with his uſual graceful 
air, expreſſing himſelf thus: The words 
Orphan, melancholy loſs, penetrated to the 


very bottom of the former's: ſoul; ſne 
coloured, her boſom heaved with: ſighs, 
and 'the'i tears fell plentifully from her 


eyes; to conceal them ſhe ran to her 
cloſet, and there, flinging herſelf upon a 
couch, gave à full looſe to her ſorrows; 


at the ſame time fancying ſome what very 


myſterious both in the meſſage and meſ- 
ſenger. Mean time her huſband returnꝰd 
the kind ſpeech of the Orphan, in the 
moſt grateful terms he could, told him 


he ſoon expected his ſon from London, 


ho had been greatly obliged to his cou- 
ſin for many real and important favours, 
and that his cementing a friendſhip: with 
ſo virtuous and _— a youth would-great- 


ly delight him: I hope, Sir, added 


he, my Xwife's viſible diſorder will not 
give you pain, poor woman, ſhe, has felt 


herſelf, for many years, the melanchgly 


loſs vou hinted 5 the particulars of 


n „ 2 ; 


- 
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which , you arenodoubt acquainted with.” 


He was going on, when Mrs. Jones, 
having recovered herſelf, came again into 
the apartment, excus'd, as well as ſhe 
could; her diſorder, and aſſured him ſhe 
would wait upon her couſin at noon the 
next day, and gave her kind love to 
kim; “ and L hope, Sir,“ continued ſhe, 
that yourſelf will be one of the compa» 
ny The ſight of yo has affected me 
with a pleaſing pain; * 5 oan „ eee 
. too often. ip 42 21 

The Orphan replied i in wn n ex- 
Sreflions of regard, and they would have 
detained him to dinner; but he excuſing 
himſelf on account of further buſineſs, 


they both waited upon him to the door, 


fignifying/their wiſhes, that whenever he 
came to Carmarthen, 58 bee gr Rake: 
their houſe his home. | 

He now bent his eng" to Brincmule, 
fb: engaging. Mr. Price to ſet off, upon: 
the firſt notice of his aſſiſtance being ne- 
ceſſary, for that place, and pleaſed with 
the eſſects of his viſit; and his pre- con- 


agg TORS Res Jones; which was 
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intended as a trial whether ſhe yet retain- 
ed a due ſenſe of her loſs, and if ſhe was 
in a proper temper to receive as a bleſſing 
her long loſt daughter. Mr. Goldfmith 
had alſo another, tho? a private, view in 
ſending his ſon with the meſſage to that 
lady: He was in hopes it would pre- | 
poſſeſs them o in his favour, that they 
would the more readily fall into his 
ſcheme of an union between him anc 
Lucy : Nor was he miſtaken, they were 
both full of his praiſes, and his mien and 
his addreſs were the ſubject of their con- 
werbe for the remaining part of the 
day. As to any ſerious affair between 
Sir Hugh Owen and Lucy, he had ne- 
ver divined ſuch a thing, lookin upon 
his viſits to his houſe, as made with no 
other intent than amuſement, as he feem'A 
to take as much pleaſure in his own and 
his ſon's converſation. This caution” Sir 
Hugh obſerved, having heard that the 
young lady was deſtined for his new friend, 
both from the hints of Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Goldſmith himſelf, who treated him 


as his good-nature and virtue deſerved, 
with 


— 
— 
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with freedom and confidence : : However. 
he had not been ſo very nice as to neglect 
any. opportunity of intereſting the young 
lady in his favour, ſeeming fully convin- 
ced of the old adage, bat in love and 
war all advantages are lawful. He had 
gone thro? a courſe of wiſhing, ſighing, 
and ogling, and at laſt brought her to a 
deela tion that he was not indifferent to 
her. hus matters were ſituated when 
the widow Williams play'd Lucy the a- 
forementioned trick, . the event of. which 
we ſhall ſoon perceive, Sir Hugh no 

gaye over aſpiring, after the haps & 

an union with Miſs Thomas; He was 
not naturally of a deep and penetrating 
_ underſtanding, and, as before obſerved, 
the deficiency of his education, which he 

1 Zen fr! timid and Gent 


ge: _ But the lebe and caßy behaviour 
of Lucy, her ſtandard of ability being 


r nearly on a à par with his own, he 
addreſs'd 
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grazier's 8 ſervant with the ek perſon; 
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addreſs'd her with Bron, and thought. 


her more proper for his,wife ; and beſide, 


her lovely perſon had really « charmed him. 


He had ſevera I times mentioned to Mr. 


2410 5 


and Mrs. Lloyd his regard for Miſs Lucy; 5. 
but they never as yet had entered into 
diſcourſe with him particularly on that 
head; therefore he was {till at a loſs about 
her parents, fortune, and. other matters, 
not unneceſſary to be known an ſuch oc- 
caſions: y But tc 0 return to ohr adyen- 
turer. 


He, full of thought, and as full of hu. 


manity, ſoon arrived at Brinmult, and not 


ſtaying; a, moment, there, ropes, thro? ro- 
| wards the cottage, ever en with hour) firſt 


Int 
ing at his friend's the grazier” 83 but OW. 


great was his ſurprize, when he found, 
the door faſt, and repeated knockings 


procured no anſwer from within : 5 He 


rode round and. round. the hovel and gar- 


den, and found all lock d ſafe, and not 
a living creature any where: At firſt, 


ſo aſtoniſhed he Was, he did not recollect 


8232 


the circumſtance of his having, | left b the, 


882 but 7 
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but the moment it darted into his mind, 
he ſoon meaſured the diſtance to his houſe, 
where he was received with an air that 
ſignified they had ſomewhat i important to 
tell him. He eagerly ak d his friend if 
his ſervant was in the way, and by what 
magick a perſon at the point of death al- 
moſt, could be ſo ſuddenly removed? 
The grazier called his ſervant, after de- 
firing Mr. Goldſmith to fit down in his 
pion, who delivered him the following 


£m LY NED OT 
© Generous Stranger, 55 7555 

The excellent lady, our friend, babviix 8 
viſited us a few hours after your depar- 
ture, occaſioned” by my ſending a mef- 
ſenger to acquaint her with my wife $ 
| condition, thanks to heaven and your 
exalted goodneſs, "we found her, this 
morning, in a condition to be moved to 
our benefactreſs's abode, which is not far 
diſtant— Lou have ſerv'd, Sir, perfons 
who will ever bear the moſt grateful re- 
membrance of your invaluable favours, 


and wiſh you had nor left orders with the 
ſervant 
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ſervant to conceal your name and addreſs, 
that I might, in perſon, have waited upon 
you with my thanks. You have reſtored 
to life, a perſon, in whom mine was 
bound up, and in ſuch a manner as be- 
ſpeaks you to be ſuperior to any acknow- 
ledgments I can make. But as the ſame 
humanity you expreſs'd yeſterday, may 
induce you again to viſit us, I leave theſe 
few lines to inform you of our preſent 
reſidence, which is at the houſe of Sir 
Trevor Thomas, at Ithin Duon. Fa- 
vour us, excellent youth, with a viſit 
there, and what I want in ability to re- 
pay your goodneſs, will, I know, be ſup- 
plied by the beſt and moſt virtuous lady 
—_ ever exiſted. 


S - I am, Sir; 
| Your eternally ange, 


' 


| Saturday 9 o'clock. 
. humble eve,” g 


Javins Manuzy.” 


| Never. was embaraſlinent equal to the 


Orphan's upon peruſing this epiſtle ; his 
heart 


2 te Generous, Briton. 1 
| heart: hows high at the mention of Miſs 


Thomas, but his prudential regard to his 
father, and the danger he muſt inevitably 
run in ſuch an interview, combated 
ſtrongly i in his mind againſt viſiting Ithin 
Duon, and perhaps would have conquer- 
ed all his ſoft and tender longings to ſee, 
once more, that paragon of her ſex, if what 
his friend urged i in favour of his going 
* had not at laſt determined him there- 
to. He informed him that the gentle- 
man had told his ſervant, that if he had 
not the pleaſure of ſeeing him at Sir Tre- 
vor's, he would pay into his hands, the 
money left with him, and what elſe he 
was indebted to his goodneſs; but hoped 
he ſhould have the 3 of ſeeing you 
to day in perſon; © and, Sir,” added he, 
J am ſure you will account it a greater 
pleaſure than perhaps you ever met with, 
to ſee my good landlord and his charming 
daughter, who I believe has no equal.” 
He could reſiſt no longer, and at once 
refolved to follow the dictates of his 
heart, under a ſelf-approving conſciouſ- 


i, neſs that ride KIE TANG - and that i it 
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would look like rudeneſs and brutality to 
refuſe ſuch an invitation. He aſk'd his 
friend if he knew any thing of this Mr. 
Manley, and how long he had been an 
inhabitant of that cottage ? ** Why, Sir,” 
he returned, © all T df him is, that 
about three years ſince he took that tene- 
ment of a ſteward of Sir Trevor's : IE 
was then almoſt untenantable, the laſt 
poſſeſſor having very unjuſtly, being a 
debaych'd, idle fellow, almoſt reduc'd it 
to ruins. It ſoon began to wear ano- 
ther face, and, in the whole county, as 
you may have obſerved, there is not a 
neater, prettier ſpot. At firſt, as they 
were known to 1 and their dreſs 
and manner was ſuperior to their neigh- 
bours, beſides that they kept very pri- 
vate, many conjectures were form'd about 
them, not without certain jeers and inſi- 
nuations, common with the country peo- 
ple, when they ſee any thing in perſons 
they cannot account for; but for ſome 
time paſt our young landlady having been 
their frequent viſitor, they have been 
look'd' upon with another eye, and every 
Tr one 
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one, if they met them, ſhewed them the 
moſt profound reſpect: For whoever ſhe 
eſteems, is immediately viewed by all 
the tenants with an affectionate regard 
and veneration. This is all I can tell 


you concerning them, ſave that he has 


been over - heard to play on the violin and 
German flute, by paſſengers, in a manner 


that diſcovered the hand of a maſter. 1 


take them to be unfortunate perſons of 
conſideration; from thence, retired and 


| ſolitary ; but not from an unſociable di- 


poſition, or pride.“ 
I be Orphan, now reſolved upon riding 
over to the Baronet* s, would have re- 
warded the ſervant; but ſhe modeſtly ex- 
cuſed herſelf, and pulling out a crown 
piece, faid -Miſs Thomas had made her 
accept of it, againſt her will ; that ſhe 
thought it too great a reward for the lit- 
tle pains ſhe had taken ; * but” conveying 
it to her mouth and kiſſing it, * I will 
keep it as long as I. live, continued ſhe, 
for the fake of that dear lady.” - © And, 
pray, Mrs. Dorothy,“ ſaid Goldſmith 
laughing, * ſhan't I give you ſome- 
2 what 


rr 


nat 
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what to preſerve me a place in your me- 
mory too? See here is a crown- piece, a 


fellow to chat, let me beſeech you to ac- 
cept it.. The girl dropped a low cour- 
teſy, and taking it reſpectfully, alſo con- 
veyed it to her mouth, and kiſſed it, then 
clapping the two pieces together, aid, 


«And pleaſe God, 1 will keep them both 


together, and may the givers be one day 
as cloſe to each other. What a fine cou 


ple would that be, ſuch a beautiful young 


gentleman a and lady, and 10 257 DE youu” 


neſs!” 


Her maſter clapp'd epi the ſhould- 


er, and ſaid ſhe was a good girl, and that 


he hoped ſhe would be. a true propheteſs: 
The young gentleman bluſh'd at her ho- 
neſt, blunt ſpeech ;' but thank'd her for 


her good wiſhes, in which his heart could 
not help concurring, and mounting his 
horſe, ſet out, with gentle pace, for Sir 


Trevor's manſion, which was not above 


a mile and a quarter diſtant. 
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3 he rode on. he found himſelf un- 
X uſually affected; his, blood flow'd 
in ſwift currents to his, heart, and then 
retired as ſwiftly; his boſom heav'd with 
tranſport, . and again a cloud of deſpair 
depreſs'd him. In one moment hepainted 
the amiable Suſanna in all her valuable 
Jhining traits, and the next the idea 
| of bis friend and patron, uneaſy, unhap- 
PY> and. diſappointed, {rack his imagi- 
nation with terror: Thus his boſom la- 
.ooured till Sir Trevor s ancient turreted 
manſion appeared in fight... Already he 
beheld the ſun's beams gliſtening upon 
the illumined windows, and ſoon heard 
the bell ring the family to their noon's 
repaſt. Would his perturbation of ſpi- 
rits have permitted him, he muſt have 
ſurveyed with pleaſure the beauties that 
the ſeene before him abounded with: 
Two ſmall branches of the river Tave, 
3 : flow'd 
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flow'd on each ſide the houſe and the 
wide extended park, and roll'd in mean- 
dring currents thro* a garden and orch- 
ard, rich with the ſhining gifts of Flora 


and Pomona; all which might be ſeen 


from the hill before the houſe, which was 
fituated in a bottom, the incloſures co- 
vering three other ſurrounding hills. 
From the hill deſcended thro' a road 
of gentle declivity, planted on each fide 


with lime trees, and terminating at the 


maſſey gates, before which was a ſpacious 
canal, and over it a bridge; the houſe 
and court yard-incloſed with a thick high 
wall, which, when he was in the bottom, 
entirely concealed the interior buildings. 

As ſoon as he arrived at the gate, he 


rang the bell, which the huge maſtiff 
within, by an alarming howl join'd in, 


to give notice within. After a minute or 
two, the porter, ſleek and fat, waddled 
to the gate, and opening it, with a reve- 


rent bow, dictated by Mr. Goldſmith's 


genteel perſon and appearance, enquired 
his buſineſs, ** I ſhould be glad, friend, 
if you would acquaint one Mr. Manley, 
Vol. II. 6 who 
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Who arrived here this morning, that a 
perſon wants to ſpeak to him.” He bow'd 
again, deſir'd he would walk into the 


5 lodge, and he would ſend a ſervant with 


the meſſage, which he did, and taking 
the horſe out of his hand, ordered ano- 
ther to put him into the ſtable. He had 
not remained in the lodge above ten mi- 
nutes, when the hall doors were flung 


open, and he was met in the court yard 


by Mr. Manley, whoſe garb ſeem'd much 


alter'd for the better. Before he could 


ſalute him, that gentleman flung his: arms 
about the. Orphan's neck, embrac'd him, 
and exaimm'd, -**,Moſt generous of men! 


My preſerver and faviour—this. cande- 
ſcenſion ſtill doubles my obligation! Come, 
my benefactor, let me lead you to my 
friends, who long to ſee ſo much worth ! 
My Maria too, ſhall thank you. for her 
life for mine!“ His extacy was too 
great to permit the Orphan to make any 


return; he perfectly pull'd him into the 
houſe, nor left him a moment till he 


-brought him into the preſence of Sir 
Trevor. The baronet was much reco- 


vered 
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vered of his gout, and was ſitting with 
ſome books of account before him; but 
no ſooner our hero had paid his comple- 
ments, and he fix'd his 2 upon him, 
than holding out both his hands, he 
ſhak'd thoſe of the Orphan with a hearti- 
neſs that proceeded from his joy: 
“ What,“ fays he, do I ſee you, Sir, 
at laſt, after having ſo long wiſh'd that 
happineſs And by ſuch an accident !— 
Tam tranſported !— Amiable youth, I 
find then your ſoul. is allied to your per- 
ſonl Ho happy you make me!” Manley 
ſtood ſurpriſed; and ſtaring at them, whilſt 
the young gentleman returned, . Sir 
Trevor, J have long been anxious for an 
opportunity of paying my reſpects to you; 
but Mr. Goldſmith's ſituation has hither- 
to prevented that happineſs: You have 
always preſerved, with your excellent 
daughter, the warmeſt place in my eſ- 
teem: a heaven: taught eſteem, from the 
firſt moment I beheld you: Since I 
have learn'd that to love Sir Trevor and 
Mifs Thomas, is to be enamoured of ge- 
nuine virtue and goodneſs, of unbound- 

: C 2 _ ed 
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> ed mme, and of exalted den 
© 1 "Mr. Manley, — a+ what be 
„ for. and heard, was ſtealing away with 
| an acedunt of this ſtrange meeting to the 
ladies; but Sir Trevor ſtopped him ſhort, 
ſaying, © not a ſtep, Sir; you ſhan't 
move—T myſelf will — this gen- 
tleman, and ſurprize the ladies, if I can 

hobble ſo far: Vou may ſtand aloof, and 

with me reap the pleaſure their mutual 
ſurprize will give you, Sukey will know 

him at once, and ſo will Mrs. Manley, 

from the late circumſtance; but each 

will be ſomewhat aſtoniſhe ], to fee him 
one and the ſame perſon; but ring the 
bell—Have you din'd, Sir?“ J have, 

Sir, taken ſome refreſſifnent at Brinmult, 

and beg to be excug'd.” However the 
honeſt baronet er ſome cakes and 

wine to be brou ght, drank his health and 

that of all friends near Kidwelly, in a 
bumper, and made: him and Mr. Manley 

do the ſame. © And now,” ſays he we 

will attempt our journey,” It was with 

ſome difficulty that he could proceed, by 
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the help of a footman and the Orphan, 
who inſiſted upon his bearing one arm 
upon his; but at laſt they got up ſtairs 
without being heard, and travers'd ſeve- 
ral grand antique apartments till they 
came to that where Mrs, Manley and 
Miſs Thomas were fitting, which was 
her own anti-chamber, hung with cu- 
rious hangings, work' d by her mamma, 
and lock'd into the garden. The noiſe. 
made at the door had now alarmed them, 
upon which it was opened by her maid, 
who cry'd out - Madam! madam. 
here's your papa! !?! 
Act this inſtant Sir Trevor and his at- 
tendant entered, followed by Manley, at 
ſume diſtance, but out of ſight, the foot- 
man being diſcharg'd before: Dear 
Sir, Miſs ſaid, and was going to blame 
her father for venturing ſo far, who ſate 
down in an arm'd chair, when ſhe diſco- 
vered a perſon who had never been abſent 
from her mind: A crimſon glow adorn- 
ed her face, and the Orphan now diſen- 
gaged, his ſpirits fluttering, and his face 
all ſuffus'd with bluſhes, approached her 
C 3 with 
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with ſomewhat above reſpect, with reve- 
rence, as ſhe ſtood in the attitude of 
wonder and aſtoniſhment, in which ſhe 
had been arreſted by his appearance. For 
a moment or two words were ſuſpended, 
whilſt their admiring eyes mutually ran 
over each others perſonal perfections: 


At length, he ventured: to ſay, in the 


ſofteſt accent, Miſs, pardon this intru- 


"fron, and permit me to lay myſelf at your 


feet if: He had opportunity to pro- 
ceed no farther; for the other lady per- 


fectly ſcreamed out Gracious heaven 


Is this lovely youth known to our 
friends - who with ſuch condeſcending 
goodneſs and charity ſuccoured and re- 
ſtored me ſo lately to life !—Is it poſſible 


Tam fo happy!” This drew the atten- 
tion of both upon herfelf—he bow'd— 
Miſs held up her hands in an extacy of 
aſtoniſnmentwhilſt Sir Trevor, with a 
benign and pleaſed aſpect, contemplated 


the ſcene, and Manley advanced into the 


room to reap the ſame ſatisfaction. It was 


© neceſſary, to put matters into a proper 


train, that ſomebody ſhould now ſpeak, 
— Which 
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which the Orphan attempted again, di- 
recting his diſcourſe firſt to Mrs. Manley, 
and then to Miſs Thomas: Oh!] Ma 
dam, you make a merit of what was my 
duty as a man and a chriſtian; pleaſed, 
charmed to the laſt degree am I, that 1 
could be of any ſervice to a lady ſo deſer- 
ving.of all my attention: But is it any 
ſurprize that in the neighbourhood of this 
excellent family, under the influence of 
this darling of heaven and of nature, 
breathing the ſame air, one ſhould be in- 
ſpired with the ſame diſpoſitions? May 
I periſh when I turn away from the com- 
plainr, when I afford not a tear to the di- 
ſtreſſes of my fellow-creatures! But, 
Madam, you, you have beſtowed health 
and happineſs on me, you have introdu- 
ced me to this worthy family : through 
your means I am permitted the happineſs 
to approach this lady, whoſe virtues have 
been ever my contemplation and my 
theme, and whom but to ſee is happineſs.” 
The air with which theſe words were 
ſpoken, was infinitely more emphatical 
than the words themſelves; the look caſt 
2 4 on 
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on Miſs Thomas, ſaid a thouſand tender 
things, and joy, fear, and diffidence, al- 


ternately diſplayed themſelves in his coun- 
tenance: Had a Lambert, a Highmore, 
been -preſent, what a ſubject the ſcene 
would have afforded ! — Miſs Thomas, 
catching every ſound of his voice, look- 
ing upon him with glowing pleaſure, her 
face roſeated with ſucceeding bluſhes, and 
her eyes, as it were, devouring the ac- 
compliſh'd youth, and ever and anon, 
when they met with his, modeſtly bent to 
the ground ; Mrs. Manley, weak as ſhe 
was, running him over with grateful 
fondneſs, and ſtill more from what ſhe 
now obſerved; Mr. Manley, impatient 
to renew his thanks and careſſes; and Sir 
Trevor, like a connoiſſeur, paſſing a 
mental judgment upon the fine figure 
the young couple made together, and 
tranſported at the whole proſpect before 
him. 

Such a WW however, could not laſt 
long; and the Baronet firſt made a pro- 
poſal that every one ſhould be ſeated : 
And now, Sir, let me once more bid 


you 
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you a hearty welcome to Ithin Duon, | 
where you have long been a deſired gueſt ; 
Indeed I was much mortified I had not 
ſeen you; but perhaps your liking of us, 
was tranſient and momentary, and we 
were ſoon forgotten 3 for I perceive we 
owe this viſit ſolely to your late adven- 
ture; on which account I want words ſuf- 
| ficiently to praiſe you, and, vain as T am 
of my daughter's goodneſs, I muſt ac- 
knowledge ſhe has a rival in benevolence 
in you.” (Miſs Thomas bluſh'd anew, 
and bowed) © Theſe worthy perſons are 
now under my care and protection, (T 
tell it you, becauſe I know you feel inti- 
mately for the unfortunate) and they had 
a title thereto long ago, could I have diſ- 
covered where they were ſituated: Lit- 
tle did L think. they were tenants on my 
eſtate: But of that hereafter: You 
will hear their ſtory another time. I now 
want to know only, how long we can 
have: the pleaſure of your valuable ſocie- 
ty ; and as the worthy Goldſmith's bene- 
fit has been the cauſe of our being ſo un- 
bappy as not to ſee you before, tho* we 

C 5 have 
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have often heard of you by Sir Hugh 
Owen, I ſhall admit -arh excule, and lay 


no more on that head. ; 
„ Your goodneſs, Sir 4 replied the 


youth, © covers me with confuſion ; and 
yet I muſt fincerely ſay your advantage- 
ous opinion of me gives me the greateſt ſa- 
tisfaction. If I was at firſt ſight impelled to 
venerate you and your amiable daughter, 


4 


to with and long to make myſelf worthy 
your notice ; how was that defire increaſ- 


ed when from every tongue in this princi- 
pality I heard your tranſcendent worth 
and goodneſs. I could not fail, from my 
temper being in the fame uniſon, of re- 
verencing you, and perfectly adoring that 
bright example of her ſex and country: 

But my gratitude to Mr. Goldſmith, to 
whom I have more obligations than evi 


fon had to a parent, bound me ſo to his 


fide, that in the tranſaction of his honour- 
ed commands, I could not have time to 
gratify the longings of my ſoul. I have 
now the ſupreme felicity of being under 
your hoſpitable roof; indeed by an acci- 
dent che moſt fortunate imaginable; and 


happy 
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bappy am I that I ſee the worthy Mr. 


A Manley and his lady bleſs'd in your 
; friendſhip. I had a commiſſion from Mr. 
4 Goldſmith to a relation at Carmarthen, 
4 which brought me again this way; but 
had that not been the caſe, my anxiety. 
q to ſee my new friends, would have called 
3 me to their cottage : * I came to offer all 
Z the aſliſtance to them, that Mr. Gold- - 
Z ſmith, and my uncle and aunt could af. 
ford, and a ſafe aſylum at St. Ifmael; for- 
1 getting they were within the very bounds 
of hoſpitality itſelf: I am concerned that 
1 IT can have the felicity of enjoying the 
company I fo much admire but for a few 
hours, my preſence being neceſſary,” on 
[ a particular occaſion, at St. Iſmaeł; but 
| F "with your permiſſiom J will, Sir, renew 
| my viſit as often as peſſible, and endea- 
 F -"vour to form myſelf from ſuch illuſtrious 
1 examples“. | | 
& | e time is FY ſhort, then, we 
Vuiuoll enjoy it as befitsſuch a gueſt: . Lac 
| - cept your promiſe, returned Sir Trevar,, 
and believe me you ſhall here find all the 
| _ reſpect and tenderneſs of a parent— _ 
5 Cv & think 
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think yourſelf at home, whenever you 
are here I love you, and I can't help tel- 
ling you ſo: You are like ourſelyes, and 
when ſentiments and manners agree, the 
ſtricteſt union muſt be the conſequence ; 
When I am well, we will make many a 
tour to the good Mr. Goldſmiths, whoſe 
character] honour, and to my old friend's, 
Mr. r. Lloyd, as. worthy a gentleman as 
any in Wales, and hope we ſhall be more 
amicable and united than we have ever 
been: I ſuppoſe, Sir, you have been to 
Mrs. Jones, whoſe cruel uſage of an adopt- 
edchildof your friend, and herconſequent 
loſs of her daughter, is an old ſtory a- 
mongft 3 | 
A correrfaiiowentecd, which was ſup- 
ported on all ſides with ſpirit and good 
"ſenſe; and if the Orphan convinced all pre- 
ſent, ſtill more of the value of his under- 
ſtanding and his heart, he drank deep of 
- the ſoft paſſion that had inſpired him, 
and it was late before he could recollect 
"how far he had to ride: When he ſigni- 
fied his intention to depart, he threw a 


blank over the faces of the company, and 
Miſs 
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Miſs Thomas whiſpered her father, that 


as it was fo late it was not improper one 


of the ſervants ſhould ſee him ſafe home: 
«© Ah! my child,” replied her father, a- 
loud and laughing, I muſt betray you 
I fee by your attention to this gentle- 


man's ſafety, you are not willing to ven- 


ture the loſs of his company by any acci- 
dent: He then told them his daugh- 


ter's requeſt—ſhe bluſh'd, and offered to 


explain herſelf ; but faultered fo much, 


as to make it viſible what an intereſt ſhe 
took in his ſafety. The Orphan, how-. 
ever, politely refuſed the offer, and conti- 


nued, Oh! my dear Lady, as living in 


your favour will always conſtitute the ſu- 
preme enjoyment of my life, your amia- 


ble concern for me ſhall render me {111 


more careful of myſelf. I ſhall now guard 
' myſelf as a ſacred depoſit for you, and 
when I ceaſe to deſerve your eſteem, -I 
muſt ceaſe to exiſt. No dangers can be- 
fal the man that is bleisd by your appro- 


bation and good wiſhes.” * Then, Sir, 
I muſt own, with the ſame openneſs, that 


1 find | ſhall ever be concerned for your 


welfare 


welfare, and that my reſpect for you is 
only inferior to that I have er the beſt of 
rents,” | 
Such declarations Wake in 385 dtu- 
1 have afforded matter for cenſure; 
but here, where freedom, honour, and 
ſincerity preſided, every auditor was de- 
lighted: The father, and the friend, and 
his wife, ſaid, in their hearts; as they af- 
fectionately gazed upon them—ſure they 
were form'd for each other.— They all 
inſiſted upon ſeeing him mount; he was 
embrac'd by Mr. Manley and Sir Trevor 
a freſn; and by the adieus of the young 
gentleman and lady, it was evident to 
What an height a noble and diſintereſted 
- paſſion may riſe even in a ſhort time. _ 
Had he heard the encomiums beſtowed 
upon his perſon, his good ſenſe and know- 
ledge, after his departure, it would have 
- wounded his modeſty to the quick, par- 
- ticularly from the lips of beauty itſelf : 
Ah! my Child,” Sir Trevor concluded, 
with remarkable gravity—* I have lived 
to ſee a youth worthy of ſharing thy 
| peart—ah ! oy I ke you united before 
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1 die, to juſt as much worth and virtue 
as he poſſeſſes; then ſhall I be ſure my 
angel will paſs the reſt of her days with 
comfort, and find honour, friendſhip and 
TIO to protect her, when I am no 
more.“ The tears ſtood in the eyes of 
Miſs Thomas, at theſe words, and throw- 
ing her arms round the neck of this ho- 
noured parent, ſhe pray'd he might long 


live to protect her himſelf, and to receive 


thoſe tender offices ſhe ſhould ever be 


moſt ambitious of performing to him; 


thank'd him for his kind wiſhes in her fa- 


"your, and obſerv'd, in which they all 


join'd, that this young gentleman pot 


ſeſs'd fo many reſpectable qualities, as 


"muſt make every one his friend that 
knew, him. | 


The Orphan carried away with him a 
"paſſion, now increaſed to a height that 
alarmed him: He ran over the perfec- 


tions of Mifs Thomas, with a fondneſs 


inexpreſſible; wiſh'd, and yet deſpaired © | 
of indulging the thought of making fo 
much virtue his own: Ah!“ he cried, 


_ "a why, am J a ſtranger to my real 
parents! 
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parents! Why muſt gratitude, that no- 


ble propenſity of the human ſoul, be ſet 


in oppoſition to the pureſt, moſt refined, 
and heaven- taught affection! Can ſuch 


a conteſt exiſt !—alas! it does, and I am 


wretched /——But let me not complain 


let me act as religion and reaſon dictate 


let me enjoy the friendſhip of theſe ami- 
able perſons, and conceal the flame that 
is kindled in my breaſt let me honeſtly 
own my unfortunate ſituation, before I 


enxcite a ſoft ſenſation in the lovely maid 


is juſtice, tis honour requires it of 
me—What then ?—if her exalted under- 
ftanding overlooks thoſe circumſtances z 


then is my preſerver, my patron, my "iy 


ther, made unhappy—and unhappy by 
me— the child of his bounty— Heaven 


ſhield me from the thought!—Yet is he 
not generous and upright— does he not 


in every thing conſult my happineſs — 


can it be better ſecured than by an union 
with the woman ny ſoul approves ?- Let 
me bring. him acquainted with her vir- 


tues he muſt ſoon be of my ſentiments , 


But Lucy,—what of her? —18 ſne not 
ſued 


2 
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ſued to by Sir Hugh Owen — may not a 
match with him leave me at liberty, and 
offend neither gratitude or love on that 
fide alone comfort lies — Oh! father of 
mercies, hear my prayer make the lovely 
Lucy happy — and preſerve me from 
wounding my honour, my gratitude, and 
from proſtituting my heart! 
Thus he involv'd himſelf in A mazy 
3 labyrinth of ideas, from which he had not 
the power to extricate himſelf, till the ſight 
of St. Iſmael tenderly reminded him of 
the dear friends he was going to enjoy 
the ſociety of. They rejoiced at his arri- 
val, having been in fome pain for his long 
ſtay; and Lucy ſoon after retiring to her 
Chamber, he gave them an account of 
the ſucceſs of his commiſſion to Mrs. 
Jones, which cauſed much pleaſure: : 
He then alſo related to them his viſit to 
the cottage, his conſequent viſit at Ithin 
Duon, and concealed no citcumſtance but 
what had paſſed in his own mind: | In 
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his praiſes of the baronet and his daugh- 
ter, he endeavoured: to ſpeak with a mo- 
unconſtrained air, only dwelling up- 
LA on 
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on their virtues, and his very diſtinguiſfi- 
ed reception by them, with their reſpect- 
ful mention of Mr. Goldſmith and Mr. 


Lloyd. Mr. Goldſmith look'd grave, 


but could find no room to be alarmed, 
and joined with his friend in expreſſing 
his acknowledgments to Sir Trevor. 
They then ſettled the manner of making 
the diſcovery the next day, and went to 


their repoſe full of the pleaſure they ſhould 


impart to Mrs. Jones, her hie and 
dau . 

The whole family was up very an 
and Lucy was told to dreſs herſelf with 
more care than ordinary, as Mr. Gold- 
ſmith expected ſome very particular 
gueſts. One o'clock came, and all the 
actors having their parts, they waited only 
for the Jones's, young Goldſmith having 
conducted Mrs. Jenkins already to the 
houſe, who thought herſelf honoured by 
the invitation; but was ſtrangely ſurpri- 
zed at hearing Mrs. Jones was to be there. 
At two Mr. Jones and his lady arrived; 
Mr. Goldſmith and the Orphan received 
them at their alighting, and the former 
fr. embraced 
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her very affectionately, and told her he 
was obliged to her for her company. She 
trembled, and turn'd pale two or three 
times, but recovered herſelf; the Or- 


phan led her into the parlour, where ſhe 


was received in the politeſt manner by 
all the company, who ſtudied to chaſe 
away the confuſion and embaraſſment that 
ſo viſibly affected her countenanee and 


actions. Lucy was ordered not to appear 


till after dinner, when ſhe was to be in- 
troduced as juſt come home from a viſit, 
and therefore was to dine in her chamber. 
After ſome time Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. 
Jones fell into cloſe confabulation; and 
the former bid her obſerve that amiable 


creature, as -ſhe ſtiled the Orphan, and 


aſk'd her if ever ſhe ſaw a more accomp- 
liſh'd youth: Take my worde ſays 

ſhe, Mrs. Jones; he is à favourite of 
heaven —and ſo religious and ſo pious !— 
tho' brought up in latitudinarian princi- 
ples—but he'll ſee his Pry _ 
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"OTICE being given that dinner 
was upon the able, my 


«4 


decent but 1 Lag a 
thoughtful and filent, tho every method 
ed Warp her — The 


minutes, he leading — - 
ant then ſeating her oppoſite 


her mother, who ſeem d to eye her with 


did her and her 
huſband, becauſe they were ſtrangers ſhe 
had not ſeen before.” The air of myſtery 
ſurprized Mrs. Jones, and whiſpering 
Mrs. Jenkins, who was placed beſide 

her, 
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her, ſhe aſked who that fine young lady 
was. Why, anſwered the, «< ſhe is - 
Mrs. Lloyd's. kinſwoman they ſay, and 

has been a boarder here for two or 
three years. She. is a ſine girl to be ſure; 
but light and aity, ! as. I have heard Lou 
know I have mentioned her to you be- 
fore,” Ah! Madam,” Mrs: Jones re- 
2 turned, my poor Lucy would have had 
ſuch features would have been about 


ber age Oh! my bleeding heart l“ 


Theſe words were over-heard, tho 


Þ @nich.addreing lis couſin; 1d, < Ma- 
dam, I now am determined to put an 
end to all your ſorrows.” — Here, by a 
nod from Mrs, Lloyd, Lucy and Billy 
left the room. * You remember, tho 
ſo many years ſince, the unfortunate loſs 
of our children (Mrs. Jones attended with 
her eyes fixed on Mr. Goldſmith, and 
= Mrs. Jenkins, with gaping mouth, full 
of wonder at the diſcourſe) : Providence 
will ſoon, I hear, reſtore them to us, and 
by the very hands that bereft us of them.“ 
3 1 this he rang the bell, the folding 
RF rv doors 
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doors were thrown open; Mrs. Penty, 
decently apparelled, came in, followed by 


Billy, leading Lucy (che Was! in a perfekt | 


twitter to know what all this parade meant) 
and behind them Penry's three children, 
nowat man's eſtate, and, to cloſe the whole, 
Deborah Price. Mrs. Jones did not re- 
member Penry's face, till ſhe came near 
her, Which the did, and taking Lucy by 
the hand, ſaid, Madam, receive your 
daughter —Miſs kneel to your mamma! 
A flaſti of lightning could not have tranſ- 
fix d Mrs. Jones more forcibly, have 
depriy*d her of ſenſation ſooner than theſe 


words and the fight of Mrs. Penry : She 


ſcreamed out, and fell back in her chair, 
in moſt violent convulſions, out of which 
it was a long time before ſhe was reco- 


vered: Mean time Mr. Jones raiſed his 


daughter, embraced her, and told her he 


was proud of having ſuch a child; but 


neither the ſurprize, or the condition of 
her mother, ſeemed to touch Lucy: She 
had been ſo many years from her, and 
ſo affectionately uſed by Mrs. Penry, 


Mrs. * and Mr, Goldſmith, that ſhe 
viewed 


— 


>. 
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viewed all theſe matters with a kind of a 
7 /ang-froid, that perfectly aſtoniſhed that 
gentleman, ' who had a high opinion of 
the force of ſympathy, and natural affec- 
tion, and was therefore puzzled at her 
ſituation of mind: She did, indeed, in 
common with the other women, aſſiſt in 
recovering her mother; but every mo- 
ment turn'd to Mrs. Lloyd or Mrs. 
Julian, ſaying, e how can it be my ino- 
ther? How could ſhe live ſo near me 
and never ſee me before: In ſhort, I 
don't underſtand it.“ However, when 
Mrs. Jones came a little to herſelf, her 
eyes found her out, and calling her to 
ber, ſhe hung upon her neck and wept 
1 bitterly, which did, to all appearance, 
affect her. But it was eaſy to perceive 
that, upon the whole, ſhe was as little 
or leſs concerned than ſome of the ſpecta- 
© tors, particularly Billy, down whoſe 
cheeks the tears ran very plentifully, and 
4 who perfectly ſobb'd, he was ſo greatly 
1 moved at the ſcene; z which caus'd Mrs. 
7 Lloyd to whiſper him,— «Ah! my wor- 
1 # thy youth, thy heart can feel even for 
ed > thy 
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chy enemies. This burſt of ſorrow ſome- 
what allayed, Mrs. Jones look'd at Penry, 
and ſaĩd, And who are theſe? are theſe 
all your children?“ not imagining that poor 
Billy was there, or elſe not caring to men- 
tion him: But Mrs. Penry ſuffered her 
not to remain uninform'd, © Theſe three, 
Madam, are thoſe you have ſeen prowl- 
ing about my cottage, and this,” point- 
ing to the Orphan, © is the lovely babe 
you intruſted with me, at the ſame time 
you left Miſs Lucy: See, Madam, he 
lives to be the darling of every heart, 
and the praiſe of every tongue, and long 
may he live to merit your friendſhip.” | 
At this concluſion, he advanced to Mrs. 
Jones, very politely kifs'd her hand, and F 
 hop'd ſhe would afford him a place in her 3 
eſteem: Here was another ſtroke that 4 
ſtran gely confounded our philoſopher 
It was eaſy to perceive ſhe felt no ſatiſ- 
faction; nay, diſcover'd a kind of horror: 
at the ſight of him, perfectly ſhoddering |} I 1 
when he approached her; tho now, quite 
come to herſelf, ſhe endeavoured to con- 1 1 
ceal 1 it. Ah! my friend, Mr. Jenkins 
whiſpered 
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whiſpered Goldſmith, how are we de- 
ceived! I can perceive this woman is no 
ſincere penitent—where are thoſe tranſ- 
ports we expected, upon ſeeing the ob- 
ject of her crime and puniſhment ſafe 
and happy, and herſelf free from the 
guilt of having expoſed him to wretched- 
XZ neſs? I don't read the human heart a- 
right neither, if her violent perturbati- 
ons at the ſight of her daughter, are a 
proof of her affection: In ſhort, mother 
and daughter are too much alike, J fear, 

tho' in this ſcene they have acted their 
parts ſo differently; and J will venture to 
aſſert, that the ſurprize, and the eyes of 
the company, caſt her into the condition 
we have ſeen, and not natural enn 
or remorſe,” | 
+ I will not e yet a mne 
Mr. Goldſmith, «but at preſent I muſt 
lean a little to your opinion; tho? I think, 
had Lucy been before told of her adven- 
tures, ſhe' would have been more affect- 
ed: But, my ſon !-—ſee if he is not burſt- 
_ ns with ſorrow, and behold an occur- 
| rence, that ſets Mr. Jones in a more ad- 
Vor. II. D vantageous 
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vantageous licht. than ever I beheld 
him before: Indeed all the compan xp 
were pleaſed: with. it As Billy was ſtand. 
ing in the attitude already mentioned, 
after looking earneſtly at him for ſome 
minutes, he ſuddenly, and ſhedding 
tears, caught him in bis arms, and ex- 
claim d, What my new acquaintance--- 
and wert thou the child that caus'd us fo 
much uneaſineſs? What a providence 
has preſerv'd thee to delight every one 
that knows. thee !---I proteſt my own 
children, are not dearer to me than thou 
wilt be for the reſidue of my life !”--- 
Sir,“ the other replied, it ſhall always 
be my ſtudy. to deſerye your favour, and 
fince I love that young lady as a ſiſter, 
and have been bred up with her, I think 
I have ſome; claim to your affection.“ 
They were interrupted by Mr. Goldſmith, 
Who told Mr. Jones, that he greatly o- 
| bliged him, and that he took us gn 
for his ſon, as paid to himſelf. + ® 
Thus, after ſo much at, lor 9 
Gablime and great effects from this diſco- 
very, the matter ended; but not ſo with 
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Mr. Goldſmith, who thus eee Mrs. 
Jones and her huſband. No you 
perceive” couſins, how this matter has 
been conducted; theſe children have been 
privately brought up, their minds adorn- 


ed with uſeful knowledge, and they may 
now be ſaid to be the ornaments of their 


ſex. I ſhall enter no further into the mat- 


ter at preſent---another opportunity, when' 
we three are alone, will be better. I 
ſhall grieve ar parting with my dear Lucy; 
but your right to the comfort of her ſo- 


Y ciety and endearing attendance, I can 


no longer diſpute. You receive her from 
me, ſuch as you could with her to be, 
and I hope ſhe will never depart from the 
principles ſhe has imbibed, or the max- 
ims that have wiſely been inculcated to 


her. Let us praiſe and bleſs the divine 


Being, who has thus brought good out 


of evil Praiſed be his holy name for 
ever and ever! —-And now, my dear 
friends and neighbours, let us rejoice and 


be chearful; no more dwell upon what 


map afffict us, but upon thoſe: bleſſings 
ve have received from heaven. And let 
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the fortune of theſe t two. duchilinen, lo evi: 

dently-the care of providence, teach un- 
charitable bigotry and idle fuperſtition 
(looking at Mrs. Jenkins) more modeſty 
than to arrogate to themſelves a power of 
reading, what God has concealed from 


every human being. The | Almighty; 


with an equal eye regards all his crea- 


tures: Our Redeemer ordain'd we ſſiould 
exerciſe the reaſon that was given us, and 


will of the Father, is intitled to the hap- 
pineſs beſtowed on the ſaints in heaven. 
But to imagine there are a ſelect number 
elected to ſalvation, be their actions ever 
ſo contrary to virtue; and that all the reſt 
of mankind are the ſons of perdition, is 
impious; blaſphemous, and uncharita- 


ble, affronts the divine Majeſty 1 in his at- 


conſequences to — Where theſe bi- 


gots, as often happens, have ignorant 
perſons to deal with, what diſorders 
would their whimſical dogmas produce 
Parents might be alienated from their 
chilareh, 9 From their parents, 


=_—_ becaule, 
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becau ſe, forſooth, they were not ſealed 
with the mark of grace: Let haply, they 


| often betray their own folly ; for I have 
| known a man who has been a babe of 
f perdition in his infancy, in his youth, 
1 by the ſame lips, not knowing him 
, again, pronounced a child of grace---Hor- 


5 IJ ö rid, abominable inconſiſtency !”? --- Mrs. 
Jenkins well knew this was directed to 
her, and held down her head in the ut- 


0 moſt confuſion, to the great diverſion of 
5 the company: But the Orphan took 
5 compaſſion of her, and by every attention 
r in his power endeavoured to re: aſſure 
y moſt ſmoothed her ſevere, brow : Nay, 
8 Goldſmith himſelf, after giving her this 
* ſevere check, ſtudied to make every thing 
7 agreeable to her. Mrs. Jones could be 


no company the remainder of the day, nor 
= <condeſcended to aſk Mrs, Penry or Mrs. 
Julian any queſtions, and it was plain to 
every body that ſhe was angry with all 
the inſtruments of her Jate and preſent 
mortifications : But her huſband continued 
to conciliate the affections of every one; 
D 3 he 
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he return'd thanks to Mrs. Lloyd, Mrs. 
Julian, and Mrs. Penry, and calling the 
Jatter: aſide, put a paper with ten guineas 
into her hand, as a mark of his future re- 
membrance, and gave five gumeas to De- 
borah "ini who was now become an 
old maid. 

The Shele company ſtaid at St. Kfmacl 
thir night, where they had accommoda- 
tions for as many more, and the next 
morning Goldſmith going into Mrs. 
Jones's apartment, made her acquainted 
with the whole of the management, for 
ſo many years, relative to the two children; 
and concluded with am ãmportant charge 
to fortify her daughter in a courſe of vir- 
tue and goodneſs; and you will ſee I 
ſhall not fail on every occaſion to contri- 
bute to her and her brother's welfare and 

happineſs, a8 I always promiſed; tho' in 
fact, conſidering your opulent fortune, 
your children have the moſt encouraging 
proſpect already. Mrs. Jones either coun- 
terfeited well, or made him real returns 
5 —— for his goodneſs; not wil. 
g, it ſhould ſeem, "eo "provoke: another 
lecture 
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lecture from her couſin, proteſting ſhe 
would do nothing without his advice and 
participation; and Mr. Jones offered to 
pay for the many years board and expen- 
ces, his daughter had occaſioned; but Mr. 
Goldſmith cut him ſhort, by telling him, 
that the happineſs he had reap'd in his 
care of her, fully repaid him for all, only 
begging leave ſtill, to, intereſt himſelf in 
her future welfare. He then propoſed, 
that they ſhould not immediately take 
her home; but that all the good compa- 
ny ſhould, in a few days, pay them a 
viſit, and bring her to their. embraces, 
which they very readily agreed, to. This. 
he imparted . afterwards to thoſe worthy 


perſons, who promiſed to accompany 
them. After dinner the next day, they ſe- 


parated, and all returned well Ea to 

their own habitations. 7 ay 
. Goldſmith now left alone, wh his wal 
monious family, took. an opportunity to 
ſound. the. diſpoſition of Lucy, in the 
preſence of Mrs. Julian, Mrs, Penry, and 
his ſon, explaining to her ſo much of her 
Man 115 he could, without expoſing her 
D & * mother, 
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mother: He then, with a melancholy 


air, ſaid, J muſt now loſe you, my 


dear, but my affection you will never 


loſe, ſo long as you preſerve that virtue 
and goodneſs, that alone can make you 
truly lovely. Let not the allurements 
of pleaſure conſpire with the vivacity of 
your temper, to baniſh from your mind 
thoſe precepts of wiſdom you have been 
made miſtreſs of; and amidſt your duties 
to your parents, ſometimes remember 
me, remember your friends here, and for- 
get not that excellent youth, who loves 
you with an unfeigned affection, and who 
will frequently viſit you: Remember the 
peaceful abode where you was nurs'd and 
nurtured, and if ever betray'd to an act 
of levity or indiſcretion, think in what 
light it would be look d upon there. My 
ſand is running a- pace, and I have not 
many years to number; but I ſhall go 
down to the grave with peace and fatif- 
faction if I can ſee you both happy before 
I die.” 4 

Billy, ftruck with theſe mournful ex- 


preſſions, ** not 7 his tears, and 
Lucy 
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Lucy wept with him; they embrac d him, 
with a tenderneſs « of affection, and the 


latter anſwered, © No, my dear father, I 


ben never forget you, wy brother, or my 
dear friends Why was I ever diſcovered 
to my parents If I had my choice, I 


would fill live with you I cannot help 


Es loving you better than any perſon, 1929 


earth. I never knew my father and mo- 
ther before, and it muſt require a long 


intercourſe to love them as I do you. Let 
me ſtill retain the ſame place in your af- 
fection, and as to me I will never do any 
thing without your advice and approba- 


tion.” My deareſt girl,” he replied, 
you make me perfectly happy; but you 


muſt now ſtrive to obey your parents in 
all their lawful commands; they have a 
natural right to your duty and obedience, 


and you mult follow their advice and. in- 
ſtruction, Your father is an honeſt wor- 
thy man, and your mother has a thouſand 


1 good qualities. I reap abundant latisfat. 


tion in having made them ha py. He 


1. 2110 


was once ging to mention the circum- 
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But techeck' d himſelf, thinking it beſt to 
defer it, till. they were at 4 atme fror 
each er wit 0» borowtes ne 
The few days the had now to remain 
at St. Iſmael, were ſpent i in a manner that 
was thought mot agreeableto her: They 
viſited "Mr. a and Mrs. Lloyd, Mr. Jen- 
br and all their friends, who made her 
very k Handſome preſents; ard provided alt 
the entertainments for her in their power, 
inly 4 1&5; ny at che ſucceſs of their * 
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ject. 
1 Ic Wab Friday, when, Lucy's i000 
being ſent” 1 he day before, they ſet out = 
for Geematchen, and they arrived at Mr. 
6nes*s about dinner time. Every thing 
was | Yrovided i in the moſt elegant manner 
for their reception, and nothing ſpared 
to make Wehn welcome. They ions 
— r daughter veiy affectionately, and 


rs. To ones carried the ladies to ſee the 
e the had fitted up for her uſe, 


* 17 2 


ick Was Leben magnificent. Mn. 


Tones 10 Parcicttarly'a attentive to *'BiYly, 
and they Tpent the day in: a very friendly 
and Tclable” manner: Not a diſagrees 
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SYS 4 &. v4 


able word or reflection was heard, all was 
harmony and peace. And now the mo- 
ment was come, when their vehicles waited 


at the door, and they muſt depart. Lucy 


turn'd pale, notwithſtanding all her viva- 
city, the tears ſtreamed from her eyes, 
and fighs hindered: ſpeech, Billy was lit- 
tle leſs affected: He embraced her with 
te aderneſs, and hoped ſhe would permit 
him often to ſee her. Goldſmith was 
mov'd, and this parting impreſs'd a 
mournful filence all their journey home, 
where we ſhall leave them for ſome time, 
and proceed to other matters. 


4 
9. 
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22 at Carmarthen. | 


IR Hugh Owen Had thak tern Ley 
for dome time before her departure; 

ſo chat ſhe never had an opportunity to 
reproach him with his behaviour to the 
widow at Kidwelly ; but it was predomi- 
nant in her mind, and gave her exquiſite 
pain, She conceived ſuch an averfion to 
her, that ſhe never could be perſuaded to 
viſit her afterwards, and once, at St. 
Iſmael, pretended 'an engagement, 
not to entertain her. The day after 
Lucy's departure, Sir Hugh called at 
Mr. Goldſmith's, and was received in the 
Tame friendly manner; but not ſeeing his 
fair one, aſk'd if ſhe was not well; upon 
which Mr. Goldſmith told him all that, 
had happened, and that ſhe was then 
with her parents. Sir Hugh took a ſpee- 


dy leave, and ſetting ſpurs to his horſe, 


ſoon arrived at Carmarthen, He knew 
Jones, 
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Jones, and doubted not but he would 
befriend his ſuit, and was extremely glad 
ſhe was from under the protection of Mr. 
Goldſmith. Accordingly, having waſh'd 
and clean'd himſelf at a friend's in the 
town, he went to the 'metchant's ; but 
found only Mrs. Jones and her daughter 
were at home. However this did not 
diſcourage him, and, ſending his name 
up, he was introduced to Mrs. Jones, 
who was at work in her dining-room. 
As to Lucy, ſhe had complained of a pain 
in her head, and was gone to lie down 
upon the bed. Mrs. Jones defired him 
to be ſeated, and then enquired his bu- 
ſineſs. 

« Tho? my friend Mr. Jones, is not at 
home,“ ſays he, 1 was reſolved, Ma- 
dam, not to leave Carmarthen withone 
waiting upon you. I have had the ho- 
nour ſeveral times, of ſeeing your lovely 
daughter, at Mr, Goldſmith's, and did. 
not know but he might have the diſpoſal 
of her; but this morning he acquainted 
me ſhe was with her parents. I have the 
_ greateſt love and eſteem imaginable for 


Maſs 
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Miss Lucy, and would beg o 
dam, a licence. to wait upon her, and 
pay my addreſſes to her: My rank and 
family you are no ſtranger to; my for- 


tune and character I hope are unexcepti- 


onable: I deſire, Madam, you will not 
make 1 me unhappy, by a refuſal; ſhe is 
the only woman I ever yet ' beheld, for 


whom I could profeſs : a ſincere and undif- 


ſembled paſſion.” _ 
„Mrs. Jones's little head; was all in com- 


motion at this addreſs Lady Oweh— 
Lady Owen, ſounded already in her ears, 
and made her very. pliable. She told 
him ſhe could determine nothing in an 


affair of ſuch conſequence, to the happi- 
.neſs of her family, without Mr. Jones's 


participation; but if he would favour her 


with his company, for half an hour, ſhe 
expected him home by that time, and he 
11 then hear his determination. i 
The baronet expreſs'd his willingneſs 
to ſtay, and then, aſk'd. after the young 


f lady s health, and was anſwered that ſhe 


kad not long ſince retired to her chamber, 
complaining of a pain in her bead, and 
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feared had caught cold; but ſhe hop'd 
ſhe: would ſoon overcome it. Pray, 
Sir Hugh,“ continued ſhe, “ have you 
ever mentioned your affection to my 
daughter? He anſwered, « Madam, I 
muſt own 1 have; not then imagining 
her parents were of this: county; for I 
was informed ſhe was à relation of Mr. 
Lloyd's, a gentleman of fortune in the 
neighbourhood of Kidwelly, my very 
good friend, to whom I unboſom'd my- 
If; and met with no objection from him, 
fave; that he would have been pleaſed; if 
a match could be brought about between 
her and the young gentleman, at Mr. 
Goldſmith's, who is a relation of Mrs. 
Lloyd's. Miſs Lucy ſeem'd not diſpleaſed 
with my offers, and I hope ſhe has con- 
ceived ſome lik ing for me: But depend 
upon it, Madam, had I known her near 
relation to you, I ſhould not have pre- 
ſumed ta mention my love without your 
licence? 1; - 

Upon my word,” Fl return'd the lady, 
the colour: viſiting her face, we ſhould 
_— bad rare doings indeed, if Mr. 
| Lloyd 
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Lloyd had been conſulted, I find--No, 
no, my daughter is not to be thrown a- 
way upon a foundling an ourcaſt,. I af: 
ſure him---we are able to give her a hand- 
ſome fortune, and no gentleman in Wales 
need bluſn to unite with our family. 1 
promiſe you, Sir Hugh, you ſhall have my 
voice-—Impertinent, indeed, to preſume 
to diſpoſe of other people's children!” 
By chis time, gentle reader, thou art 

confirmed that Mrs. Jones's repentance 
was all grimace; and ſo indeed it was. 
Mortified as ſhe had been, for many years, 
thinking her daughter totally loft, ſhe 
could not help ſnhewing ſomewhat like 
ef and contrition, and in the latter 

caſe, no doubt, felt as a mother: But 

the moment ſhe diſcovered ſhe had been 

deceived, and her child ſafe, ſhe enter- 
every one concernꝭd in the deception; in 
a moment, ſo perverted were her ideas, 
| look'd upon herſelf as the injured party, 
and on the amiable C Orphan, notwitkſtand- 
ing his aſſiduities to oblige her, in the 
fame light as at firſt, Oh! Almighty 
Being, 
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Being, thou alone can'ſt ſee thro' the hu- 
man heart: Thou ſeeſt not as man feet, | 
thou knoweſt our thought;z! Let ſtill Mrs. 
Jones reſolved to behave fo to Mr. Gold- 
ſmith, as to convince him, ſhe was his 
proſelyte, and was every day wiſhing her 
ſon was come into the country, that he 
might ſtrive to rival Billy in his affections. 
Precious woman! Thou ſhalt be exhibit- 
ed to the world, as the moſt unaccountable 
of thy ſex; the moſt baſe and-barbarous ! 
Eighteen or twenty years before, ſuch a 
temper, perhaps, would not have appeared 
ſo very horrid; but now, advanced into the 
vale of years, her hair grey, and her face 
wrinkled, rich and opulent, what could 
incite her to freſh crimes !---I am well a- 
ware there can be no proper ſolution of 
this queſtion, but from herſelf, and had 
ſhe been aſk'd, and had anſwered ſincere- 
ly, perhaps i it all low'd from a baſe ob- 
ſtinacy of temper, and a mind rude and 
uninform'd. To this very day, it is 
a problem, from what motive Mrs. Brett 
could ſo cruelly treat her own fon, the 

REA celebrated | 
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celebrated Richard Savage*: But al- 
ready their motives are known in a court, 
from which there can be no appeal, and 
where, many Years' fince, bor h "_ been : 
cited to appear. 
It was above an hour before Mr. Jor ones 
came home; who was pleaſed to ſee Sir 
Hugh at his houſe, tho' he was at a loſs 
to know what brought him there; but 
after ſome mutual compliments had paſ- 
ſed; Mrs. Jones officiouſly took upon her 
to relate his buſineſs to her ſpouſe. The 
honeſt merchant heard ler out, with great 
Attention and patience, till ſhe began to 
comment and recommend; when he made 
this anfwer :* Sir Hugh, I know your 
family and yourſelf ſo well, that I think 
you do me great honour, and I ſhall alſo 
think you, perhaps, the moſt eligible 
ſon in-law T' could with, and if Lucy 
ſhould become your wife, I ſhall give 
her 10,0001, making a proper ſettle- 
ment upon her: But I am ſorry Mrs. 


| J Men has been 0 ongratefl, as not to 
4 recollect, 


. See Mr. Samuel Jolinion" s elegant life * that 
un ortunate perſon. 
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oqalleQ;/ tho? not bound thereto, that it . 
would be an improptiety not to conſult 
my couſin, the worthy Mr. Goldſmith, 
of St. Iſmael, on this head. He has, by 
his goodneſs, acquired a right to direct my 
daughter's future fortune; a right which 
I ſhall never deprive him of; and I make 
no doubt but his advice will terminate in 
your favour.“ But, Sir,” Sir Hugh 
replied, tho 1 have the greateſt regard 
| imaginable for your couſin, I have been 
told he has always meditated a match be- -| 
tween the young gentleman that is with 
him, and Lucy: Tis true, I think 
that young gentleman,” who J greatly eſ- 
teem, deſerves every thing; but Miſs 
Lucy has told me, tho? ſhe loves him as 
a brother; ſhe will never think of him 
for an huſbaànd; and I am much miſtas 
ken, if there are not other connections in 
his view: Therefore, Sir, I only query, 4 
if 'tis eiſenble w c¹,lañ Mr. Gain! 
in this matter.“ LN 1 
I tell you, Sir, 8 irjoinelt Mr. Jenin 
" you have. ſtarted re which never 


be entered my head. · rĩt pleaſes me it 
= _ delights 
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delights me---That gentleman, Sir Hugh, 
has ſuffered, greatly by my family; at 
leaſt was intended to be a ſufferer, if pro- 
vidence had not diſappointed the deſigus 
ef his enemies.” (Here Mrs. Jones, with 
a look of indignation, left them together, 
and retired to her daughter's apartment.) 
* Now I am greatly of my couſin Gold 
ſmith's way of thinking, and if ſhe likes 
him, and he likes her, that would be the 
match I ſhould adopt. You may ſay, in- 
deed, he is of no family that is known 
ofs that he depends upon my couſin's 
bounty, and what not; but will you pro: 
duce! me: a ſinet, a ſoberer, a more ſenſi · 
ble young fellow in twenty counties? 
No, no diſparagement to you, you can 
not. I love him; and if be will have 
Lacy; if ſhe will be directed by me, he; 
and anly he ſhall be her huſband; but if 
you ſhall certainly have me on your ſide: 


I will ſee my couſin to-morrow, and talk 
with Lucy about the affair: mean time, 
I know you to be a man of ſo much ho- 
— Lag inn my houſe and 

n table, 
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table, n to n. Fre. by can me 
The W quite ſtartled: at this con- 
cluſion, and knowing the merchant to be 
a poſitive man, was obliged to acquieſce 
in the conditions laid down; and ſoon 
after, as he was aſked by Mr. Jones, to 
fpend the reſt of the day with them, they 
were joined by Mrs. Jones and Lucy, 
who was ſomewhat recovered from her 
indiſpoſition. Mrs. Jones had had a long 
confabulation with her daughter, above 
fairs, who had made her the confidante 
of her regard for Sir Hugh, as well as 
the reaſon ſhe had to complain of him; 
but the mother, fond of the match, on 
account of his title, and willing at any 
rate to diſappoint Mr. Goldſmith's de- 
ſign, well knowing alſo female artifices, 
perſuaded her that the widow had injured 
him, ſo that nothing, except a little 
more ſerious reſerve, ſeemed different 
from her uſual behaviour to him, which 
he aſcribed to her new ſituation. No 
more was ſaid about the matter that night; 
but as he knew Mr. Jones would go to 
J St. 
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St, Imael on the morrow, he reſolved to 
wait upon the ladies in his abſence, which 


he privately nn to, 1 . at _ 
Lucy had now. W many daes n in a 
new world, as it were, which more ſuited 
her temper, and had already made a total 
alteration in her behaviour. At St. If 
a mael ſhe had converſed only with wiſe 
and virtuous women, who ſcorn'd the lit- 
tle arts of the ſex, and never countenan- 
ced her in any of her failings: Leſſons 
of virtue and prudence were cheir enter- 
tainments; thus mirth - was checkꝰd by 
reaſon, and innocence and purity dictated 
all they ſaid. All this, however, contra- 
dicted Lucy s natural temper; tho? her 
dependence upon Mr. Goldſmith obliged 
her to acquieſce: But at Carmarthen ſhe 
ſaw various objects that ſuited her better. 
Gay ladies and gentlemen reſided or re- 
forted to that polite town, and ſhe was 
immediately, as it were, to make her 
amends for her many years of enduring 
ſtrict diſcipline, plung'd into all the diver- 
ſions of the place and neighbourhood, 
N and 
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and became the toaſt in all companies; 
this gratified, alſo, the vanity of the mo- 
ther, who thence found a pretence to en- 
joy greater liberties than ſhe had many 
years dared to do; this. mother was like- 
wiſe thoroughly capable of initiating her 
into all the arts of coquetry : She ſoon 
began to ſigh and ogle by rule, to put 
herſelf, as by accident, into ſuch atti- 
tudes as would beſt diſcover her beauties, 
to ſhed the ready tear, to feign terror and 
afright, to give opportunity for many 
addreſſes; to liſten, and yet to encou- 
rage none of them; to think it her prero- 
gative to be admired and adored, and 
that all the male ſpecies ſhould do homage 
to her beauty: This excellent mother 
would laugh at the old-faſhioned maxims 
ſhe had learn'd, often ſaying, with a 
ſneer, Ay, ay, old women and philo- 
ſophers are, to be ſure, very excellent in- 
ſtructors for young ladies!“ She ſoon 
banter'd her out of her affection for Mr. 
Goldſmith, and her eſteem for her old 
friends, and, tho? ſhe found that the moſt 
difficult taſk, brought her to think with 
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great indifference of the Orphan, who ſhe 
repreſented as the enemy and rival of the 
family. However, as he frequently rode 
over to ſee her, it was neceſſary to inſtruct 
her alſo in the art of diſſimulation, that 
ſhe might till carry it fair and tenderly 
to the young man. To bring all this to 
bear, ſhe ſeldom allow'd her any time to 
reflect; but continually engag'd her in a 
found py: pleaſures and entertainments 
ſo that ſhe ſoon got rid of all the real 
goodneſs ſhe had poſlſeſs'd, and forgot 
every precept of her former inſtructreſſes. 
Mr. Jones, whoſe very ſoul was taken up 


in his buſineſs, always found them, to all 


appearance, pleaſed and happy, and as 
he had juſt recovered ſo fine a young 
lady, whoſe praiſes he every where heard, 

he thought it not unreaſonable that ſhe 
ſhould be gratified i in all her wiſhes.” But 
to return: 

Mr. Jones and the Baronet were each of 
them punctual in the performance of 
their promiſes; the former, after break- 
faſt, ſet out for St. Iſmael, and the latter 


{pear his _ with the _— Mr. Jones 
died 
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dined with Mr, Goldſmith: and Mrs: Jus 
lian, alone; for the Orphan was, by inviz 
tation, that day at Mr. Lloyd's. 1 After 
dinner he, in his honeſt and blunt man- 
ner, informed Mr. Goldſmith of what had 
paſſed between himſelf and Sir Hugh, 
and aſſured him, again and again, that 
he would conclude nothing in that, or 
any other affair relative to his daughter, 
without conſulting him: He then en- 
larg'd on the hint thrown out by the Ba- 
ronet, aſk d Mr. Goldſmith if there was 
any foundation for it, and, with the ut- 
moſt heartineſs, ſaid if there was, he ſhould 
ſecond it with all his influence and autho- 
rity. 

Mr. Goldſmith, pleaſed and carprived 
at the ſame time, with this grateful beha- 
viour of Jones, firſt roſe and embraced 
him- cordially, and then expreſſed his 
ſenſe of ſuch his conduct: I] muſt own, 
couſin,” he continued, that from the 
very infancy of the two children, I wiſh'd 
ſuch an union might take place in their 

riper years; by which means my fortune 

gp: deſeend entire to your future pro- 

Vor. II. . geny 
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geny: Perhaps I have acted amiſs; but 
this favourite ſcheme of mine has been 
uppermoſt upon all occaſions, and in 
every part of my management of the 
young folks: I know the friends I have 


made my confidants in this deſign, are 


not ſo ſanguine as myſelf, and think their 


different tempers, and the kindred - like 
manner they have been brought up in, 


will diſappoint my views: But I own I 
am not ſo clear ſighted, and ſtill am wed- 
ded to them. Sure, couſin, never did 
heaven point out a more agreeable union. 
My ſon, I muſt ſay, and will ſay again, 
is the moſt accompliſhed, moſt excellent 


youth, that ever I believe, exiſted: Were 
I to recount to you all his virtues and 


good qualities, I ſhould never have ended: 


Hie is likewiſe, in my eye, at leaſt, the 


handſomeſt man that can be beheld ; but 
ſo gentle, fo full of humility, that he 
ſeems not to know his own perfections. 
Our dear Lucy is, on the other hand, a 
paragon of beauty, her diſpoſition per- 
fectly amiable, and they already have a 
Lager een or each other, I am 
iy 54 able 
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able to ſettle them in an eſtate ſuperior 
to the Baronet's, and I will not think ſo 
meanly of Lucy, as that ſhe has any re- 
gard for an empty title. I intended in 
my next viſit to you, to propoſe the 
match ; I hope nothing will hinder its 
accompliſhment, for I have brooded over 
it ſo long, and indulged ſo much mental 
ſatisfaction in the proſpect of it, that I 
muſt own J ſhall be very unhappy, if it 
proves abortive, and I am ſure none but 
our profeſſed enemies can oppoſe it.” 

Poor gentleman, he little imagined how 

totally altered Lucy was now, tho” in ſo 
ſhort a ſpace, under the tuition of her 
adroit governeſs !—Jones, at once, vow'd 
it ſhould be as his couſin ſaid, and that 
- he would give the Baronet his final anſwer 
as ſoon as he met him again: Twould 
be ungrateful, indeed,” added he, to 
circumvent ſo evidently beneficial a pro- 
poſal, after all you have done for, and all 
you have ſuffered from my family.” They 
parted infinitely pleaſed with each other; 
Jones, being now as ſanguine for the 
match, as Goldſmith himſelf. 
- i E 2 'He 
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le no ſooner arrived at home, than he 
went into the dining room, and ſent a 
meſſage for his wife and daughter to at- 
tend him; but they were gone out on a 
viſit, after Sir Hugh left the houſe : That 
gentleman had made the beſt uſe of his 
time, and if he got no abſolute promiſe 
from the daughter, the mother, however, 
gave him poſitive aſſurances that he, and 
he only, ſhould be the happy man. From 
the aſperſions of the widow Williams, he 
cleared himſelf, to both their ſatisfac- 
tions; but Lucy, reſolved to mortify her 
thoroughly, inſiſted he ſhould write a re- 
proaching letter, bitterly complaining of 
her baſeneſs, with ſome degrading expreſ- 
ſions of her perſon, which the infatuated 
lover implicitly complied with. 

It was pretty late before Mrs. Jones 
and her daughter returned; when, after 
fitting ſome time together, Jones, with- 
out any preparative, deſired his daughter 
to think no more of Sir Hugh Owen : 

£208 I have,” ſaid he, a better offer, and 
one, I am ſure, that will prove infinitely 
more agreeable to you, in my view. Sir 


Hugh, 
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Hugh, I own, is much of a gentleman, 
and a very honeſt man; but my man is 
not only handſome, but handſomer than 
any man I ever beheld; his fortune will 
be ſuperior, and his manners ſuch as 
would do honour to nobility itſelf.” The 
ladies both gueſs'd who he meant, and 
the elder Teturn'd, © Lord, my dear, 
what do you talk of; if you mean my 
couſin's idol; would you 'marry your 
daughter to a perſon of neither birth nor 
conſideration, as we may ſuppoſe? One 
bred up thro' charity, and whoſe original 
may be mean and baſe to the laſt degree?” 
« Beſides,” added Lucy, I have been ſo 
long uſed to look upon him as a brother, 
that *twill be impoſſible, I think, to con- 
ſider him in the light of an huſband: I 
muſt own, papa, all you ſay of his per- 
ſon and accompliſhments to be juſt, and 
I ſhall ever value my dear Billy; but I 
never could diſcoyer the leaſt diſpoſition 
in him to love me, but as a relation and 
companion, and I am ſure I never felt o- 
therwiſe for him.“ Beſides,” interrup- 
ted the mother, why muſt my couſin 

8 make 
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make my family amends by ſuch a match ? 
If he is ſo unjuſt as to leave all he has to 
his adopted ſon, let him do it; but he has 


no claim of right to make my daughter 
unhappy, who, but for his'own arts, had 


ever been educated under the eyes of her 


parents.” 
Jones was too much . to Ber 


more: Very well !—very pretty, ma- 
dam, indeed, he rejoined, in an elevated 
tone of voice, If you have fo ſoon for- 
got your obligations to Mr. Goldſmith, 
I have not, or ever ſhall: And if your 
daughter can forget her preſerver, her 
friend, her benefactor, and her indulgent 
parent, as I may call him, ſhe is, alas! 
too like her mother. Is this, Madam, 
your boaſted repentance, for an intended 
crime of the blackeſt dye? This, your 
return for the late happy recovery of this 
daughter ?—PTl] talk no more to ſuch 
perſons : *Tis neceſſary, now, that I make 
uſe of my authority as a huſband and a 
parent, which I have too much diſpenſed 
with. I therefore, in the firſt place, 


charge you, Madam, not to entertain Sir 
Sa 2 Hutz, 
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Hugh, or any other ſuitor to my daugh- 
ter, in my houſe: And you, Miſs, I 
command to receive Mr. Goldſmith, as 
the man I intend for your huſband. —4 
perſon of no birth or conſideration !—bred up 
thro Charity Very fine expreſſions from 
you, truly: But, if you are ſo blind to 
merit and virtue like his, I am not, or 
ever will be, and if Lucy marries any 
other, I ſwear the fortune I intended for 
her, I will beſtow upon this Orphan, red 
up on charity; for if ſhe does not think 
proper to make him amends for your in- 
jurious treatment of him, I will. I ſhall 
ſay no more —but will find out your Ba- 
ronet, and let him underſtand he has no 
more buſineſs. here.” So ſaying, he roſe 
and left the room, and the ladies as much- 
mortified as can well be imagined. Miſs. 
was the firſt who opened her mouth, af-, 
ter his departure: * Ah! mamma, what 
do I hear—muſt I be made unhappy, by 
the very hand from whom I expected pro- 

tection ? But what did my papa mean, 
by Billy's, ſufferings from you, and the 
propriety. of my making him amends for, 

EE them? 


1 
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them? There is ſomewhat more in this 

affair than ever I thought; many ex- 

preſſions have been uſed in fny hearing, 

that make me ſuſpect there is ſome what 
at the bottom of all this, thoꝰ N eannot com- 
prehend it: How eame Tbrought up at 
a diſtanee from home? What connection 
have the fortunes of By and myſelf? 
e Pray, mamma, tell me“ Mrs. Jones 
turned Pale, baſe as ſhe was, at theſe cloſe 
queſtions; but ſoon recovering herſelf, 
told the ſtory of Billy's being taken up, 
the conſequent fondneſs of Mr. Gold- 
ſmith for him, and her attempt to Real. 
him from him, with all the had lately un- 
detſtood" of the diſappolntment ſhe met 
with; glofling the whole over, very art-' 

fully, with the benefit the intended her 
family thereby, and the care he intend- 
ed to have taken 'of the Orphan, tho? it 
had been bafſtly reported otherwiſe. * She' 
concluded all,” by" affirming; "that" Me.” 
_ Goldſmith was in his dotage, governed by 
whim and caprice, and wiſh'd The could 
fall upon ſome! way to ſet fim againſt the 


youth, and reſtore him to kisſetiſes, as The! 
* ns phraſed 


1 it. er Beard. ner u great 
flence: throughout, and, tho' ſo partially 
related, could not refrain her tears: She, 
however, embrac'd her mamma, and de- 
clared ſhe: with*d ſhe could be made eaſy 
without doing any injury to Billy, for 
whom ſhe had yet . remains of ten- 
derneſs. 
Mrs. Jones n overcome - this difi- 
culty, and made Lucy her confidante, 
now reſolved in herſelf, not to ſtop here; 
but to difappoint the match, and alſo, if 
poſſible, to remove the Orphan from St. 
Hmael : Whilſt ſhe was indulging this 
thought, Sir Hugh, who had been fought 
in vain by Mr. Jones, came to with them 
a good night. Mrs. Jones immediately 
feized the lucky opportunity, to impart 
to him all that had paſſed; but knew him 
too well to make him the affociate in the 
deſigns which ſhe had been brooding up- 
on, and which, tho* ſhe had refolyed to 
purſue, ſhe had not yet hit upon any luc- 
ky circumſtance to guide her therein. 
Sir Hugh was ſtruck ro the heart at what 
he heard; he eſteemed young Goldſmith, 
E 5 and 
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was concerned that he was to be his i- 
val: He ſaid a great deal in his praiſe; 
and, at length, dropped the following ex- 
preſſions, which was a foundation ſuffici- 
ent for Mrs. Jones's fertile brain to work 
upon: One thing alone, dear madam,” 
ſays he, gives me ſome gleam of hope: 
Mr. Goldſmith, I am certain, by my ob- 
ſervations, is enamoured of another young 
lady, and they are really deſerving of each 
other, and, unleſs forced to it, will not 
oppoſe my love: But what his affection 
and gratitude to his father may effect, I 
know-not—I am afraid too much for my 
peace.” Mrs. Jones, at theſe words, 
brighten'd up—ſhe immediately conceiv- 
ed, if he was ſmitten with another object, 
he himſelf would reject the propoſed 
match; and thereby ſhe foreſaw would 
forfeit the eſteem of her couſin and her 
| huſband, and perhaps, make a total breach 
between him and them, and immediately 
lved to acquieſce, in appearance, with 


5; "Thoſe gentlemen for that purpoſe, that 


the refuſal might not come from Lucy, 
* from him, which would produce all 
the 
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ſhe wiſhed for, and would bring ruin 
(for well ſhe knew her collfin's poſitive 
temper) upon the Orphan, and ſecure 
Goldſmith's affection and fortune to her 
own family. She was very inquiſitive to 
know who the lady was, that he ſuppoſed 
Billy had ſet his affections on, and after 
ſome hefitation he told her, Mis Sukey | 
Thomas, the only daughter of his neigh- 
bour, Sir Trevor Thomas. Here Was 
another blow, which required all her ſtock 
of diſimulation to ſupport decently be- 
fore Sir Hugh. Well ſhe Knew the worth 
of the lady, alt the y dneſs and o pu- 
lence of her father: Here all her ran- 
cour to the Orphan revived in full force; 
if ſhe could have unboſomed herſelf, ſhe 
would have exclaim'd directly“ Curſe 
upon it—ſhall he have a chance of for- 
tune and happineſs, who 1 am determined 
to deprive of both—No, no, I will ferve 
my own ends with him firſt—I will fave 
Lucy the danger of offending her father 
and couſin—and—and then—if I can, 
fet the Baronet and' his daughter againſt 
him: They look upon him as a young 

E 6 gentle- 
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18 a faundling——a) outcaſt—he will then 


be rejected: — My couſin s and huſband's 
favour forfeited, he will vs 8 ue 
exile, and I—yes—1 ſhall be revenge 
= d Feb ſcandal he has 184 
Ley "Theſe would have been her words, 
I 110 for they were the very ideas that 
inſtantaneouſly darted into her mind: 
Immedigtely a ſelf. approving, but ſome- 


What, f like ſmile ſmogthed her face, 
and t 1 2 542 what Sir Hugh had in 


»Þ}] 


formed them,” ſhe ſaid, . might be . 


2 for, ſhe ſhould be. greatly concerned to 


have Billy made unhappy: However, 
Sir,” - ſhe continued, * we myſt. act cau- 
tiouſly in this matter: Ii neceſſary 
you ſhould decline your publick preten- 


Lend. to Py q hve for the 0 8 but 
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"bur 3 : Do you take care to pO 
prudent, and cautious of alarming Mr. 
Jones, 
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Jones, "an leave the reſt to me. 1 am 
under no doubt, in that caſe, that 1 ſhalf 
be able to. make all parties happy, and 
ſhould be proud of an alliance, Sir Hugh, 
with your virtues: 1 reiterate it—we 
muſt he very wary ; for I neyer knew 


my! kufbänd ſo reſolved in any thing, 11 0 


| he ſeems to be for this match. Sir Hug 

and Lucy promiſed to be entirely 80. 
verned by her, and the former ſoon Af- 
ter took his leave, which was not ore 
than twenty minutes before Jones c me 
in, heavily complaining he could not 
meet with him, after a long ſearch. As 
the firſt ſtep to conciliate her huſhand's 
favour, ſhe at once acknowledged, frank- 
ly, that Sir Hugh had been with her and 


Lucy, and added, My dear, I have 
followed your directions, and believe he 


will trouble us no more, fince I told him 
how firmly bent you was upon the pro- 
poſed match; Lucy alſo expreſs'd her 
deſire, to be peſter'd no more with his 


addreſſes. I hope you will pardon me 


for what T ſaid, in my firſt emotion, re- 


ative to Mr. Goldſmith: I have ſince 
reflected 


a 
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reflected upon the matte * think your 
choice is very good. 157 vill entirely 
co-operate with you, and y couſin to 
bring it about, and hope Wo 8 ob; 
jections will be ſoon overcome, as well as 
my y.0wn.”. 4 17 3 
Lucy ſtared and looked very filly, at 
caring this from, her mother; not being 
able to imagine at what ſhe was aiming; 
however, as ſhe took care to caſt two or 
three emphatical looks towards her, un- 
obſerved, ſhe ſilently ſeemed to acquieſce. 
This pur. the father f into the gayeſt hu- 
mour imaginable: His wife had now, 
once more, contrived to deceive him, 
which ſne could not ſo readily have done, 
but that his eagerneſs contributed there- 
to; for we are never more eaſily duped, 
than when our own wiſhes are flattered 
and gratified. He gave a looſe to the joy of 
his heart, he ran out into laviſh, tho' de- 
ſerved encomiums upon Billy and his pa- 
tron, he promiſed Lucy that he would 
fling a farther ſum in, as an addition to 
her fortune, and, in fine, produced a let- 
ter he had received from his ſon, with 
| advice 
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advice that he ſhould be at Carmarthen, 
in about a fortnight's time: Then you 
little ſlut,” added he, you will fee a 
brother, that will not diſgrace you, and 
who is already maſter of a fortune, gain- 
ed by his own induſtry and ſucceſs, and 
let me tell you, madam, .(turning to his 
wife) you will then boaſt of having a ſon 
and ſon-in-law, the equals to whom will 
ſcarce be found within an hundred r 
of Carmarthen. 
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HAT Und; obſtinite vrincitle 
1 we generally call conſcience, often 
takes a deal of time and trouble before it 
is overcome and ſilenced, ſo as never to 
riſe up more in rebellion againſt our de- 
fires: This even Mrs. Jones had often 
found, and now, in a fainter degree con- 
tinued to experience ; but as for Lucy, 
» ſhe had many and tormenting qualms, 
upon the preſent occaſion, which gave 
her mother an infinite deal of inquictude. 
She herſelf was now and then faintly 
touch'd with fomewhat like remorſe, at 
| what ſhe was about; was irreſolute for 
a ſome moments: Her ſon's expected ar- 
rival, who had, ſhe knew, been bred up 
in great reverence for his couſin, and 
Was a man of integrity and honour, not 


a little awed her: The damp ſhe ſhould 
throw 


throw upon her huſband's fond expec- 
tations, nay the miſery the ſhould reduce 

the Orphan to, often haunted her mind* 
But the reader will readily conceive, that 
ſhe ſoon drove away theſe intruding re- 
flections, and that hatred and reſentment 
reſum' d their place in her boſom : She 
might now have made herſelf a ſupreme- 
ly happy woman; but ſhe ſeemed to re- 
ſolve not to be happy, unleſs ſhe render d 
her- friends miſerable. Moſt diabolical 
temper! Lucy, to whom ſhe explained, 
ſoon after, what ſhe had ſaid to her fa- 
ther, a nd let into all her deſign'd ma- 
nagement, ſave what related to her at- 
tempts againſt Billy, was more violently 
affected. Tho! ſhe was now overwhelm'd 
in pleaſure, diſſipation and folly; tho' ſhe 
could hear Goldſmith ſneered at, and 
even her father; ; tho! ſhe retained none 
of that lively attachment for Billy, ſhe 
formerly had; tho' ſhe was utterly be- 
come the flave of faſhion, and of whim, 
ſome of the old maxims ſhe had follow- 
ed, the rules ſſie had been taught, often 
intruded themſelves: She ſigh'd when 
ſhe 


ſhe thought of her late benefactor, and 
his adopted ſon, being diſappointed or 
rendered unhappy, and wiſh'd her mo- 
ther would take no ſtep that was incon- 
ſiſtent with their welfare: But the mo- 
ther took care to hurry her from pleaſure 
to pleaſure, from amuſement to amuſe- 
ment, ſo perpetually, that theſe reflexions 
became leſs and leſs frequent and piere- 
ing, and ſhe not only forgot every obli- 
gation to the family at St. Iſmael, but 
left off all correſpondence by letter there, 
which at firſt ſhe had accuſtomed herſelf 
to, and no more thought of Mrs. Lloyd, 
Mrs. Julian, or Mrs. Penry, than if ſuch 
perſons had never exiſted. Her amour 
with Sir Hugh, alſo contributed to this 
oblivion of former events; ſhe lov'd, or 
thought ſhe lov'd him, and his intercourſe 
with her had raiſed his paſſion to a pitch 
that brook'd reſtraint hardly. Mean time 
Billy often viſited at Mr. Jones's, was re- 
_ ceived with the uſual diſtinction; but had 
yet never opened his mouth upon the 


main Ars little 1 imagining, however, 
1 | that 
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that the ladies were ſenſible of the Wen 
of his backwardneſs. 8 

We muſt now retroſpect to St. I ſmae} 
and Ithin Duon, and relate ſome matters 
that paſſed there, prior to the above ſitu- 
ation of affairs at Carmarthen. 

We left the Orphan at Mr. Lloyd's, 

upon a viſit, at the time Mr. Jones rode 
over to Goldſmith's, as before related, 
where he alſo found Mr. Jenkins. Thoſe 
excellent perſons, who lov'd him moſt af- 
fectionately, and whoſe eſteem he had 
attracted by his conſtant behaviour, were 
tranſported at ſeeing him, and now in- 
formed him of their motives, for adviſing 
his father to ſend Lucy home to her pa- 
rents: Nay, Mrs. Lloyd went fo far as 
to add, © I cannot, child, think with pa- 
tience of your being ally'd to that bad 
woman, for her behaviour upon the late 


| diſcovery, convinced me, ſhe never truly 


repented, nor has at all mended her 
heart; beſides, by ſome intelligence F 
have received, ſne is leading her daugh- 
ter into ſo many vanities and follies, as 


_ ſtill render her leſs deſerving o ſueh 
an 
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an huſband as you, I know, will make. 

Therefore, with proper care on our ſide, 
they may do the buſineſs for us; for | 

hear Sir Hugh is her conſtant viſitor, and 

title and pre- eminence, wil certainly 
weigh down the ſcale in his favour. We 
all grieve that our worthy friend at St. 
IImael, is ſo bent upon the match, be- 
tween her and you, and we look forwards 
with apprehenſion at the trouble his ine- 
vitable diſappointment will give him; 
but let us hope that the endearments of 
a grateful ſon, and the charms of friend- 
ſhip, will alleviate his chagrin, and bring 
his mind to its wonted peace and calm- 
neſs, and to that rectitude of judgment, 
which only in this Samy has ever 
failed him.“ 

- Billy, encouraged * this 8 un- 
boſom'd himſelf with freedom ; he paint- 
ed the, diſtreſs of his ſoul 3 he owned his 
love for Miſs Thomas, with all the con- 
flicts he had been agitated with, and his 

reſolution, if yet they had not heard it, 
to own to the Baronet and his daughter. 
his forlorn ſtate, and his n 
* 15 
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his parents: But after all, my dear 
friends, he added, I cannot reflect 
upon what I owe to my dear patron and 
father, without reſolving to follow the 
dictates of gratitude, if I could reconcile 
them to my duty to my Creator, and as 
a rational creature. Alas! I have daily 
objects before me, that impreſs thoſe dic- 
tates more forcibly. For my ſake, I ſee 
the aged Mrs. Penry, ſupported in a man- 
ner ſhe deſerves—favours heaped upon 
her deſerving children for my ſake, ho- 
neſt Deborah Price lately married and ſet- 
tled happily: I am in actual poſſeſſion of 
all my father's property — all his affairs go 
through my hands — nothing is with-held 
from me: The dear Mrs. Julian, bend- 
ing under the weight of years, often em- 
braces me with tears, and ſeems, me- 
thinks, to ſay——Ah! do not make this 
family unhappy— Are you the ſerpent; 
that, cheriſh'd and reſtor'd to life, ſtings 
to death its preſervers ?—My father views 
me with a fondneſs of affection, that di- 
ſtracts mez;—1T think, I even hear him 
fay to himſelf Can he can he contra- 

| dict 
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dict my wiſhes—and bow me down to the 
grave in ſorrow, in my advanced age !— 
I that love him that would give up all 
J poſſeſs for his ſake.— Oh! my friends, 
what is it not that I owe him! — Owe 
him? — I owe him above all, that I am 
happy in your honoured and valued 
friendſhip that under your eyes and 
joint cares I am become what I am and 
I dread by any act or thought to forfeit, | 
tho? inadvertently, your eſteem. Gra- 
cious God i into what a labyrinth am I 
entered—Confuſion, every way, harrows 
up my breaſt, and diſtracts my ideas!” 
The friends beheld his fituation, and 
heard theſe mournful expreſſions with 
much concern. Mr. Lloyd ſaid it was 
no time to trifle, and recommended an 
endeavour, by honeſt advice and ſolid 
reaſoning, to bring Mr. Goldſmith to 
himſelf: Mrs. Lloyd and Billy were a- 
gainſt it; but Mr. Jenkins, joining in 
opinion with the former, at length 
brought them over, tho Billy trembled 
for the conſequences z not to himſelf, for 


PAT have rather been turned out, an 
| outcaſt, 
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outcaſt, and a wanderer, than think of a 
union ſo diſagreeable and irrational; but 
the diſturbance it might give his father 
touch'd him to the heart: Look ye, 
my dear,” Jenkins faid, I can never 
think with patience of your being forced 
to proſtitute the moſt ſolemn vows, to the 
purpoſes of procuring any temporary 
eaſe, either to yourſelf or another: Let 
your obligations be ever ſo great, and 
great, no doubt, they are, you muſt 
never repay them at the hazard of your 
duty to God, or that ſelf-approving con- 
ſciouſneſs, which ſhould regulate all your 
actions. We. muſt not make a mockery 
of the moſt ſolemn inſtiturion: No, we 

muſt obey God rather than man—and by 
his mercies to thee, in particular, he de- 
= mands it ſurely gratitude to the divine 
Being ſhould precede that to any human 
creature: Fear not the event; obſtinate-- 
ly as he is fixed in his deſign, I have ſuch 
an opinion of his good ſenſe, that when 
he ſees the abſurdity of purſuing the mat- 
ter further, he will yield to the force of 
conviction, He will bluſh at his having 


indulg d 
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indulg'd the thought: Fire and water 

would as ſoon unite as thee and Lucy. 

Lever perceived, poor girl, that ſhe would 

fall off to the practice of every folly of 

her ſex, would reject and forget all the 
wiſe and prudent counſels beſtowed upon 
her, by this excellent lady: Say no more 

—PIl be bound for my ſucceſs— we will 

have none of Mrs. Jones's 1 race at St. 

Iſmael.” - 

It was agreed hereupon, that, in a few 
days, Mr. Jenkins ſhould viſit Mr. Gold- 
ſmith, and that Billy ſhould have notice 
of the time, that he ge be out of the 
way. 

When he returned ans . San 
his patron in a more chearful temper than 
he had for ſome time obſerved: In fact, 
Jones's viſit and acquieſcence with his pro- 
poſals, had quite exhilerated his ſpirits, 
and, if poſſible, more rivetted the match 

in his mind. He ſeem'd to ſtruggle, to 
ſuppreſs ſomewhat, which yet: he wiſh'd 
were divulg'd. The Orphan, delighted 
to ſee him ſo joyous, forgot all his re- 
grets and apprehenſions for that moment, 
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and endeavoured to do and ſay all he 
dould, to keep up the good humour, 


without ſuſpecting on what foundation it 


was built: They fate up late—the whole 
family rejoiced, they knew not for what 
_ reaſon; but that the principals were ſo 
enlivened. It was unfortunate that Gold- 


ſmith had not lately been at Carmarthen, 


not willing to viſit that town, till he were 
better - aſſured of the compliance of all 
concerned, to his deſires ; for his diſcern- 
ment was ſo excellent, that he could not 
have avoided perceiving the total meta- 


morphoſis of Lucy, which would have 


been very much in his ſon's favour. And 
now, he was determined not to go till he 
ſaw Jones again, with an account of the 
Baronet's decampment, and the manner 


the ladies reliſh'd the propoſal: Behold 


how weak, how erring the moſt under- 
ſtanding man can be, when ſelf-gratifica- 
tion is at ſtake, ſelf advantace : I fear te 
wiſeſt and beſt of the ſpecies do, and 


ever will, in ſuch caſes, think and act like 


Goldſmith. He had fix'd his premiſſes: 
Lucy could not refuſe the amiable and 
. I. F generous 
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generous Orphan; nor could he reject 
the handſome, the beauteous Lucy: No 
conſideration was beſtowed upon the poor 
Sir Hugh ; none of the daggers felt that 
muſt be planted in the breaſt of a deſpond- 
ing lover. They were to be married, 
nolens volens, and when their conſent was 
demanded, the approving, the eager Yes 
was not in the leaſt doubted : Thus this 
man of learning, religion, morality, and 
fine ſenſe, treated his fellow-creatures, his 
dependents, in this caſe, like mere ma- 
chines, when, in every other, where pre- 
poſſeſſion or partiality had not blinded 
him, he was upright and juſt, and weigh'd 
all things in the ſcale of reaſon. Reader, 
there are more Goldſmith's in the world; 
it is hoped thou wilt endeavour to avoid 
his error—eſpecially, where a ſon or a 
daughter may be rendered unhappy, by 
thy obſtinacy ! 

Three or four days paſſed afterwards, 
in the uſual manner, at St. Iſmael, when 
Mr. Goldſmith having ſome buſineſs to 
tranſact at Llandilovaur, deſired his ſon, 


in his abſence, to pay a viſit to Carmar- 
then: 


tion of the family: Beſide, he dreaded 
left Sir Trevor ſhould be able to come 
over to St. Iſmael, and propoſe ſome 


things which he knew would be far from 
meeting with a kind reception. There- 
fore he generouſly, at all hazards, reſolv'd 


to diſcover his ſituation to the Baronet 
and his amiable daughter, and was pleaſed 
with the opportunity, which did not con- 
fine him to a day or two, as he knew it 
would be more before his father could 
return home. His noble reſolution fir'd 
him to put it into execution ; tho* he 
dreaded the conſequences : Little did he 


at this time, however, enter into himſelf, - 
or he would have diſcovered ſtill other, 


tho* more latent motives prompting his 
deſign. He repreſented to himſelf, in 
the moſt engaging lights, the ſacrifice he 
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then: This was the moſt joyful news 
to him imaginable ; he thought he had 
been guilty of ingratitude, in not having 
again viſited Ithin Duon; for as no buſi- 
neſs had called him that way, he had no 
excuſe to his father for going there, who 
ſtudiouſly, he found, avoided any men- 


; 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
by 
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was going to make—the heroic fortitude 
he. ſhould exerciſe in opening the moſt 
mortifying confeſſion of his poverty and 
dependency: Yet, at the ſame time, 
had he believed that ſcorn and contempt 
would have ſucceeded that reſpect ſhew'd 
him by Miſs. Thomas, it would have fro- 
zen his very ſoul: No, he thought he 
ſhould be pitied—that he ſhould behold 
the ſympathetic tear drop from her fine 
eyes, and that Sir Trevor himſelf would 
diſcover tokens of ſorrow ; in fact, more 
flattering than mortifying ideas poſſeſſed 
his mind, and love, would he not have 
check'd the reflection, was his predomi- 
nant principle of action on this occaſion. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VE 
The triumph of humanity and benevolence. 


HE morning after. his father's de- 
parture, he ſet out for Ithin Duon, 
taking care, in juflification of the above 
remark, to array himſelf in the moſt be- 
coming attire he was maſter of. He 
3ogg'd on, full of cogitation, until he ar- 
rived within about half a mile of the good 
Baronet's ſeat, on which he fondly gaz'd, 
and frequently ſigh'd, when his preſent 
intention occurred to his mind; for 
the beauties, the graces, the amiable 
qualities of the object it contained other- 
wiſe employed his thoughts. Un- 
happy youth,” he exclaim'd, hard and 
uncommon is thy fortune! Before thee 
all that can endear this life to a rational, 
a ſenſible mind; but impoſſible to be en- 
joy'd! Behind me I have alſo every 
thing flattering, every thing agreeable ; 
but clogg'd with a circumſtance that palls 
ale F 3 9 the 
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the pleaſure they would elſe produce !— 
But I go, to embrace my fortune — yet 
ſhould the lovely creature, who is kind 
and beneficent to every one, deſpiſe my 
forlorn ſtate—my uncertain parentage, 
how ineffably wretched ſhall I be! No, 
charming maid—If I am not worthy your 
affection, at leaſt indulge the pity and 
compaſſion ſo conſonant to your diſpoſi- 
tion, and I will endeavour to efteem it 
happineſs !” By this time he had rang 
at the gate, and was received by the ſer- 
vants with the utmoſt reſpect: They 
remembered him a favoured, a welcome 
viſitor, and ſervants ever copy the looks 
and behaviour of their maſters. To the 
ſurpriae of our Orphan, he diſcovered, 
the moment he entered the hall, Sir Tre- 
vor and his fair daughter, waiting to re- 
ceive him; for his arrival had been no- 
ticed to them, the minute he entered the 
court yard. What pencil ſhall I borrow, 
to paint in all the glowing colours that 
are preſent to my imagination, thoſe fine 
portraits that filled the admiring eyes of 
the fond baronet and his domeſticks, 
when 


- 
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when Billy, advancing with graceful 
mien and reverential awe, ſaluted the 
lilly hand of the adorable Suſanna, who 
devoured him, as he did her, with eyes, 
in which the tendereſt reſpect were diſco- 
verable, mingled with rays of delight, 
that words are too faint to deſcribe. No, 
reader, the ſcene was above deſcription: 
F can more eaſily expreſs the hearty and 
affectionate behaviour of Sir Trevor, who 
folded the Orphan in a hearty and ſtre. 
muous embrace, told him his vifit wip'd 
out every regret he had harboured at his 
deferring it ſo long; then taking him un- 
der one arm, and his daughter under the 
other, led them into his apartment, ſay- 
ing, with his uſual vivacity, Come, I 
think now I ſee my family pictures; 
thoſe that T ſhall ever view with more ſa- 
tisfaction than I can any other objects.“ 
Seated, and mutual enquiries, uſual on 
occaſions of meeting, over, and dinner 
ferv'd vp, Billy, in the enjoyment of this 
enlivening company, for a while forgot 
all his regrets, gave a looſe to that fine 
Rae and wit he was naturally maſter of 

| 1 Egaz'd 
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5 —gaz'd—torbore to eat till reminded of 
it over and over, and was ſo entirely ab- 
ſorbꝰ' d in contemplating the charms of the 
fair one, her delicate expreſſions, that he 
never once thought of enquiring after 
Mr. Manley and his lady. Well, my 
dear boy,” cries Sir Trevor, I hope 
you ſtay with us at leaſt the ſucceeding 
night, and the next day: We ſhall en- 
deavour to make your ſojourn, as agree- 
able as we can. Providence has here pro- 
vided you another parent, who will ſtrive 
to lave FOR. (98. much as the generous 
Goldſmith, Billy bluſh'd at this expreſ- 
ſion, and hon down his-head—he per- 
ceived already his ſtory was known to Sir 
Trevor, and notwithſtanding the kind 
accent and the noble manner he ſpoke 
in, and the reflection that it rendered 
his meditated declaration ſtill more eaſy 
and pertinent; yet it was ſome moments 
before he could recover from his confuſion. 
At length, he anſwered, the tears moiſ- 
tening 1G 75 eyes: Ah! my dear Sir 
Trevor, you have touch'd upon a ſubject. 
that fills, me with regret, when J con- 
ſider, 
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fider, as an Orphan, as an alien to my 
real parents, I am unworthy the honour 
you beſtow. upon me; but my ſenſe of 
your goodneſs, is the more exalted, Lou 
have heard, Sir, my ſad ftory—it is in- 
deed no ſecret—Yet I came prepared to 
impart it to you and that lady if, per- 
chance, you had not known it I thought 
it but juſt to diſcloſe my ſtrange fortunes, 
that I might no longer impoſe myſels 
upon ſuch kind and beneficent friends, 
in a character, that I had no other pre- 
tenſion to, than the friendſhip and com- 
- mand of my ever honoured Mr. Lloyd and 
his lady gave me.” If,“ Miſs reply'd, * 
_ Say Papa, Sir, has given you pain, as 1 
perceive he has innocently done, I am 
| ſure he never intended it. If poſſible, you. 
have a warmer place in our eſteem, than 
you had before, ſince we have heard yous 
hiſtory : Lou are entitled to the patro- 
nage of all the friends of virtue; all fuck 
will be proud of calling you their rela- 
tion; for related you are by the nobleſt 
ties to all ſuch: Congenial ſouls, want 
not the common bands of nature to unite 
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them: Exalted ſentiments, generous in- 
clinations, rectitude of heart, are ſupe- 
yior to all other qualities; theſe we ac- 

quire—they are our own in ſome ſenſe, 
whereas birth and fortune are accidents 
that a man of the moſt groveling diſpoſi- 


tion may poſſeſs in common with kings 


and nobles. Believe me, Sir, your pa- 
rents were perſons, however, of conſide- 
ration—every thing about you beſpeaks 
it. Here, Sir, you muſt think yourſelf 
at home—we ſhall double our cares to 
Pleaſe and oblige you—and never imagine 


yourſelf deſtitute of parents and relations: 


See (concluded the lovely creature, with 
a ſmile that was peculiarly engaging) here 
is another father and behold in me a 
fiſter—he is, I know, a parent worth 
your acceptance, and J aſſure you I ſhall 
approve myſelf likewiſe a friend to your 
merits, and a lover of your virtues.” 
« After what,” rejoin'd the Orphan, 
* moſt amiable lady, you have with ſuch 
unexampled beneficence declared, it will 


be even rudeneſs not to reſume my ſpirits: 


If the merciful favour and protection of 
heaven 
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| heaven can plead in my behalf, great 
cauſe have I to be ſatisfied. From my 
_ earlieſt days I have been nurtured and foſ- 
tered by the moſt generous of men, and 
his diſintereſted and noble friends; pro- 
vidence has alſo directed me to the notice 
of yourſelf and your excellent father, who 
uninfluenced by the ſordid maxims of the 
world, bids me ſtill look up and expect 
his countenance z whilſt you, Madam, 
with angels voice chear my ſadning ſoul. 
If attempts have been made to render 
me wretched, they have all been diſap- 
pointed, and I truſt in the ſame merci- 
ful protection, that I ſhall eſcape what- 
ever evils may be threatened : Sure, 
no unhappineſs can attack the man 
that you, the favourite of heaven,. and 
the bleſſing of the world, ſmile upon 
and approve—Oh ! were I but more wor- 
thy oft“ Say no more on this head, 
at preſent,” Sir Trevor interrupted; 
know that you are dear to us, and that 
in the ſhort time of our acquaintance, 
you have made a greater progreſs in our 
affections, than any other could in years: 
TS You 
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Lou are like ourſelves, and I am more 
proud of thee, than if deck'd with titles, 
and poſſeſs d of the wealth of the Indies. 
Virtue with me is the only nobility. 
That will ever be permanent, and pro- 
duce its proper effects; family and for- 
tune, as my Sukey wiſely obſerved, are 
mere accidents, and often the lot of the 
unworthy. Let virtue ever be the te- 
nant, the gueſt of this manſion; could L 
provide in future, no one elſe but the vir- 
tuous ſhould. ever inhabit here to no 
one elſe ſhould thoſe hoſpitable gates be 
opened.” 

The Orphan, ftruck with theſe noble 
fentiments, forgot: for ſome moments he 
was affociated with mortals—he look?d 
with reverence and, awe upon the Ba- 
ronet and his charming daughter, as Be- 
ings of a ſuperior claſs. Tho? it had been 
tis good fortune to have known few per- 
ſons but thoſe of the ſame kindred way of 
thinking, yet he reflected that.the gene- 
roſity, the humanity of this admirable fa- 
mily, exceeded every thing he had obſer- 


| ved. * Gracious Being,“ he ſilently ſaid. to 
himſc. 
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| himſelf, © the happineſs thou haſt. be- 
ſtowed upon. me, in ſuch full meaſure, 

may it be deſtroyed by no ſtorm of paſ- 
ſion, or of misfortune! Vet can ſuch a 
profuſion of bliſs be laſting—ah ! can it 
be the lot of mortality! 

The ſubject was now dropp'd, and 
whilft Miſs retired to give orders in the 
family, Sir Trevor led-him to all parts of 
his houſe, to his library, and at length to 
his daughter's apartment: © Look ye, 
Sir,” ſaid he, at entering it, this I look 
upon as a hallowed ſpot, but my Sukey has 
no; ſecrets the elevation of her mind, and 
the propriety of her actions, ſet her above 
reſerve or concealment.” Here the Or- 
phan, who really trod, as if he was upon 
ſacred ground, found every where new 
ſubjects for love and admiration; the 
fine works of herſelf and her mamma, in 
the bed, curtains, and other furniture, 
not only diſplayed their great induſtry, 
bur ſuch taſte and elegance as could ne- 
ver be ſufficiently extolled ; her choice of 
books, her inſtruments. of muſic, next at- 


tracted bim, and in the former he traced 
GD. 
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the ſoundneſs of her judgment, and the 
beauties of her mind. Sir Trevor was 
forc'd, every now and then, to awaken 
kim, by a clap on the ſhoulder, to make 
him a partaker of thoſe refle&ions, which 


this dear ſpot gave rife to; ſo fix'd he 


was on every object, that he, jeſtingly, told 


him, if they went as ſlowly thro' the 


whole ſuite of rooms, they ſhould never 
have finiſhed their inſpection before 


| night came on. The viſit that was left 
to the laſt, was a cloſet which ſhone with 


all the manufactures of the Indies, in 


china, &c. And now, my boy,” ſays 
the Baronet, © you will have occaſion to 
be ſurprized at my daughter's proficiency 


in an art the ladies are ſeldom miſtreſſes 


of; all thoſe portraits, myſelf, her dear : 
mother, and many others you ſee, are the 
productions of her pencil: But ftay, 


here is one in this window, which is care- 


fully covered, and which, perhaps, I have 


not yet ſeen; ſhe has been ſome days 
much in her cloſet, and I ſuppoſe this is 
: the product of that retirement :?* So ſaying, 


be took the piece up, both eagerly ſtriv- 
ing 
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ing to catch the firſt ſight of it, which 
caus'd them at the ſame inſtant to ex- 
claim. Heavens! how exquiſite!” But 
in a moment their ſituations were alter'd. 
Sir Trevor looking earneſtly at Billy, 
ſaid, Ah! the little ſlut 1 ſhe has been 
recording, I fee, features, which are, 
even. in the abſence of the original, 
always preſent to us in idea. She could not 
do me a greater pleaſure.” | 
To attempt to deſcribe what our Or- 
phan felt, of joy, of tranſport, of grati- 
tude and affection, at this moment, would 
be vain. The bluſhes that fuffuſed his 
face, plainly diſcovered his confuſion 
but what paſſed in his boſom was above 
language. It was indeed the very exact 
portrait of himſelf, coloured with niceſt 
ſkill, by the faireſt hand that ever pencil 
grac'd. Several minutes of ſilence ſuc- 
ceeded, when the Orphan firſt broke it, 
by theſe words; turning his eyes av the 
ſame time to her own picture, which 
hung beſide him, painted by a maſterly 
hand. Matchleſs angel, let me adore 
thy goodneſs! Is it poſſible that I could 
any 
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any way deſerve this honour, this diſtinc- 
tion! Sure thou art able to diſcern ſpi- 
rits, and could'ſt read what paſſes in my 
boſom; could'ſt read there that lowly 
8 I pay to thy virtues, that lively, 
that never ceaſing love, I bear to thy en- 
dearing form ! Oh nothing elſe could 
diftate to thy faultleſs pencil nothing 
elſe could make me deſerving of the un- 
equalPd favour thou haſt beſtowed upon 
me !—Can I now complain of fortune; 
or any thing! This ſingle diſcovery is 
ſufficient to compenſate an age of ſorrow! 
Hut if this hand cannot return the ob- 
ligation in kind; I have thy lovely form 
painted in my heart, which will ever re- 
main there, the darling object of every 
moment of my exiſtence!” He was pro- 
ceeding, when the Baronet, ſtruck with 
his manner, interrupted him: “I have 
indeed difcovered a ſecret; F muſt aſk 
my Sukey's pardon ; but it ſhalt be adorn- 
ed with a like frame with her own ;-it ſhall 
hang beſide her, that I may view at once, 
the moſt amiable maid, and the moſt ac- 
n e "Os ever bleſsd 10 
count! 
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country: Happy ſhould I be- but EF 
muſt ſay no more—let us haſte to ſee 
our paintreſs, who, I ſuppoſe by now, is 
Wy waiting for us.” 
| They found her ſitting in the parlour ; 
the Orphan, if poſſible, approached her 
with more reverence than before: The 
diſcovery he had made filPd his heart 
with ſuch unutterable pleaſure, that he 
was loſt in the contemplation of it. They 
ſpent the reſt of the day and the ſucceed- 
ing evening in a manner that became per- 
ſons who ſeem'd born to live for each 
= other; parted with reluctance, to their 
-:- ſeveral apartments, that of our hero bee: 
| ing next to Sir Trevor's, and one of the | 
fineſt in the houſe, to which he Was con- 
ducted by the baronet himſelf. : 
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ar inerfing Event 


LEE cloſe not our. — s eyes 
for the greateſt part of the night; 
pleaſing and ſoothing ideas, attended with 
ſome cruel ſuggeſtions,. chequered his 
wakeful reflections, as they ſpontaneouſly 
roſe in his mind: He perceived himſelf 
honoured—he imagined himſelf beloved 
could a more rapturous thought be 
indulged ?—he diſcovered that the - father | 
of this blooming, this all accompliſhed 
maid, beheld her regard for him with a 
perfect approbation —— nay, that he 
wiſh'd for an union between them. His 


heart beat quick with tranſport—he ran 


over every inſpiring feature of the lovely 
Sukey ; he painted in every point of light 
her virtues—but, alas! His father—his 
father—his indulgent father and patron 
would perforce intrude— He repreſented 
him grieved, afflicted, and unhappy, by 

. | : his 


The s Briten. = 
his obſtinacy — by his ingratitude and 
cruelty—yet he thought it would be the 
worſt: of ingratitnde——"twould even be 
immoral, not to return, by the ſincereſt 
love and attachment, the affection, the 
heaveh-created affection of Miſs Thomas: 
He at once (ſuch an opinion had he of 
her prudence and her goodneſs) reſolved 
to declare the paſſion that ſwell'd his bo- 
ſom, and at the ſame time, honeſtly to 
lay before her the difficulties he laboured 
under. This reſolution fix'd, the burden 
ſeem'd removed from him -a ſerene ſa- 
tisfaction ſucceeded---he fell into a re- 
treſning ſlumber; till, even then, the 
object of his flame continued before him, 
arrayed in all her enen charms 
and graces. 

The radiant lamp of day had ſcarce ap- ä 
nf above the horizon, when he roſe, 
and determined, as he heard no perſon 
ſtirring in the family, to refreſh himſelf 
by a turn or two in the garden, the way 
to which he remembered, and ſoon gain- 
ed an entrance. Tho” its beauties were 
willy they did not ſo much ſtrike him, 
25 28 


116 _. The: Generous Briton. 
as the reflection that the feet of the maid 
he lov'd, had trod thoſe verdant walks 
and alleys, he muſingly traverſed ;/ and 
could he have diſcovered. any print of 
them, we may be ſure he would have fal- 
len down and kiſs'd, and almoſt r. 

ped it. 

Thus a in Fan he AR 
red with low and penſive ſteps, the great- 
eſt part of the garden, when he perceived, 
thro*-an opening, a fine ſummer houſe, at 
the head of a piece of water, round which 
the verdant turf was form'd into a path, 
over- ſnaded on each ſide with aromatic 
ſhrubs, which perfumed the air with their 
grateful odour. No ſounds with noiſy 
intruſion broke upon. the ſilence of this 
charming grove ; the gentle  warblers 
alone, with various harmony ſang matins, 
whilſt the tinkling rills of a, bubbling 
fountain, in the midſt of the canal; con- 
certed with their artleſs lays: The ſcaly 
fry, inhabitants of the tranſparent mirror, 
thro' which the gravelly bottom might 
be eaſily perceived, wantoning, curled the 
waves of their ſilver habitation, in cir- 
Nane — 4 
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We Generous Briton. 117 
cling eddies, and two or three happy 


| kids, ſelected for their beauty, and confi- 


ned to this charming ſpot, cropp'd the 
delicious herbage that grew all around, 
proud of being noticed by their amiable 
miſtreſs, who had adorned them with col- 
lars, on which her own name was inſeri- 
bed: Fain would the Orphan have fond- 
led theſe favourites of beauty; but after 
gazing at him ſome moments, at a di- 


ſtance, they fled into the thickeſt part of 


the grove. The center of the octagon 


retreat, was adorned by the gilded ſtatue 


of the goddeſs of Wiſdom, her finger 
pointing downwards towards the entrance 
of this her temple ; at each angle one of 
the liberal arts, expreſſively executed. 
Chairs and a table of mahogany were 
the furniture of the place, and ſome paint- 
ings by Miſs Thomas's own hand, deco-. 
rated the ſides. Goldſmith, who diſco- 


vered, at once, the artiſt, by her ſtile, 


which he had ſo much and fo cloſely con- 
templated the day before, was loſt in ad- 
miration for ſome minutes, till he per- 


| veel] a Cloſer which, opening, he found 


N contained 
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ceived ſhe had not ſeen him, and was 
turned to the other ſide of the canal. He 
purſued her with admiring eves, without 
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contained a little well-choſen collection 
of philoſophers, who have inveſtigated 


the ſcience of human nature, and of 


poets whoſe harmonious numbers and re- 


| fined ſentiments, were worthy the retreat 


of the accompliſhed fair. Fond as our 


hero was of books, he, at this time, found 


no other reliſn for them, than conſiſted 
in the idea of the owner, whoſe beloved 
name, inſcribed in them, he kiſs'd with 
ardour, and ſat himſelf down entranced, 
as it were, in contemplation of her gra- 


ces and virtues. In this reverie he would 


have continued much longer, had not the 
ruſtling of ſilks, from the approach of 


the object of his veneration, rouſed him, 


and caſting his eyes towards her, he per- 


the power of ſtirring from his ſituation, 
ſo much was he enamoured of the ſight. 
She was dreſſed in a white ſattin night- 


gown, put on with genteel negligence; 


her lovely treſſes ſporting down her neck, 


and gently agitated by the whiſpering 
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Zephyrs. Her head was veiled with A 
night-cap of the fineſt lawn, richly laced, 
the diſorder of which rather ſerved to ſet 


off than to diminiſh the beauties of her 


endearing face. Around her ſkipp'd 
the ſportive kids, each ſeeming to ſtrive 
which ſhould firſt partake of the cates ſhe 
diſtributed to them, and the careſſes ſhe 
beſtowed upon them. Again ſhe turned 
towards the ſummer-houſe, when the Or- 
phan, fearing to ſurprize her, ſtepp'd 


| forth, and approached her; his heart 


beating quick, his eyes gliſtening with 
delight, and his face redning with bluſh- 


es. The young lady firſt diſcovered 


his approach by the departure of her 
timid flock, who again fled from the 
unuſual ſpectacle. She hfted up her fine 
eyes, and beheld a figure too preſent to 
her imagination to alarm her; his ap- 
pearance rather gave her pleaſure: Ah! 
ſhe cry'd, in the gentleſt voice, you riſe 
Sir, with the lark, I ſee; you ſoon leave 
inactive, ſlothful down, to admire the 
works of nature, and to contemplate the 
goodneſs of providence: Thus ſhould 

_., 
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All our earlieſt hours be employed; by i it 
we tune our ſouls for the events of the 
fucceeding day, we carry into the ſociety 
of our friends, hearts replete with grati- 
tude; we endeavour to imitate the bene- 
ficence of our creator, and are more ena- 
bled to ſuſtain the ruffles that ſometimes 
we experience. We learn, in imitation 
of out bountiful and kind preſerver, to 
diſtribute our ſuper-abundance amongft 
thoſe beneath us; to. chear the anxiety 
of diſtreſs; to make ſome ſort of return 
for his benignity, by ſharing with others 
the bleflings he has beſtowed upon us. 
For my part, were I diſpoſed to be ill- 


natured or malevolent, I believe this | 


ſcene would render me Placid and good- 
natured to all around me.” © Ah! Ma- 
dam,” the Orphan replied, © this delight- 
ful ſpot has certainly inſpired me with 
all that gratitude to heaven, that temper 
of thankſgiving which is ever uppermoſt 
in a chriſtian's mind: But, pardon me, 
moſt adorable miſtreſs of theſe ſhades, if 
in my lowly returns to the Supreme, my 

heart alſo mingled ſome grateful thoughts 
ö directed 
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diced to the cultivater of this facred © 
| haunt, whoſe correct judgment and deli- 
cate taſte, have improved nature's luxu- 
riance, withcut putting the leaſt force 
upon her: her genuine beauties ſtill re- 
main 3 et they are ornamented with A = 
becoming dreſs, that ſerves to fet off, but 
not to decreaſe her charms. Ah! faireſt 
and beſt, there is placed properly thy re- 


preſentative, under the- guiſe of the fa- 


bled goddeſs—that ſnow-white temple, 
ſo let me call it, an emblem of the pu- 
rity, the innocence of thy heart thoſe 
ſurrounding hieroglyphics, of the exalted 


qualifications that adorn” thy generous 


ſoul : Could I forbear there to look with 
rapturous acknowledgment. on every 
thing around me, to feel==Qh! to feel 
each elegant ſtroke of thy pencil, I were 
indeed dull and inſenſible, an inanimated 
clod—a wretch: No, dear Miſs, I ſoon 

diſcovered this to be the retirement of 
beauty and virtue I trod the hallowed 
walks with a kind of religious awe---and 

fear, I was ſo intranced, I ſhould have 


ſpent more hours than civility and good- 
Vor. II. G breeding 
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122 The Generous Briton. 
breeding would have allowed” : By 
this time they had reached again the Tem- 
ple, after traverſing the borders of the 
canal, from the place where they met ; 
and Miſs Thomas, with eyes, that beam- 
ed forth truly the ſentiments of her mind, 
raiſed to the Orphan, was attempting 
an anſwer, when ſhe beheld the tears trick- 
ling down his cheeks, which he ſtrove, 
in vain, to conceal. The fair one gaz'd, 
ſame moments, earneſtly at the youth, 
whoſe various conflicts of mind had pro- 
duced this appearance, and then, the ſym- 
pathetic tear ready to ſtart, cry'd, Sir, 
are you not well let us return to the 
houſe —aſſiſtance, perhaps, may be neceſ- 
ſary - where do you feel yourſelf affected? 
—you really alarm me.“ At that inſtant, 
with an action of mingled grief and 
affection, he caſt himſelf at her feet, *twas 
a motion quite involuntary, and taking 
one of her hands, and conveying it to his 
mouth, returned, interrupted by ſighs 
and ſobs at every word. Oh! beſt and 
. deareſt of thy ſex, forgive the perturba- 
tions you diſcover—forgive the effects 
: = 0 
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of which you are, innocently, too much 
the cauſe !—But, if I am culpable—Oh'! 
reprove me not in anger nor turn away 
from me with diſdain” —(for at this mo- 
ment ſhe had turn'd from him to wipe 
away her tears, which flowed copiouſly) 
« Permit me, thou arbiter of my deſtiny, 
to tell thee I ſhall be unhappy, if I can- 
not inſpire that generous boſom with a 
paſſion equal to my own—T love you—T 
adore you— but, alas! He could pro- 
ceed no further — his head reclined, and 
entirely robb'd of utterance by the ſtrug- 
gles of his breaſt—the ten thouſand dif- 
ferent and torturing ideas that crowded 
into his mind and confuſed his brain. 

The moſt lovely, the moſt compaſſi- 
onate of her ſex, ſurvey'd him in this diſ- 
order, in this attitude, with all that ten- 
derneſs he had inſpired her with; her face, 
all glowing with bluſhes, her features ſof- 
tened into the kindeſt, the gentleſt conde- 
ſcenſion. Too well, by her own feelings, 
ſhe judg'd the ſtate of his ſoul; nor could 
ſhe form one angry look at her accomp- 
liſhed lover, one diſdainful idea. Open and 

5 G 2 gene- 
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124;. . The Generous Briton. 
generous as her temper was, ſhe could not 
have recourſe to the arts of her ſex : No, 
ſhe who had liv'd but to communicate 
- happineſs toall around her—could ſhe ſee 
his condition unmov'd and unpitying ? 
She ſtretch'd out her delicate arms, and 
raiſing him from his ſuppliant poſture, 
deſired him to be ſeated, and then, in a 
voice of ſweeteſt melody, ſaid, If my 
heart, Sir, is not proof againſt the impreſ- 
ſions you would inipire it with, look not 
| upon it as a weakneſs—my judgment, as 
well as the perfect eſteem I have enter- 
rained for you, . dictate my words. If 
tis in my power to make you happy be 
 happy---E own myſelf vanquiſh'd - -but 
vanquiſh'd by an irreſiſtible object — you 
had my virgin affection the moment I firſt 
beheld you the after experience of your 
virtue of the rectitude of your heart - 
the propriety of your actions, has ſince ri- 
veted that affection in my heart. Yes, 
amiable youth, I hear you with pleaſure; 
there can be no felicity in my power to 
beſtow, that ſhall not be the portion of 
the man I love. You juſtify me in this 
decla- 
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The Generous Briton.” 125 
declaration, — you alone ſhall have this 
hand- you alone ſhall direct my future 
life—], with rapturous emotions, hail the 


hour in which I can. contribute to your 
eaſe, and relieve Tous mind from the bur- 
den that oppreſſes it.“ | 


Here, her native and genuine modeſty 


put a period to her honied accents: with 
head declined, and trembling all over, 
ſhe remained;. but did not remain fo 
long: The enamoured happy youth, 
throwing himſelf at her feet, and embra- 
cing her knees, exclaimed, in diſtracted 


ſtarts—** Gracious heaven! empower me 
—oh ! empower me—to return, by the 
moſt conſtant—the moſt perfect affection 
—the moſt lowly attention—to make 
ſome alas] a poor return for this amaz- 
ing goodneſs :—Generous maid I exalt- 
ed creature Oh] what ſentiments of 
tenderneſs - of refined, pure attachment 
your words your too kind words, have 
excited an Orphan an outcaſt thus 
to be raiſed to the ſummit of bliſs—Oh ! 
God—'tis ſtrange !—?tis incredib%; !— 
But I will believe it—ſhe, who is truth 
| 6 3 itſelf 
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.1tſelf---who cannot deceive the unhappy, 

has ſaid it---Witneſs, oh! witneſs all ye 

powers ſupreme---witneſs ye groves and 
| ſtreams, witneſs this endeared ſpot, where 
I had the temerity to declare my paſſion--- 
that here I vow to this lovely fair-one, a 
molt ſincere fidelity---an unalterable love 
---that I will ever ſtudy to promote her 
felicity---that Iwill ever be the fond com- 
panion of her days, the watchful attend- 
ant and guardian of all her ſteps: Oh! 
my creator and preſerver, enable me to 
reward her amazing goodneſs. let not 
ne intruding anxious thought pervade 
my boſom, ſince your favourite, that pa- 
ragon of all perfection, has bid me hope 
her love! Rais'd from the loweſt deſpon- 
dency, my moſt adored maid from de- 
ſpair- from death---in what words ſhall 1 
convey my warm acknowledgments 
alas !- words will never ſuffice - expreſſion 
is too poor No, let all my actions ſpeak 
'---Cloſe as I now, with perfect reverence, 
claſp this lovely boſom to mine--- ” riſing 
and ſtraining her with ardour i in his arms, 


ig o cloſe and. cloſer may our union be 
may 
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The Generous Briton. 127 
may we never be diſſevered---may'ſt thou 
live a monument of increaſing fondneſs, 
and when the fatal day, that muſt wait on 
all mortals, arrives---may we together vi- 
ſit the regions of immortality neither 
feel the dreadful pangs of ſeparation--- 
neither ſee the ſleep of death cloſe each 
other's eyes---but, warm'd with the moſt 
untainted flame below, united, exchange 
it for that bliſs above, which it will ever 
be our ſtudy to deſerve !” 

Such violent efforts muſt ſoon ceaſe, 
their minds, now freed from the embar- 
raſſment that oppreſs'd them, a ſincere 
and placid tranquillity ſucceeded ; they 
beheld each other with a ſerene ſatisfac- 
tion; doubts and fears now all ſubſided, 
and the Orphan forgot, awhile, his fa- 
ther, and his ſcheme for uniting him with 
Lucy, which he had reſolved to make 
Miſs Thomas acquainted with. They 
thought it now time to wait upon Sir 
Trevor, at breakfaſt, who had been ſome 
time up, and was walking on the terras. 
He knew his daughter generally made an 


excurſion to her beloved retreat early in 
G 4 | the 
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to him, ſaid, Come, my dear, let me, 
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the morning, but was ſurprized to ſee 
Mr. Goldſmith with her. As they ad- 
-vanced up the main-walk to the terras, 
he contemplated them with delight: 

They could not perceive him, tho by 
his ſituation he could them; Sukey's arm 
was caſt round that of the Orphan, and 
perhaps, in that attitude, two human Be- 
ings could not be ſeen, who form'd a 
more charming ſpectacle: The Baronet 
enjoy*dit, and ſaid, filently, © Ah! my all- 


accompliſhed couple, I find you have 


even out- ſtripp'd my wiſhes! What a 


happy man ſhall I be to ſee you united! 
---Yes, amiable creatures, you are wor- 


thy each Ne Pry the eſtate I po- 
* 125 

By this time Sukey had within her 
arm, and, ſeeing this good father, ran 
to him, with her uſual freedom, ſaluting 
him, and wiſh'd him à good morrow, 


- whilſt Billy felicitated him with the fame 


compliments. He threw his arms round 
his daughter, and preſs'd her in a cloſe 
embrace, and then pulling the Orphan 
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The Generous Briton. 129 
in my turn, (with an archneſs that made 
them both bluſh) with that you may ex- 
perience many ſuch mornings ; for well 
I ween this muſt have been an agreeable 
one: Yes, yes, my Sukey, confeſs to 
me, that in the ſpot where you enjoy'd 
the greateſt liberty, you have been made” 
captive, and that your friend there, has 
alſo been deprived of his freedom? 1 ſee, 
in your looks, in your eyes, that you 


have agreed to make me the happieſt of 


parents.” 

Such goodneſs, ſuch tenderneſs as theſe 
laſt expreſſions conveyed, converted the 
confuſion the firſt had thrown them into, 
to a painful, overbearing ſenſation of gra- 
titude: Sukey flew into her father's. 
arms, and in his honoured boſom con- 
cealed her bluſhes: The Orphan, at the 
ſame time falling on his knees, ſeized his 
hand, which he kiſſed with an affectionate 
reverence, ſaying, ©** Oh! excellent pa- 
rent Father! (you have intitled me to 
call you!) - What ſatisfaction — what 
heart-felt ſatisfaction do your communi- 
cate.—And can you think me do you 
Og" eſteem 
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eſteem me any way worthy the poſſeſſion 
of this treaſure—this all perfect, this en- 
chanting maid—to obtain whoſe favour 
the ſubmiſſive arduous labours of a whole 
life could ſcarce entitle the moſt accomp- 
liſh*'d man breathing? Oh! honoured 

parent, of the beſt of her ſex, how ſhall 
T repay your goodneſs and generoſity !— 
How, but by a perpetual attention to 
your peace and happineſs—to the felici- 
ty of the arbitreſs of my fortune, and the 
delight and pride of my life !—Exalted 
man | who, forgetting all the circumſtan- 
ces of an unknown, perhaps obſcure pa- 
rentage, — can conſider virtue and ſin- 
cerity as more recommendatory ! May 
I, oh gracious Being! perſevere in thoſe 
principles and ſentiments that have 
procured me the enjoyment of more 
bliſs, than ever ſure fell to the lot of mor- 
tality! The careſſes of the Baronet, and 
the pleaſing tranſport expreſs'd. by the 
fair-one, were, if poſſible, as warm as 
the gratitude of the Orphan, who, in the 
profuſion of happineſs he at preſent ex- 


perienced, forgot, and no wonder he 
ſhould, 
8 


- 
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ſhould, the objections he had to overcome, 
and the obſtinacy of his father, in his 
ſcheme for his future ſettlement, and 
breakfaſt was concluded before they oc- 
curred to his mind. In his preſent ſtate 
the thought chill'd all the blood in his 
veins, and cauſed ſo viſible an alteration 
in his countenance, as alarmed his dear 
friends, who expreſs'd a great concern, 
leſt he ſhould be attacked by ſome ſud- 
den indiſpoſition. Ah! my dear Sir, 
dear Miſs,” he reply'd, © forgive an un- 
eaſineſs that amidſt all the happineſs which 
furrounds me, will intrude upon my 
mind: He continued to inform them 
of Mr. Goldſmith's deſign, the perſeve- 
rance he expreſs'd, in every word and ac- 
tion, in it; enumerated the many and 
great obligations he had to him, his filial 
affection and reverential regard for that 
worthy patron; the fear and dread he 
was under, leſt he ſnould make him un- 
happy, by his refuſal; and the determined 
reſolution, however, he had form'd, to 
die rather, on one hand, than forfeit his 


or his daughter's love, or, on the other, 
e | GS than 
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than to prove unnatural and ungrateful 
to his father. He, with his uſual can- 
dour, ſpoke of Lucy, and, without de- 
tracting from her worthy qualities of 
mind and perſon, inſtanced in what parti- 
culars ſhe was exceptionable to him, and 
how contrary to his judgment and his 
duty, as a rational and accountable crea- 
ture, it would be to contract an union of 
that ſolemn importance, with a woman 
he could neither love nor approve. It 
was eaſy for them to perceive, that in his 
picture of Lucy, he had a contraſt in his 
eye; for every word he uttered on that 
head, was a tacit complement to his dear 
Miſs Thomas, who, with her father, kind- 
ly noticed it, and eagerly hung upon 
every word he ſpake. In mentioning 
Mrs. Jones, he treated her with all that 
equity which ſhe ſo little deſerved from 
him, and finally informed them of the 
motives to the advice of Mr. Goldſmith's 
friends, to ſend Lucy to her parents; 
their ſympathetic concern in his trou- 
bles, and the deſigned viſit of Mr. Jen- 
| Lis to Mr. Goldimith, to endeavour to 
| wean 


_— 


** 
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wean him from his abſurd deſign; his 
apprehenſion of the event of which, he 
painted in the moſt affecting colours, and 
concluded thus: * You. perceive now, 
dear Sir, in what an embaraſſed ſituation 
I am involved, by the unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances of my becoming obliged to 
Mr. Goldſmith, who I certainly muſt love 
more than even a natural parent. Blind- 
ed by the fond views he has indulged of 
future happineſs for me and Lucy, he 
thinks not that our minds have no rela- 
tion, or ever can have, a relaion tq each 
other; that our tempers are ſo totally dif- 
ferent, as muſt in courſe produce diſguſt, 
if not diſcord and alienation. So he pro- 
motes the letter of the ſacred inſtitution 
of matrimony, he enquires not if the ſpi- 
rit of it is likely to be fulfilled. This 
may ariſe from his never having entered 
into the felicitous union himſelf: Al- 
ways his own maſter, neither biaſſed by 
the nobleſt connexion, and the moſt ſui- 
table to our nature and ſituation, either 
to, or impelled from any action he willed; 
he never, alas! knew the influence of 
female 
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female ſoftneſs, in a wife, on his heart; 


has no idea of what unhappineſs and mi- 


ſery different purſuits in a married pair 
will produce. Regulating himſelf by the 
reaſon and judgment which directs all his 
actions, tho? full of loving-kindneſs, be- 
nevolence and charity, adorned with eve- 
ry virtue that can illuſtrate a human crea- 
ture, he yet, in this one point cannot ſee 
that he acts rather from a motive of ſelf- 
gratification, tho? he thinks it flows ſimp- 
ly from a regard to our future welfare. 
Yet*this good parent I am—muſt be, for- 
ced, not to make miſerable. That would 
be a moſt ſad return for all the merciful 


pains and care he has taken to ſave me 


from deſtruction, to ornament my ſoul 
with, and direct it to, the nobleſt principles 


and purſuits, and to raiſe me from the 


loweſt condition of life, to all its rational 
enjoyments. Ah! if the endeavours of 
my dear friends do not prevail, I am loſt 


| for ever | Were TI to render him miſe- 


rable in his declining days—you, Sir, 
that amiable maid==would deſpiſe me--- 


would have little eſteem for a wretch, 


that 
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that could run counter to all the maxims 
of gratitude—of affection, and I ſhould 
little deſerve the ſupreme felicity of which 
you kindly bid me hope: But yet, I 
muſt not offend the divine Being, by proſ- 
tituting the moſt ſolemn vows, by affirm- 
ing untruths at his holy altar, by con- 
tracting obligations not in my power to 
perform. I muſt, tho hard the taſx—1 


muſt practiſe rather a negative kind of 


duty —I muſt, during his life, enter 
into no contract of marriage where my 
heart approves I muſt ſacrifice ſome 
years of arduous ſelf-denial, if upon that 
condition, and no other, I can avoid the 
hated match which he is about to pro- 
poſe—which every minute I dread his 


_ propoſing to me, and the effect my deni- 


al will have upon the beſt of men. O 
Sir —Madam---help me with your ad- 
vice---beſtow upon me your pity, in this 
exigency | 


The Baronet and his charming daugh- 
ter admired. his principles, and heard, 
with kind attention his complaints. The 
former told him he rather increaſed his 
= affection 
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affection by his ſelf-denying delicacy ; 
bid him, hope every. thing from provi- 
dence, and patiently wait the event of his 
friends interpoſition. . Tis true,” added 
he, „if Mr. Goldſmith perſiſts, and 
ſhould deprive you of his favour, you 
have here an aſylum; you have here a 
parent you have here a future partner 
of your days — and you have here an 
eſtate ſuperior to his own but all theſe 
will make you no adequate recompence 
for loſs of peace of mind, for wounded 
honour, and for breach of gratitude. I ſee, 
it will be improper for me to appear, at 
preſent, i in the matter; otherwiſe I ſhould, 
even in a day or two, have propoſed the 
union to Mr. Goldſmith, which I exult 
in the contemplation of, which, perhaps, 
yould- make me miſerable if not accom- 
pliſhed : But one of the firſt laws of na- 
ture, nay of religion, 1s to do as we would. 
be done unto. By what I ſhould feel in 
a diſappointment, in the caſe before us, 
I. well know how to eſtimate thoſe feel- 
ings your father would experience, in con- 
ſequence of his diſappointment: By 


* 
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his ſcheme i is not like mine; but the pro- 
duct of his miſtaken love and tenderneſs : 
Mine founded on ſuch principles as juſtify 
themſelves—a union meditated where 
hearts and diſpoſitions are ſimilar—a union 
that reaſon dictates and approves; be- 
tween two perſons who feem born for each 
other. Self alſo, however, is connected 
with my deſign, as well as with his. The 
pride, the joy, the comfort of your alli- 
ance—to live in the view of your feli- 
city to leave my dear Sukey in the pro- 
tection of a man of ſenſe, piety and vir- 
tue—to entail thereby, as much as is in 
human power to do, benefits and comforts 
on my honeſt family and tenants, theſe 
no doubt are the effects that I think will 
repay me in your connexion—You are 
both young—you may wait—you muſt 
wait with patience you will have ſtill 
more opportunities of being endeared to 
each other. Cheriſh your mutual love, 
my amiable children, and depend upon 
it, heaven will complete oyr wiſhes If at 
laſt, however, which I can never ſuppoſe, 

Mr. Goldſmith, after all honeſt attempts 
p to 
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to open his eyes, ſhould be inexorable, I 
will take upon me to repay him for all 
the charges he has been at for your bring. 
ing up and education, and then we will 
endeavour to make you as happy as you 
can wiſh, whilſt you both ſhall diſplay to 
him the affection of children. By hea- 
vens ! I know of nothing that would give 
me more pleaſure than to contribute to the 
bliſs of that generous, honeſt man. No 
more, now, call yourſelf an out-caſt—2 
foundling—an orphan— think of nothing 
but the felicity you muſt, ſo pleaſe God, 
attain - think that lovely creature, whoſe 
eyes are now I ſee wet with ſympathetic 
tears, will endeavour to reward you for 
all your ſufferings.” 

At this concluſion, fo generous, ſo be- 
nign, fo conſiderate; the Orphan once 
more knelt before him, and ſeizing his 
hand, poured forth his acknowledgments. 
« I will, Sir, —honoured Sir,” returned 
he, © think myſelf ſupremely bleſs'd !—I 
have no more ſorrows—no more regrets 
and oh! (turning to Miſs Thomas, 


and embracing her knees) moſt lovely 
inmate 
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inmate of this grateful breaſt, if you but 
continue to approve —if you deign to 
look upon me with affection — under all 
the diſadvantages T labour—then can miſ- 
fortune never reach me—then, heaven 
will at length permit me — tranſporting 
thought !—to pour the balm of love into 
thy boſom— proudly to exult in thy 
matchleſs virtues thy tranſcendent beau- 
tiesto watch over thy every future ſtep, 
to ſhield thee from care and anxiety—to 
ſurrender at thy feet, a foul congenial 
with thy own, that ſeems produced for 
the purpoſe of an union with thine. And 
here, in this lov'd, this reverenced pre- 
ſence; let me vow to thee, perpetual ten- 
derneſs, unaltered truth, and unwounded 
conſtancy and fidelity !” 

Reader, look upon this ſcene with eyes 
that muſt gliſten with delight !— The 


beauteous maid---now freed from all re- 


ſtraint ---mov*'d to the laſt degree with 
theſe laſt words, fell on her knees beſide 
him, and throwing one lilly arm about his 
neck, with the other claſp'd in his, ſaid, 
«* And I, my all accompliſh'd lover 2. 
l g the 
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the inmate, the friend of this breaſt--- 
promiſe on my part to be ever true---to 
think of no man but you---You---ry firſt 
my only love To ſtudy by all my 
actions ſtill to render myſelf more wor- 
thy of thee 1» Then, both rais'd by the 
admiring father, and ſeated, ſhe conti- 
nued, Your worth, your goodneſs of 
heart, promiſe me all the felicity that I 
can expect in this life -let us have pa- 
tience, and wait the happy moment, when 
all difficulties may be removed chear'd 
with the frequent ſight the converſation 
of the man my heart approves, time vill 
ſwiftly paſs away---Let us, oh! let us, in 
return for ſuch unexampled condeſcen- 
fion-—ſuch, uncommon : parental tender- 
neſs---endeavour, by e very word and ac- 
tion of our future lives, to make this ho- 
noured - this adored, father this beſt of 
men, happy. ---Bleſſed.God !. what an aſ- 
ſiſtant haſt thou given me, in the pious 
taſk Les, let us ever ſee the pleaſed, 
the approving ſmile upon that dear face 
ever ſtrive to ſoften the rigours of age, 
and the attacks of pain---ler, us live prin- 
cipally 
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cipally for that purpoſe! Ohl my fa- 


ther, what is it not Fowe you“? 


The look which accompanied theſe laſt 
words, expreſs'd ſo much, that Sir Tre- 
vor was melted. What what,“ he 
exclaim'd, „are all the riches — all the 
gratifications of this world, to what I now | 
experience. of joy of extacy !--- Oh! g 
my daughter my 'Sukey !---my darl- 

ing !---My ſon !---my heaven- appointed 
ſon! May the merciful diſpoſer of events, 


bleſs you and” make vou happy, both 


here and Hereafter---happy as you do- 
as you muſt make me!”---He would have 
proceeded, but his heart was too n=" 


a warm interchange of embraces ſucceed- 


ed,” and perhaps, in this delightful mo- 
ment, twould have been impoſſible to 
have produced ſuch a ſupremely eleva- 


ted and illuſtrious ſociety. 


The reſt of the day was paſſed in mu- 
tual converſation and endearments, and 
now, free from all reſtraint, the young 


gentleman and lady enjoy'd a liberty, 
which happy lovers well know how to 
improve, in virtuous and yet bewitching 

| freedoms. 
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142 The Generous Briton.” 
freedoms. | Every moment made them 
dearer to each other: The temple was 
again . viſited, . again, on that endeared 
ſpot, their vows were . with ſtill 
greater warmth and ardency. 

It was the cool of the evening, when 
Sir Trevor joining them, they adjourned 
to the orchard, at the bottom of which 
was an alcove, in which, often ſeated, 
himſelf and his darling daughter had con- 
templated the variegated bloſſom, the 
new-form'd fruit, its progreſſive ripe- 
ning, and all the various wonders of 
creation profulely ſcattered around them. 
Here ſeated, the Orphan, as wak'd from 
a trance---ſaid, ** Ah! Sir, forgive me 
---forgive me; dear Miſs---but you know 
what has paſs'd---how little capable I 
have been of thinking of aught but the 
happineſs I am raiſed to---Mr. Manley 
and his excellent ſpouſe---I have not ſeen 
them; are they retired from your hoſpi- 
table roof, or has any illneſs attacked the 
worthy pair ?---] am eager to know their 
ſtory and yet fearful to give you the 


trouble of rehearſing K. 
Miſs 


Miſs Thomas, anſwered, © I will fa- 
tisfy you, with my father's leave, Sir, in 
all your enquiries. Aſſure yourſelf they 
are happy---more happy than they have 
dared to hope for many years. They are 
gone from hence, but left their beſt wiſh- 
es for your health and welfare, acknow- 
ledgments for all your favours, and 
hope, in ſome time, to return and felici- 
tate us upon our union ; for they had 
given us, you muſt know, for help-mates 
to each other. The youth and Sir Tre- 


vor ſmiled, and ſignifying their atten- _ 


tion, and deſire ſhe ſhould proceed, ſhe. 
thus continued. 
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| Story of Mr. et 


"BOUT a year and an half ſince, 
riding to Brinmult, on a viſit to a 
gentle woman of my acquaintance, and 
being within ſight of that village, my 
horſe, by a ſudden fright, flung me to the 
ground, and my habit was ſo entangled 
by the pommel of the ſaddle, that as the 
horſe traverſed to and fro? I was in the 
utmoſt danger of loſing my life. At that 
moment I was ſenſible, calm and ſerene, 
and no anxious thought but for my dear 
parent's grief for my loſs, intruded into 
my breaſt. The ſervant that attended 
me I had ſent before to give-notice of my 
coming, and to deliver a meſſage in his 
way. But I ſoon found myſelf upon the 
point of loſing all ſenſation, when a friend- 
ly hand ſeized the horſe by the bridle, and, 
at the ſame inſtant, freed me from my con- 
finement. My ſenſes were now loſt — 1 
ſwooned, 
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ſwooned, and when JI came to myſelf, 
found I was upon a bed in a neat cot- 
tage, attended by a decent, genteel fe- 
male, who I never remembered to have 
ſeen before, and who was uſing every 
method for my recovery, in her power. 
I ſoon recollected what had happened to 
me, and finding I could move, ſat up 
upon the bed, thanked her for her care, 
and beſought her to tell me how I came 
there. Madam,” ſhe replied, in the 
kindeſt accent, Providence ſent my 
huſband to the ſpot where you lay, thrown 
from your pad, and ſeemingly in the arms 
of death: He ran, after he had diſen- 
gaged-you from the creature, and calling 
for my aſſiſtance; we conveyed you to our 
humble habitation ; happy that it was 
our good fortune to atminiſter relief, to 
a young lady, every way worthy of our 
love and veneration: Pray, Miſs, repoſe 
yourſelf a little longer, your misfortune 
will render reſt fell very DER and ſa- 
lutary. * 

Here the Orphan WORE" her, ea- 
gerly, Gracious heaven is it poſſi- 
Vol. II. H 1 
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ble Gand was I directed to be ſervice- 
able to the very perſons that preſerved 
the life of my charmer! Oh ! happineſs 
unutterable Dear and reſpected per- 
ſons, can the aſſiduities of a whole life be 
any recompence for the invaluable bleſ. 
ling! O may you return ſwiftly to our 
embraces; to all the grateful returns I 
can make you! Oh! Sir, how wonder- 
ful are the diſpenſations of providence ! 
Excuſe me, my faireſt, for this interrup- 
tion—but the whirl of ideas compelled 
me—Thrown from your horſe !—grove- 
ling in the duſt !—ſenſeleſs dead 
Oh! God, the painful retroſpection har- 
rows Fl my very ſoul that horſe---that 
wret horſe you ſhall never again 
mount upon him! This apoſtrophe 
was anſwered by the Baronet, by an af- 
fectionate look, and by his daughter with 
ſo ſentimental a preſſure of the band, and 
ſuch a tender ſmile as were indiſcribably 
touching, and a full recompence for the 
anxiety he felt. After a moment's pauſe, 
which was occaſioned enn. yo: lovely 


maid proceeded : 
| | « The 


a 
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The air of the ſpeaker, her manner 
a behaviour, not a little ſurprized me; 


I knew I was upom my father's eſtate, 
and was aſtoniſhed IJ had never heard of, 
or ſeen thoſe perſons before; beſides, the 
neatneſs, the more than ordinary propri- 
| ety in the furniture and accommodations 

of the little manſion, were fo different 


from what we uſually fee, in ſuch places, 


that I was convinced they were not per- 
ſons accuſtomed to the abodes of pover- 


ty. I thank'd her for her cares and aſſi- 


duities ; but deſired to be helped from 


the bed, and fat down in a chair beſide 


it. Mean time my preſerver returned, 
loaded with ſome wine and other refreſh- 
ments, which he had taken the trouble 


to fetch from the neighbouring village. 
He received my acknowledgments in a 
manner that charmed me, and ſhew'd he 


= no ſtranger to politeneſs and deco- 
I was offered the fare he brought, 
Sith ſo much gentility, that I could not 


refuſe to partake of it, and was great- 


ly refreſhed. * I think Sir,” I faid, «© I 


am not far from the place where my ac- 
H 2 cident 
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cident happened, and if not,, will-intrude 
farther on your goodneſs, by beſeeching. 
you to flep to Brinmult, where I have a 
ſervant, waiting at Mrs. Rogerlors,. and 
to order him to come to me. I fear I 
ſhall be miſſed, the alarm reach. my fa- 
ther, and it would, I know, give him 
great uneaſineſs: I will take care not to 
be ungrateful for all your kindneſs.“ 

Madam,“ he returned, Iwill fly to 

ſerve you,” and that moment ſet out for 
the purpoſe directed. Mean time I held 
a, diſcourſe with my hoſteſs, aſk'd her 
how long ſhe had reſided in the cottage, 
and cxpreſied my. ſurprize that I never 
had heard of them; adding, Had I 
known I had ſuch a treaſure in my neigh- 
bourhood, it would have given me great 
ſatisfaction. I fear you are in a condi- 
tion inferior to what you have been ac- 
cuſtomed to, and ſhould have ſtudied by 
every. means in my power to haye allevi- 
ated any care. or misfortune, you might. 
labour under. My father lives, not far 
from hence; he would have been pleaſed 
alſo with your aides :; However, 
I beg 


/ 
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4 beg 1 your nnn and in return ac- 
cept of imine.” Ahl dear Miſs,” ſhe 


replied, 4 now that you can be no 
other than the blooming, the excellent 
daughter of Sir Trevor Thomas, our ge- 
nerous landiord - every word you ſpeak 
your conſiderate and kind behaviour, 
convince me you mult be that young 
lady, the fame of whoſe benevolence, and 
noble charities, is ſpread every where a- 
round, and has procured you ſo many 
thouſand bleſſings and praiſes. May no 
misfortune ever viſit you, my dear lady; 
may uninterrupted bliſs gild every paſſ- 
ing day of your life, and may I be wor- 
thy of your eſteem] Better times have 
attended me, and I hope I ſhall not be 
found altogether undeſerring of the ho- 
nour you offer me.“ I perceived, at 
this concluſion, the tears ſtanding in her 
eyes. I was prodigiouſiy affected, and 
was going to anſwer, when her huſband 
and my ſervant appeared. The ſervant 
was exceedingly frightened when he was 


told of my fall, and as pleaſed to ſee I had 


received no hurt, but x bruiſe upon my 
=” arm, 
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arm, and the kin \ ſcratched i in afew places 
of my hands and face. I ſent him im- 
mediately to Ithin Duon, with my horſe, 
and orders for the coach to come to me, 
bidding him acquaint my father that I 
choſe not to ride on horſeback home, as 

I found the beaſt was very ſtartliſn; and 
not to inform him of the real occaſion of 
his return without me. When the coach 
arrived, I would have perſuaded my hoſt 
and hoſteſs to accompany me; but they 
declined my offer with ſuch earneſtneſs, 
as plainly proved to me, they ſhould be 
pleaſed not to be removed from their re- 
treat, and brought into public notice. I 
then, with as much delicacy as I was miſ- 
treſs of, offered to make them accept of 
a preſent in return for their humanity and 
civility; this would likewiſe have been 
refuſed, if the poſitive manner in which 
I urged it, had not overcome their ſcru- 
ples. 1 parted. from them with regret, 
reſolving ſoon to viſit them again, to 
prevail upon them to make me the con- 
fidant of their ſecrets, and to do every 


thing in my. e. to alleviate any miſ- 
El fortune 
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fortune or diſtreſs that clouded their en- 
joyments. In a few days, being perfectly 
recovered of my hurts, I went to pay my 
viſit at Brinmult, and returned from my 
friend's very early, purpoſing to call upon 
my preſervers. I contrived it ſo, that I 
came upon them quite unawares, and 
leaving my horſe in the hands of my ſer- 
vant, at ſome diſtance, made up to the 
hovel with as little noiſe as poſſible, and 
even came to the door without being no- 
ticed. Mr. Manley had his back turned 
towards me, and his wife, to whom he 
was talking, fat in ſuch a manner that ſhe 
could not diſcern my approach. I drew 
back a pace or two (my curioſity flow'd 
from no idle, impertinent motive), and 
could hear their diſcourſe. * My dear 
Maria,” he ſaid, / your deſpondency a- 
larms and terrifies me: Whilſt, with a 
noble fortitude you look'd down upon 
our . misfortunes, without complaint or 
murmur, as the diſpenſation of that pro- 
vidence we adore, and the unavoidable 
lot of mortals, I can truly ſay I never felt 
them too ſeverely. The little by which 
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- we ſcantily ſupport nature, which is all 
that fortune has left us, *tis true is now 
exhauſted, and but for that lovely lady, 
of whom we are ſo enamoured, we had 
ere now experienced more hardſhip than 
I can reflect upon with patience, confi- 
dering you are involved in my calamity : 
But even here you ſee the goodneſs of 
heaven: Employ'd in ſhielding and re- 
ſtoring to life that amiable creature; we 
performed barely our duty: The reward 
ſhe beſtow'd, which it went ſo againſt us 
to accept, has ſupported us ever fince; 
and is not yet exhauſted. Whilſt ſome 
part of it at leaſt remains, I will chear- 
fully apply to my neighbours, tho? yet 1 
have exchanged few words with any of 
them, for ſome fort of work, by the wages 
whereof we may honeſtly ſupport nature. 
Let me not think of what we have been, 
but to what we are now reduced: Theſe 
hands, however unuſed to labour, will, 
when Maria is the object, learn readily 
to wield the flail, or to uſe the ſpade; 
for I ſee no probability of ſucceeding in 
Oy up the bulineſs of a Pædagogue, 
which 


which Waren, has ſome time epd. 
my thoughts, in this N of the county, 
where the common people, bred up to 
induſtrious manual labour, know not the 


value or neceſſity of knowledge: But, 


if you, my dear, caſt yourſelf down, if 
thoſe lovely eyes ceaſe to inſpirit me, I 
ſhall be unnerv'd to all purſuits whats 
ever, and we muſt lie down, fecommend 
outſelves to God, and find an end to all 
our woes in death. Rather, my Maria, 
let us ſtrive to protract life longer — we 
have expectations yet of future felicity, 
and we have this joyful conſolation, that 
by no imprudence, no crime of ours, we 
have provoked heaven to anger, which 
only means to try us in the ſchool of ad- 
verſity, for its own wiſe ends and purpo- 
fes. Ah! my dear,” the lady repli- 
ed, © I have no concern for myſelf; but 
can I bear to ſee the beſt of men and hufſ- 
bands, ſervilely employed in low and 
mean drudgery, and not repine ? This 


cottage has to me, in your lov'd ſociety, 


been an abode of happineſs and peace; 
dut if I muſt be ſupported by thoſe 
H 5 hands, 
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hands, which were ever ' otherwiſe em- 
ploy'd, which were ever open to the wants 
of athers; if I muſt ſee the ſweat fall 
from that brow, by rigid toils, which na- 
ture never intended thee for can I eat, 
8 I drink at that price? No, I never 
Tis true, my conſtitution will not 
Sr me to make the fame offer: Yet 
I have ſome hope that the worthy lady, 
who was lately here, will take me, or re- 
commend me to ſome. place, in which I 
might give ſatis faction. Mean time, my 
dear huſband. might diſpoſe of this ſcanty 
houſhald ſtuff, and with what little mo- 
ney it may produce, depart to Portugal, 
where my uncle, who no doubt has long; 
ago wailed- our ills, would, I am ſure, 
gladly receive thee, and place thee in a 
fituation, that might once again put us 
in the road to happineſs, if not to- ous 
former opulence. To be ſure, our fepa- 
ration would be cruel, but not ſo cruel as 
to ſee thee working like a ſlave, and 
ſhortning that precious life by inceſſant 
fatigue and labour. Indeed I fear we 
have been too incommunicative, a uſual 
FR fault 
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ault in perſons. who fall from the height. 
we once experienced; they diſdain to calł 
for the charity or aſſiſtance of their friends. 

and companions; but can it be more 
mortifying than to mingle with wretches, 
who have little ſemblance ef humanity, 
ſave their make, and have no conception 
of delicacy, or decorum: Indeed! in- 
deed l Mr. Manley, we believe we have 
retired from the world, thro a praiſe- wor- 
thy modeſty, a noble elevation of mind; 
but let us impartially look into ourſelves, 
and we ſhall diſcover that a mean, a grove- 
ling pride. 3 actuated, and ſtill continues to 
actuate us; and if ſo, how muſt the great 
diſcerner of hearts look upon us: Oh! 
my dear, let me not beg in vain—relin- 

quiſn your preſent reſolution—let my 
advice weigh with. you, and when Miſs: 
Thomas comes again, I will propoſe the- 
affair to her—we have heard ſhe cannot 
look upon. diſtreſs without commiſerating: 
and. relieving it—and ſure never can re- 
lief be beſtowed, where. it. is. more. prefſ- 

ing! Oh! father of mercies, ſuccour us 
in this dreadtul moment! — let. not the 

H 6 petit ions 
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petitions of thy fervants' be rejected. 
Mean and unworthy as we are, let the 
light of thy countenance ſhine upon us. 
Are we not told---* tall upon me in the day 
of trouble, and I will deliver thee? Be it 
fo, oh! gracious Bein ng, if 1 it ſeemeth 
good in thy fight? 

I could hear no more; : Bi birſting in 
upon them, cry d, Forgive me, my dear 
Friends, forgive a curiofity that has been 
painful to me have heard your con- 
verfation: I have heard more than, per- 
haps, your delicacy would ever have per- 
mitted you to impart to me and behold; 
I come to relieve all your neceſſities, to 
chear your hearts with the cordial of 
friendſhip---to partake of your priefs.” 
So ſaying, I embraced the worthy woman, 
already dear to my ſympathiſing breaſt; 
Held her in my arms, and received in my 
boſom the ſighs, the ſobs, the tears of 
gratitude that I had occaſioned, whilft 
the huſband falling on his knees, firſt, in 

a fervent Gatulation. returned thanks to 
heaven for this miracle; as he ſtiled it, in 
have f favour, an then loaded me with 

BY thanks 
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thanks and praiſes, * which however deli- 
cately expreſs,” made me uneaſy, and 
called up bluſhes in my cheeks, "Ar 
length, ſome what calmed, we ſat down to- 
gether; my fervant was called, and I ſent 
him to Brinmult for ſome refreſhtments; 
and never ſpent a few hours with more 
content and pleaſure. Being about to 
depart, 1 Kad, you have promiſed me 
your friendſhip,- vou ſhall have my ſin- 
cere affection therefore you muſt take 
nothing amiſs that T propoſe. Here are 
ten guineas in this purfe of yours, for 16 
T am reſolved it fhall now be called it 
will be no difficulty to me to keep that 
ſum always in it. I infift upon it that 
you want for nothing. that you, Sir, no 
more talk of your ſcheme of labour; but 
endeavour to live here (fince you refuſe 
to ſojourn at Ithin Duon, and defire ſtill 
to be concealed) till you hear ſome news 
from the quarter you expect. Here I 
ſhall have the felicity to enjoy the charms 
of unaffected friendſhip, and, if I am not 
too troubleſome, will often be your viſi- 
tor, As yy have 2 me your hiſ- 

tory, 


2 
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tory, we ſhall find a proper time to be ac- 
quainted with it, and in any thing you are 


| Intereſted, depend upon my father's good | 


offices and ready aſſiſtance, when you 
chuſe to make yourſelf known to him. 


At preſent, my deareſt friends, adieu !* 


At theſe words, once more embracing 
Mrs. Manley, I ſuddenly ſtarting from 
them, mounted my horſe, reſolving not 
to bear thoſe acknowledgments, that 1 
knew muſt follow: They both ran to 
the door, attempted to bid me farewell; 

but the tears that ſtood in their eyes, their 
felling boſoms, denied utterance to their 
words: I bow'd and wav'd my hand as 
we rode off, and arrived at home fully 


pleas d and gratified with what had paſs'd, 
and when retired to my cloſet, did not 


fail to bleſs God, for the opportunity he 
had afforded. me,, of doing ſervice to. per- 
ſons, who ſeemed ſo much. to merit it. 

From this. time my viſits were fre- 
nt the amiable Mrs. Manley, whoſe 
zeal worth I ſoon diſcovered,, attracted 
my love and eſteem, by thoſe excellent 
0 and that goodneſs of heart ſhe 
polleſled,, 
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ppſſeſſed, and Mr. Manley, 1 found a 
moſt engaging companion; he ſeem'd to 

have imbibed all the knowledge that an- 
cient and modern ſeience could impart; 
he underſtood the dead, and many living 
languages, and added thereto the accom- 
pliſhments of a polite. and fine gentle- 
man. In ſhort, I became quite enamou- 
red of their ſociety, and ſpent more time . 
with them than was conſonant to my at- 
tendance on the beſt of fathers, - and the 
duties of my ſtation. Often 1 urg' d them 
to fling themſelves upon his protection; 
but as I perceived the propoſal was not 
agreeable, I accepted the excuſes they 
made: And, without great pains, I could 
never get them to tell me the ſtate of 
their finances, in order to yield them pro- 
per ſupplies, ſo great was their modeſty, 
diſintereſtedneſs, and fear of being thought 
too troubleſome. Thus ſeveral months 
rolled away, in which, tho' I. own, I 
long'd to hear their ſtory ; yet I check'd 
my curioſity, willing to wait till they 
themſelves thought proper to relate it. 
It ä however, as I was riding one 
5 day 
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day over to them, thro* the lane which 
terminates about àᷣ quarter of a mile from 
their cottuge, I heard, on the other ſide 
of the hedge, a child weeping piteoully, 
and a female voice harſhly, and in vulgar 
accents, employ*d in ſoothing it, and pro- 
miſing when chey came to the great 
houſe, 'it fhould have ſome food. My 
heart melted at the words; I had in my 
Pocket ſome cakes, of my o making, 
which I was carrying as a preſent to Mrs. 
Manley, and turning round into the 
field, I ſeon reached the objects of my 
compaſſion, a Hbe boy, Teemingly about 
three years old, ſtruggling in the arms of 
a woman, whoſe garb betray'd variety of 
zoretcbedneſs, as the poet fays ; whoſe hue 
plainly: diſcovered her to be one of that 
pernicious, wandering, mendicant ſiſter- 
hood, we call gypſies, and who did not 
ſeem to fondle or ſympathize with the in- 
fant, either with. the action or the ſpeech 
of a real mother. I alighted, and offered 
my cakes to the child, who eagerly de- 
voured them, and then ran to me, hold- 


„ e arms, in token of fond- 
neſs 
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neſs and acknowledgment, - - whilft the 
wretch his companion :feent'd confuſed, 
and ſcarcely. rais'd her eyes from ithe 
ground. My fervant being with me gave 
me courage, and ſuſpecting the child had 
been ſtolen for the purpoſes of her trade, 
1 ſeverely queſtioned her about him, and 
told her my ſuſpicions, to which I re- 
ceived ſuch anfwers, as at once juſtified 
them. A little more diſcourſe, and a pro- 
miſe of pardon; and reward, drew the 
whole myſtery from her; but ſne knew 
nothing of the child's parents; it had 
been butaifew days in her hands, in truſt 

for another gypſey, who was :following 
her calling, in a Hiſtant part of Wales. 1 
was reſolved however to ſhield che pretty 
fellow from further misfortune, and tho? 
I knew fhe deferved puniſhment for her 
infamous, 'vagrant life; yet, as my pro- 
miſe was paſs'd, let her go, giving her a 
piece of money in exchange for her nurſe- 
ling, who would by no means come near 
her, but kept cloſe to me, taking hold of 
my gown, and ſcarcely ſuffered my man 
c _ him up before him, crying to ſtay 


with 
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with me: With our prize we went to 
Mr. Manley's cottage, who with his wife 


were much ſurprized at the fight; but no 


ſooner had I told my adventure, than 


Mrs. Manley turning pale, exclaim'd, 


Vile wretch that could deprive pa- 
rents of ſuch a child, and make their 
hearts bleed for its loſs?! Ah! why, gra- 
cious 'God does not thy thunder tranſ- 
© them!) Why are not ſuch peſts of 
ſociety rooted from the face of the earth !*? 
Here the child ran to her, and ſtanding 
at her knee, calbd out Mamma! with 
ſuch clamour as could not be ſtill'd. She 
threw her arms about its neck, and ex- 
claim d, Ah ! would to God, my dear, 
I were thy real mother: But that en- 
dearing name no more belongs to me 
However, my poor infant, we will ſhare 
with thy kind protectreſs in the care of 
thee, if ſhe will permit us. Would to 
God we could reſtore thee to thy father 
and mother: too well, alas! I know what 


they muſt ſuffer by the loſs of thee ! Oh 
I have experienced. it all? ' At theſe 


words her tears flowed. a-pace, whilſt Mr. 


Als Manley 
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Manley ſtrove to conſole her, and 1 was 
concerned that, by bringing this child, 
I, perhaps, had excited the grievous re- 
membrance of the death of a child of her 
own. I ſent my man to the village to 
borrow ſome clean clothes for it, of the 
lady, my acquaintance, who had ſome 
children, which as ſoon as he return'd 
with, we ſtripp'd and waſh'd him all over, 
and when dizen'd out, he appeared to 
be ten times more amiable than before: 
But whilſt all this was performing, Mrs. 
Manley wept inceſſantly, and her expreſ- 
fions, which ſhe uttered by fits and 
ſtarts, plainly evidenced the diforder of 
her mind, which made me determine to 
ſend him directly to my father's. We 
could with difficulty prevail upon him 
to go with the ſervant, after promiſing 
him play-things and pleaſures, calculated 
to captivate ſuch little folks. When 1 
had diſpatched him, I aſk'd pardon of 
Mrs . Manley, for my giving her ſo much 
trouble, particularly, as it had recalled 

ſome painful occurrences to her mind, 
my- 6 of which, I hoped would 
prove 
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prove my e $6 „Ohl my dear Miss,“ 
ſhe return'd, tis I that ought to beg 
pardon 1 have offended to give yon 
the leaſt uneaſineſs after your having diſ- 
played ſo much chriſtian charity, and ſo 
much humanity: But, madam, the loſs 
of a dear infant, which I-once-ſuffered, 
has. dwelt. e upon my mind; 
will remain there till the laſt moment of 
my life, and ſtrew thorns on my pillow.” 
She would have proceeded, but, Mr, 
Mule, addreſſing himſelf to me, ſaid, 
Madam, our benefactreſs! *tis time 
you ſhould. knew ſomewhat of the ſub- 
jects of your goodneſs: I fee my wife's 
condition upon the late occaſion, has gi. 
ven you a very ſenſible uneaſineſs: If 
tis now not diſagreeable, I am ready to 
do myſelf that honour, tho? it will recall 
things to my mind, which I ſhould be 
glad to bury for ever in oblivion. I 
would have excuſed him the taſk; but 
before I could well lay ſo much, he de- 
livered himſelf in, neatly as I can remem- 
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*I drew my firſt breath in the metro 


polls of Great-Britaib : My father, who: 


was a younger ſon of an honourable fa- 
mily, was a very eminent merchant, tra- 
ding to Portugal, and my mother was the 
only daughter and heireſs of an opulent 
alderman of London. As they were very 


rich, and I was the only child, every care 


was taken of my education to fit me for 
the rank and fortune I ſeemed: born to 
inherit; and after paſſing the uſual time 
at Merchant-Taylor's ſchool, I: was ſent 
to Oxford, to finiſh my ſtudies; not with: 

a view to any of the learned profeſſions, 
but to qualify me for bearing ſuch a part 
in the legiſlature of my country, as my 
family and eſtate might entitle me to. 
When 1 came from the univerſity, after 
ſtaying ſome time at home, I. was ſent to 
make the grand tour, in which, without 
learning the vices, I acquired a know- 
ledge of the laws, conſtitutions, trade, 
and manners of the countries I viſited, 
and returned to England, ſuch as my pa- 
rents, in their warmeſt hopes, could wiſh 
me to _ F'was'not long after elected 
a mem- 
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a-member of the Britiſh ſenate, in which 


my father had long had a ſeat, which he 
had filled with the entire ſatisfaction of his 
conſtituents. 
the beſt of mother's, and not two years 


About this period, I loſt 


after, a father, from whom it was an ho- 
nour to be deſcended. As his concerns 
had been very extenſive, it required me 


to make a voyage to Liſbon and Oporto, 
and involved me in ſuch a ſcene of buſi- 


neſs, as for ſome years made me a per- 
fect ſlave; but at length I ſettled all my 


affairs, and remained in poſſeſſion of a 


landed eſtate of 800 l. per annum, in So- 
merſetſhire, and of about 100, ooo l. in 
caſh and good: ſecurities. At a relation's 
houſe in Weſtminſter, with whom I had 


ſome monied connections, I firſt beheld, 
at this time, my dear Maria, and was ena- 


moured of her beauty and her accom- 
pliſhments z and tho* her fortune was 
ſmall, I followed the dictates of reaſon, 
and ſhe became the wife of an huſband, 


who ſtill views | his. union n her vir- 


| life. . Fo or many years our Crue were he: 


E 


quered 
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quered with no other than common 
events. Fond of each other, we ſpent 
our days together in domeſtick peace and 
happineſs, in the care of our eſtate; and in 
doing all the good within the compaſs of 
our neighbourhood or acquaintance. But 
this ſerene ſituation was not to be always 
our lot: Clouds were gathering around 
us, which we had never. dreamt. of, and 
our afflictions aroſe from the practice of 
thoſe laws, which it is the duty of rati- 
onal creatures to comply with. My Maria 
had one brother unprovided for at the- 
time of our marriage; ſo deſerving, ſo 
amiable a youth, I don't remember to 
have ſeen; but his good qualities were 
attended with a certain imbecility of mind, 
which made him the tool of his paſſions. 
Theſe paſſions, tis true, were not directed 
to any criminal gratifications in himſelf; 
but the exorbitant indulgence, even of 
the moſt praiſe-worthy affections, may 
ſome; times degenerate into crime. By 
my intereſt, I procured him a very lucra- 
tive place in the revenue; but the ſecu- 
* OP 40,0001. I became one of his 
| ſureties, 
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af the woman, to whom I owed all my 


ftep he tocle, was to marry a needy wo- 
man of quality, merely captivated by her 
external form, without inſpecting into the 


 depravity: of her heart. The conſe- 


quence was, launching out into unbound- 
ed expence, and partak ing of every faſhi- 


onable folly. and gaiety. Tho' his in- 
engine: was near two thouſand pounds an- 


nually, it ſcarce: half fufficed to gratify 
the appetite of his lady for pleaſures. She 

gam' d high, loſt great ſums of money, 
. ſuch a tame dupe ſhe had made 
him, he always found means to pay; and, 
in return, ſhe fed him up with promiſes, 
of what her illuſtrious family would do 
for them; who, indeed, tho their eſtates 
ſome infſuence with: the miniſter. It was 
long before the news of this manner of 


living reached us, in our remote ſitua- 
yon in the country, by va- 
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rious pretences, my brother-in-law had 
obtained, at ſeveral times, the loan of as 
much or more, than the ſum I was ſecu- 
rity for. Theſe advices made us uneaſy; 
but we had too good an opinion of his 
integrity, to be uneaſy upon any account 
but his own. My wife wrote to him, 
and freely inform'd him of the reports 
that reached our ears, expoſtulated with 
him thereon, invited-him and his lady 
to ſpend fome time at our ſeat, and ex- 
horted them to break off their preſent con- 
nexions. But before we could receive an 
anſwer from himſelf, we heard the melan- 
choly news, that he was gone off to 
France, that his goods and equipages had 
been ſeized ; that his lady was retired to 
her friends, and, finally, that I ſhould be 
called upon, as he had embezzled fifty 
thouſand pounds of the government's 
money. Theſe tidings of a brother we 
lov'd fo well, you may imagine, Madam, 
threw us into the utmoſt affliction ; and 
it had ſuch an effect upon my wife, as 
alarmed me, and forced me to ſtifle the 
regrets I felt: Indeed we had no chil- 

. I _ dren; 
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dren; but the loſs of 80 or 9o, ooo l. in 
ſo idle a manner, which was an inſtance 
of my folly and want of judgment, was 
not to be palliated. I was obliged to ſet 
out poſt for London, where I found every 


thing juſt as we were informed, nor 


could I obtain the leaſt mitigation of the 
ſums: was engaged for, tho? I even ap- 
plied to his wife's father, who was in 
great credit with the then adminiſtration. 
Perhaps, had I voted implicitly with the 


court party, I had received more favour. 


Soon after my wife arrived, and alfo a 
letter from her unfortunate brother, who 
had got to Paris, but had carried off ſo 
{mall a ſum with him, that he was in the 
utmoſt diftreſs. - Tho? he had too much 


generoſity of foul, fallen as he was, to aſk 


any further favour of me, and only men- 
tioned that circumſtance, as an inſtance 
of his not having converted any caſh to 
his own private uſe; yet, as he ſeemed 
full of contrition and deſpair, for his 
uſage of fo good and kind a friend and 
relation, and aſcribed all his misfortunes 
to their true cauſe, his. blind fondneſs 
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for his unreaſonable, and vile wife, 1 pri- 
vately remitted him 5001., for his preſent! 
occaſions, and inform'd him, if he would 
go to Liſbon, and apply himſelf to mer- 
cantile buſineſs, I would anſwer any bills 
he ſhould draw, to the amount of 20001. 
At the fame time cautioning him againſt: 
impoſing again upon a brother, whom, 
already he had made ſufficiently unhap- 
py, and a ſiſter, whom his conduct and 
misfortune had deprived ſo much of 
health and happineſs: With an injunc- 
tion alſo, to have no manner of correſpon- 
dence or concern with his wife or 
her friends, who ſeemed little affected 
with his cataſtrophe, on pain of loſing 
our affection and friendſhip for ever, His 
ſiſter wrote ſtill more preſſingly on this 
head, and we had ſoon an anſwer, expreſ. 
ſing his confuſion and gratitude upon our 
goodneſs to him, promiſing to comply 
with all our directions and deſires, and 
concluding with the following words: 
IJ go, my dear brother, to the deſtined 
ſpot Providence, I hope, will profper my 
deſigns, and will enable me, before J die, 
| T3 to 
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to make you ſome return for the great 
lofles I have occaſioned you, and wipe 
away from your minds, the grief and af- 
fliction I have cauſed you, by my impru- 
dent and unworthy conduct.“ 

Thus, in a few years, I was diſpoſſeſſed 

of a ſum of money, which was of itſelf a 
ſuperb fortune ; but another misfortune 
ſoon followed upon the heels of this, 
which otherwiſe I could have borne more 
patiently. An oppoſition was formed by 
the miniſtry, at the next general election, 
for the borough I had fo long repreſent- 
ed. Warm with the principles of patri- 
otiſm and liberty, which I knew were 
ſtruck at thro* my ſides, I ſtood the elec- 
tion at my own expence, and even refu- 
ſed, with diſintereſted generoſity, the of- 
fers of ſeveral of my friends, to ſupport 
me upon the occalion. My borough was 
a populous one, and the voters nume- 
rous. I had an evident majority upon 
the canvas, and moſt of the men of pro- 
perty and integrity were for me: How- 
ever, the court reſolved to carry it thro', 
as: the treaſury was open to them, I 

> WAS 
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was In no condition to bribe above them. 
I ſacrificed however near 16, ooo l. upon 
the occaſion, ſuch was my madneſs! and 
ſhould certainly have carried my point, 
had not the diſſenters, from ſome confi- 
dent aſſertions againſt me, which had not 
the leaſt foundation in truth, one of 
which was, that I was a friend to perſe- 
cution, and an enemy to toleration, de- 
ſerted me to a man, on the day of trial. 
Here vaniſhed not only the reſidue of my 
perfonal fortune; but I was obliged to 
mortgage parcel of my freehold eſtate, 
to clear my bills. However, I had till 
wherewith to live with decency, if not in 
grandeur, and my Maria and myſelf con- 
tinued to enjoy that happineſs which our 
loſſes could not deſtroy. We very qui- 
etly laid down our equipages, diſcharged 
our unneceſſary ſervants, reſerving only 
one man and two maids, and a couple of 
ſaddle horſes; and having let out our ſeat 
with the furniture, retired to Briſtol, re- 
ſolving to apply myſelf alſo to merchan- 
dize, the ſooner to retrieve my fortune. 
For chis purpoſe, as ſoon as ſettled, I 

* wrote 
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wrote to an uncle of my wife's, who is a 
conſidefable merchant at Oporto, who 
conſign'd feveral cargoes to me, and 1 
mad him returns proper for the Portu- 
gueze market; and our unfortunate bro- 
ther, alſo, hearing that I had entered in- 
10 trade, ſent me ſeveral commiſſions, 
which were executed to our mutual ad- 
vantage. However I met ſoon with loſſ- 
es, which my inexperience and want of 
a regular initiation in trade, ſubjected me 
to, and which more than balanced my 
gains. So that I was reſolved to give 
over before matters became worſe, and 
follow my Maria's advice, which was to 
Hve contentedly and frugally, upon our 
preſent i income, and give over all thoughts 
of every thing but domeſtick happineſs 
and friendſhip. I yielded to her advice, 
_ the? ir went much againſt the grain; for 
my dempet, : as fou may have obſerved, Ma- 
Yann,” was too warm and precipitate, my 
mind too ſoon inſpired with hopes of pre- 
ſent advantages, tho the proſpects were di- 
Kune end my honeſt frank way of think- 
ing; and the benevolence of my heart 
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laid me too open to any invader. It un- 
luckily ſoon after happened, that three emi- 
nent merchants of my acquaintance impart- 
ed to me a ſcheme, which could not miſs 
of producing immenſe profits to the ad- 
venturers. In fact, it was to fit out two 
ſhips, with European goods, upon a con- 
traband trade to the South-ſeas, in which, 
even two perſons of the greateſt quality 
in the nation had promiſed to be con- 
cerned, as well as a wiſe miniſter at the 
court of Madrid. This undertaking was 
attended with ſo few hazards, conſidering 
the intelligence we. had: received from 
our Spaniſh, friends, and the probable 
advantages were ſo extraordinary, that 1 
thought I deſerved the frowns of for- 
tune, if J refuſed to court her ſmiles, 
and embarked in it with all the ſpirit of 
a merchant, and the ſanguine eagerneſs 
of . projector, . tho? my .out-ſet alone 
amounted to 15,0001. to raiſe which I was 
obliged not only to mortgage the reſt of 
my eſtate, but to borrow, 20001, of my 
wife's uncle, before mentioned; who, as 


4 hag lullered ſo much from the family, 
14 thought 
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thought he could by no means, with ho- 
nour, deny my requeſt; and ſending for 


my brother, I, under an oath of ſecreſy, 
imparted the affair to him in ſuch flatter- 
ing lights, that he left his growing buſi- 
neſs at Liſbon, and engaged to go as one 
of the ſupercargoes. Every thing being 


ſettled, and proper ſecurities given on all 


ſides, we freighted two ſhips, one of 200 
tons burden, "Haden with the goods pro- 
per for the adventure; the other as a 
tender, of about 100 tons, not only ſo 
laded, but fitted as a veſſel of war, tho 


peace reign'd between the two crowns. 
They were mann'd with choice feamen, 
uſed to the Weſt-India trade, and com- 


manded by approved officers, who had 
formerly been concerned in the Bucca- 
neering traffic, in the Weſt- Indies. We 
clear'd them at the cuſtom-houfe, for Ja- 
maica, and they failed with a favourable 


wind, and proper inſtructions for the 


voyage. So far, all went proſperouſty 
on, and for two years we pofſeſs'd, in ima- 
gination, the riches of Crœſus, having ſe- 


inn times heard from * and laft 
from 


* 


from the Brazils, of the ſafety of the 
ſhips, and the health of the crews, who 
preſerved it to a ſurprizing degree. Mean- 
time I, with my Maria, lived as frugally 
as poſſible, and our happineſs was increa- 
ſed by the birth of a lovely boy, the firſt 
pledge of our mutual affection. The 
next news we heard gave us inexpreſſible 
torment: The great man, our partner, 
at Madrid, was diſgraced, and loſt all 
his influence, and ſoon after another 
thunder-clap broke over us. Our largeſt 
ſhip was taken off Payta, by three ſtout 
guarda - coſtas, the cargo confiſcated, and 
the crew ſent to work in the mines of 
Baldivia. The other ran for it, and got 
into Rio Janeiro, where ſhe was found 
ſo leaky and rotten, that ſhe was con- 
demn'd, and the money applied to the 
uſe of the crew, and other incidents. 
This laſt advice we had from my brother, 
in a moſt melancholy letter, who aſcri- 
bed the ill ſucceſs they had met with to 
his own malignant fortune, and told us 
he reſolved never more to ſee his na- 
tive country. Thus ended all my dreams 
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of wealth, and I was now obliged to part 
with my eſtate, for the additional ſum of 
15001. which was all I was now poſſeſs'd 
of, and three parts of which ſoon went 
to ſatisfy the private debts I had neceſ- 
farily eontracted. Dreadful now | were 
my thoughts! I had no comfort but in 
the fortitude and patience with which 
my Maria boxe this reverſe of fortune 
But alas conſidering all my tranſactions, 
and weighing them in the ſcale of reaſon, 
I found enough to accuſe myſelf of; and 
bitterly, every hour, reproached my 
folly and credulity. I look'd with pain 
on our charming boy, who was now bern 
to poverty and diſtreſs, and converted 
every circumſtance into a double weight 
of deſpair. I forgot my truſt in provi- 
dence; nay I impiouſly murmured againſt 
thei diſpenſations of heaven. Whilſt 1 
was mournfully caſting about for ſome 
employment, whereby to ſupport myſelf 
and family, I was puniſhed for my de- 
ſpondency and rebellion, in a ſtill ſeverer 
manner: A relation, by my mother's 
: de, who was at the head of the finan- 
ces, 
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ces, in Ireland, hearing of my! misfor- 
tunes, kindly; invited me into hat king: 
dom, with an aſſurance f f obtgining me 
a conſiderable poſt in his department. 
Such an offer, after all my promiſing + 
friends, and the buzzing inſects who had 
rejoiced in the ſummer of my days, had 
forſaken me, gave me, you may be ſure, 
Madam, infinite ſatisfaction, and J pre- 
pared to accept the offer. We now re- 
tained about us but one ſervant, a young 
gentlewoman, my wife had formerly 
reſcued from diſtreſs, and who had been 
bred up from twelve years of age in my 
family, and was now become the nurſe 
and attendant upon our child. An op- 
portunity « offered for our paffage to Dub- 
lin; but not having completed ſome ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs, I could not myſelf em- 
brace it; however, as the voyage was 
ſhort, and the ſeaſon of the year propi- 
tious, in an ill hour, I perſwaded my 
Aer to let Miſs Horton and the child go 


LA 44 


encies, to — K their little voyage com- 
odds. and the maſter was a humane 
1 man, 
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man and my friend. With much'relue- 
tance ſhe at length conſented, and giving 
Miſs Horton a letter to my kind relation, 


we ſaw them depart with tears: Little— - 


oh little, did we dream of the miſery we 
were about to be involved in! Some 
days after we embarked ourſelves, arri- 
ved ſafe at Dublin, and were received 


rather as welcome, valued gueſts, than 
as dependants, ftripp'd of fortune, and 


under the deepeſt affliction : _ But, alas! 
no tidings of the ſhip with Miſs Horton, 
or our dear baby! For ſome time we 
flattered ourſelves, as the weather had 
been boiſterous, for two or three days 
after their departure, that they had been 


forced to put into ſome harbour on the 


coaſt of Wales, or in the weſt of Ireland: 

Alas! our hopes deceived us; and dread- 
ful was the confirmation of all our fears. 
It was ſoon known, that the veſſel had 
foundered upon the coaſt of Wales, and 
that all the crew, but the maſter and 
mate, and one common ſailor / periſhed. 


This advice we received from the owner, 


to whom I had repeatedly wrote for in- 
a ah, telligence, 
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telligence, and it was confirmed by the 
mate, who ſoon after arrived in another 


ſhip at Dublin, and waited upon us. He 


inform'd us, that they had time enough 
to get out their boats, into the ſmalleſt 
of which Miſs Horton, half dead, and 
the child, with two ſeamen, were put, 
and bid fair to reach the land; but that 

he ſaw them overſet, and go to the bot- 
tom: That their own boat was ſoon 
filled, the ſea running mountains high, 
and that providentially their diſtreſs was 
noticed by another veſſel in company, 
who lay to, with a generous deſign to 


ſave all they could, and half dead with 


ſtruggling with the waves, found means 
to take the two before- mentioned, with 
himſelf, on board, three others that were 
in the boat periſhing before, by their 
ſides. In vain, for ſome months, were 
the endeavours of our kind friend and 
his lady, to calm the tranſports of our 
ſorrow. My Maria, overcome with this 
laſt and worſt misfortune, droop'd and 
fell into a violent fever, the deliriums af 
which, are too dreadful, even to remem- 

a ber. 
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182 The Generous Briton. 
ber. I, accuſing my own raſnneſs and 
precipitatncy, as the cauſe of ithis;-as well 
as all my other misfortunes, given over to 
the blackeſt deſpair, and impiouſly accu- 
ſing heaven, was, with difficulty, pre- 
vented from laying violent hands upon 
myſelf. But, my Maria, whoſe mind 
was more impreſſed with the dictates of 
her duty to her maker, recovered again, 
tho? a ſpectacle of ſilent woe not to be 
look'd upon without diſtraction; and her 
ſoothing cares, the efforts ſne made to 
ſtifle her own cruel regrets, in order to 
ſoften mine, in ſome meaſure N reftor ed 
me to conſideration and patience. - In 
ſhort, my concern for the dear partner 
of my heart, in time, inſpired; me with 
more fortitude, and our friend having 
perfortmied his promiſe, e began to en- 
joy ſome outward reſpite from Our. cala- 
mities; tho' the loſs of our pꝓromiſing 
ſon, and the valued young dady, perpe- 
tually gnaw d our hearts, which aur mu- 
tual tenderneſs made us ſtruggle ta con- 
ceal! Thus twelve years tediouſiy rol- 


* * I Will not, my dear Lady, 
b detain 
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detain you long with the reſt of this event. 
ful hiſtory. There was ſtill ſome what be. 
hind, to fill up the meaſure of our mif+ 


fortunes. Complaints having arrived 


from the court of Spain, of our late vio- 
lation of treaties, and the names of the 
undertakers of the voyage to their ſet> 
tlements, tho? ſo much time had elapſed, 
being diſcovered by the papers found on 
board the ſhip taken by the guarda coſ- 
tas; a proclamation was iſſued for the 


apprehending us. Of this fad circum» 


ſtance my friend had notice, juſt time 
enough for us to fly, at midnight, as the 
next day, the very next day, the procla- 
mation was to be publiſhed in Dublin. 
It was happy for us, that my inevitable 
danger prevented immediate reflection. 
Taking the ſmall ſum of money, about 
fifty pounds, I had by me, and fifty gui- 


neas more, which our friend would in- 


ſiſt upon our accepting, with my dear 
diſconſolate Maria, we reached a little 
village upon the ſea coaſt, where we lay 


concealed at a tenant's of our friend, who - 


received orders to procure à veſſel 
222 55 for 
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for our tranſportation to France. *T'was 
here, moſt amiable Lady, that I reſblved 
not to truſt to a foreign clime, but put- 


ting on homely weeds, to get a paſſage 
to ſome part of Wales, in one of the fiſh- 
ing boats, which perpetually failed from 
the place of our reſidence for that coaſt, 
ourſelves in fome cottage amongſt the 
wilds and mountains of this principality, 
there wait for more propitious times, or 
end our days in rural peace and content- 
ment, reſigning oùrſelves to the diſpoſal 
of that providence, we had too much of- 
fended; but which we found now our 
only hopę and ſupport. An opportunity 
ſoon offered of putting our ſcheme into 
execution; we arrived ſafe at St. David's, 
-where, concealed, we flaid ſome years: At 
length, having lodg'd my Maria ſome- 
what more commodiouſly, with. perſons 
ho had entertained a friendſhip for us, 
and liking that part of Wales, as being 
\neareſt- for intelligence, from the place 
came from, I traverſed. that and the 
6 n of. Carmatthen, 4 
05 : ſee 
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ſeek out a ſecurer retreat, when provi- 
dence directed me to Brinmult, and to 
the company of Mr. Morris, your wor- 
thy ſteward, of whom I took this habi- 
tation, concealing from him my real con- 
dition: But I muſt own, one great in- 
ducement was, the character I heard of 
the excellent Sir Trevor and yourſelf, 
Madam; happy I thought myſelf, tho 
I might never be known to you, that I 
could take up my reſidence, after a life 
of turmoil and bitterneſs, on a ſpot, ſa- 
cred to all the virtues that can adorn hu- 
man nature, and where the divine preſer- 
ver of mankind ſeems to have ſhowered 
down his favours on every thing around 
me. Having, with Mr. Morris 8 aſſiſt- 
ance, put the place into tolerable repair, 
J returned to St. David's, and brought 
my Maria, to whom my long abſence 
had been painful, to this happy abode, 
where we have enjoyd more real felicity, 
than in any other period of our lives. 
We entered into: ourſelves, we putg'd 
our hearts of all worldly' deſires, we ado- 
. the great cauſe of all things, we 

oa learned 
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learned to look up to that benign and 
tranſcendently merciful Creator, as the diſ- 
poſer of all human events, and to reſign 
ourſelves to his mercy. Once only 1 
have heard from my relation at Dublin, 
ſince here ſituated, to whom I ſent a let- 

ter, with a direction where to find US, As 
ſoon as ve were ſettled, in which he in- 
formed us; that the noiſe made about 
our affair began to ſubſide, that my part- 
ners, and particularly thoſe in London, 
had found friends at both dourts, and 
as no injury had been ſuſtained hy the 

Spaniards; but on the contrary, they had 

made a very valuable captute, he hoped 

matters Would endabetter than We ex- 
pected. Upon theſe aſſurànces I forbore 

to enter into any buſineſs, and we liv'd 
as. fimply as we could, upon the tle 
Pittance we-brought with us, cultivating 
our hit , and aputyally,employ'fLin 

comforting each. other: under our afflicti- 

ons, of which the fatal loſs of our child 
as the ſeveęreſt, and, as you may ob- 
fofves Madam, by the late incident, {til 


crueliy apteys upon: my Maria's. ſpirits, 
beatz! notwith- 
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nomrithſtanding near twenty years has 
. rolled away ſince. Tho' the circum- 
ſtances of the infant you ſo generouſly 
ſuccoured, were fo totally different; yet 
the ſight of it recalled all her maternal 
fondneſs and griefs, and threw her into 
the condition you beheld, and which, 
now you know the cauſe, 1 hope you will 
with your wonted generoſity excuſe. No 
incidents have occurred ſince our abode 
here, worthy your notice; we have had 
little connexion, but what was neceflary, 
with our neighbours, not from any re- 
mains of pride, but from our ſolitary dif- 
poſition, the melancholy our misfortunes 
have impreſſed, and the fear I wWas ſtill 
under of a diſcovery: But never let me 
ceaſe to bleſs the father of mereies that 
made me the happy inſtrument of ſaving 
the precious life of the beſt and moſt ac- 
compliſhed: of her ſex ! I gueſs d it was 
Miſs Thomas, as ſhe rode by our cottage, 
and brought out my Maria to take one 
look at a lady, whoſe praiſes we had 
heard from ſo many tongues, when we 
were terrified with the . that in 
that 
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that moment put you into ſuch immi- 

nent danger. I ran directly to the ſpot, 
and was fortunate enough to diſengage 
you from your dreadful ſituation. What 
followed, Madam, you well know. The 
ſubjects of your generoſity, your boun- 
ty ; thoſe whom you have with ſuch a 
heaven taught beneficence ſuccoured, 
have, tis true, no immediate means of 
making any return, but by their ſincere 
and unaffected prayers to that Being, 
whoſe laws are the meaſure of all your 
actions, for your health, your uninterrup- 
ted happineſs, and that of your excellent 
Parent. May no cloud, no misfortune 
ever lour over you! may you ever reap 
that ſupreme felicity which muſt flow 
from your eee and exalted huma- 
nity 2 "= 

. „lere "og Sed 1 Frinpathized n 
the worthy, -tho* imprudent relater, and 
with, his amiable- conſort, whoſe tears 
flow'd inceſſantly ; I ſaid all I could to 
conſole them; I aſk'd. Pan for any diſ- 
reſpect I might have been guilty of, un- 
ee rank ab im ch ind made 
1 f ſome 


ſome reflexions on what I had heard, and 
the goodneſs of providence, that ſome- 
what relieved them from their painful 
ſenſations: From this time I ſtudied 
every way to alleviate their chagrin; I 
took care they wanted for nothing ; tho? 
their moderate deſires were too ſoon ſa- 
tified, and over and over preſs'd them 
to partake of the advantages which might 
be reaped at Ithin Duon: But he was 
too fearful of a diſcovery of himſelf, to 
accept the propoſal, tho' he declined it 
in the moſt polite manner, and I never, 
even to my dear father, betrayed their 
ſecret, notwithſtanding I knew it would 
have been ſafe in his breaſt, and he won- 
dered not a little at the many days, more 
than uſual, that I abſented from home, 
for the ſake of their agreeable company 
and converſation. It happened however, 
that Mrs. Manley was ſuddenly attack- 
ed by a fever, the conſequence of a cold, 
when ſome particular attendance at home 
had prevented my viſiting them for ſome 
days; and ſo bad ſhe was, that her poor 
huſband was in the utmoſt dilemma; 
fearful 


3 
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fearful to leave her a moment, leſt ſne 
ould expire in his ſhort abſence, and 
a yet longing and earneſtly | praying for im- 
abend aſſiſtance. Twas in that dread- 


ful moment, that heaven directed you, 


generous youth, to their cottage; twas 
from your humanity and preſence of 
uind, that the worthy: Maria's life was 
preſerved: He wanted not the money 


you put into his hands; but the action 


was ſo ſudden, his ſurprize ſo great, and 


your departure ſo conſiderately precipi- 
tate, that he had not the power to return 


it: When he laſt ſaw you here, he con- 


ſidered it would have been indelicate to 
attempt it, and therefore the obligation 


is left with me to diſcharge. As ſoon as 


you had left them, he diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger with a letter to me, and making 


ſome excuſe to my father, I hurried over 


to them. I found Mrs. Manley had been 


in a profuſe ſweat, the conſequence of 
your treatment of her diſorder, and 


that, tho? weak, her fever had left her. 


related your behaviour in terms of 


the utmoſt — they were profuſe 
in 
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in the praiſes of your perſon and man- 
ners, ande Mrs. Manley added, „Oh! 
dear Miſs, would to God we may ſee 
him again our deliverer - our other 
guardian angel -a mind ſo like your own: 
—ſuch ſympathetic tenderneſs—fſuch' ge- 
neroſity of ſoul if there was ever a youth 
that deſerved you. this muſt be he. —I 
could not help bluſhing, and yet I will 
now own the truth: By their deſcription 
of your perſon, I flattered; myſelf it was 
the young gentleman L had ſeen at Lla- 
nelly, and whoſe image was always pre- 
ſent to me in idea; the thought pleaſed” 
me, and this inſtance of his goodneſs, 
gave him ſtüll. a higher place in my ef- 
teem: I hoped it was no other—my 
popes! have been 'gratified——I- behold: a 
partner in my kind offices, and in the 
firſt inſtance in which we have co- opera- 
ted, they were providentially directed to the 
ſame objects. Thus the man I am proud 
to ſay, I love, made ſome return for the 
preſervation of my life, to theſe reſpected 
perſons.— I will take it as an inſtance, 
that heaven ſmiles upon our affection, 
. | an 
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an affection warranted by the beſt of pa- 


rents, and which, I make no doubt, will, 
at laſt, be crowned with the conſent of 
your honoured patron and father, the 
good Mr. Goldſmith. Pardon, dear Sir, 
excellent youth, this digreflion : I will 
return to my narrative: I now uſed every 
perſuaſion to induce” them to remove to 
our houſe: I vanquiſhed all their ob- 
jections, and ſending for the coach, we 


ſafely arrived there, and conveyed the 
lady to an apartment proper for her, and 
put her to bed. Afterwards, whilſt Mr. 
Manley waited in another room, I in- 
formed my father of the gueſts he had 
under his roof, and in ſhort, as briefly as 
I could, of their whole ſtory. How ſur- 


prized I was, When he told me Mr. Man- 
ley. was a diſtant relation of my mother's, 
you may well imagine: I need not tell 


you, after the behaviour of this excellent 
father towards us, after what you have 


ſeen of the generoſity, the humanity of 


his diſpoſition, how greatly he applauded 
me, and with what hoſpirable cordiality 
* entertained his viſitors-. They ſoon 


felt 
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felt interchangeably a warm friendſhip 
for each / other, and my father took upon 
himſelf to write to their relation in Dub- 
lin, from whom he received a packet in 
return, which made them as happy, as 
any thing in this world could make them; 
for the ſad loſs of their infant will never 
ceaſe to wound their breaſts. The pad 
ket contained an excuſe for not writing 
of ſo long a ſpace, from the relation, 
which he made appear would have been 
dangerous; an account that means had 
been found to palliate matters, both 
with the Britiſh and Spaniſh courts; and 
an invitation to repair to Dublin, as ſoon 
as poſſible, to take poſſeſſion of his old 
poſt.” Another letter was from Mrs. 
| Manley's uncle in Portugal, acquainting 
of the loſs of his wife and only fon, com- 
plaining of his” age and declining health, 
deſiring them to come over to receive his 
laſt breath, and to take poſſeſſion of a 
fortune, which would be ſome compenſa- 
tion for what they had ſuffered by his 
nephew. The third letter was from that 
Bücher dated Brazils, which contained 
Vor. It. K ſtill 
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ſtill more intereſting intelligence. He 


had rendered himſelf fo agreeable to a 


ö Portugueſe merchant there, who had no 


family, that he had taken him into part- 


nerſhip, and promiſed to leave him all 


he was worth; that being already poſ- 


ſeſs d, in his own right, of 3000 moi- 
dores, he had remitted 1 300 l. to a houſe 
in London, as part of the debt he owed 
him, only begging Mr. Manley to for- 


give him, that he could not yet forget 


his wife, however unworthy ſhe had made 
herſelf of his love, and defired him to ſee 


if ſhe wanted any affiſtance, and in ſuch. 


Caſe, to let her have 2 or 300 l. of the 
ſum remitted. There was a letter alſo 
of compliment to my father, from the 
gentleman at Dublin, with a defire that 
he would advance to Mr. Manley, what 
money he wanted for his journey and 
paſſage to that city, and draw upon him 
for it: Such a tide of fortunate jintelli- 
gence, almoſt overpowered the good 


couple; they, in diſordered fits and ſtarts 


of acknowledgment, expreſs'd their gra- 
titude to heaven, and were for a day or 
| ; two 
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two unable to converſe with their uſual 
— „Ah,“ Mrs. Manley faid to 

s, why are we reſcued from diſtreſs. 
— is this new proſpect of riches 
when alas ! he that ſhould have enjoyed 
them is now no more! But, my dear,” 
her huſband replied, we ſhall now have 
an opportunity to ſhew a proper ſenſe of 
the favours we have received of this wor- 
thy lady and her excellent father —of the 
amiable youth, who has ſince bleſſed 
our eyes—can our wealth flow in better 
channels can we leave it to more eligi- 
ble hands, than thoſe that will, by diſ- 
penſing it to the wants and neceſſities of 
their fellow-creatures, atone for the 
frailties or crimes of thoſe who acquired 
it. Let us but live to fee the lovely Miſs 
Thomas happy, in the arms of that ge- 
nerous youth—we can have few other 
earthly joys to aſk of heaven, and then 
may wait till the moment that ſhall re- 
move us to the pure regions of the \ble/- 
fed Spirits made perfed, where already our 
lovely child joins the chorus of exulting 
Ginta,: In this temper the generous | 

K 2 ma 
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ür departed from Ithin Duon, And we 
bave heard, by a-ſhort but affectionate 
letter ſinee, that. they are fafely arrived; 
that they are going to embark for Liſbon, 
he having declined the reſumption of his 
poſt, and that we ſhould hear from them 
at their arrival there; concluding with 
the ſincereſt reſpects to my father, ſelf, 
and you, and hoping to 1 * lateſt 
hours in our ſociety.“ X 
| Here the charming maid poneluded . 
narration, during which the Orphan had 
been variouſly affected. He ſympathiaed 
in the misfortunes and diſtreſſes of Mr. 
Manley and his lady. The Joſs; of their 
child reminded him of his own bad hap, 
and what his parents, if living, muſt-feel 
for him. The. tenderneſs; and eſteem 
they had expreſſed for Miſs Thomas and 
himſelf, endeared them to him, and he 
diſplayed his acknowledgments in the 
warmeſt and moſt affectionate terms: 
But his returns for the favour his deareſt 
Sukey had conferred upon him by her 
relation, the amiable and engaging man- 


ner of her communicating 1 it, the * muſic 
that 
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that dwelt on her tongue, raiſed him to 
rapture, and, without conſidering Sir 
Trevor was, preſent (who beheld him with 
delight) he roſe when ſhe had finiſhed, 
and ftraining her in a tender embrace, 
exclaimed, © Lovely creature idol of 
my fond adoring heart |!—-what thanks I 
owe you for your condeſcenſion! O 
jet me ever hear the ſoft ſounds of that 
melodious voice! No other accents are 
worthy the ears of the happy youth deſ- 
tined by heaven to enjoy ſuch perfec- 
tion!” The young lady, bluſhing, re- 
garded him with a look ſo tenderly pier- 
cing as thrilled his very ſoul, whilſt Sir 
Trevor, in ſpeechleſs admiration, con- 


templated the beauteous pair, whoſe union 


was to make him che moſt bleſſed of pa- 
n 
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CH A 2 x 
| mY anexpeed meeting, ant "_ incidents 


HE next day, at noon, the Or- 
Phan thought it was expedient for 
him to return to St. Iſmael, apprehending 
Mr. Goldſmith would by that time be 
directing his way homewards, though, in 
breaking from the pleaſing, the beloved 
ſociety at Ithin Duon, he felt the ſevereſt 
regret. Their parting was extremely 
tender; he promifed to be: ſoon with 
them again, and report what occurred 
between Mr. Jenkins and his patron, and 
rode away, leaving the better part of 
himſelf behind him. As he paſs'd Mr. 
Manley's cottage, he ftop'd ſhort, and 
look'd with affection at an abode which 
had ſo often been honoured with the pre- 
ſence of his charming Sukey, and hailed 
that Providence which had firſt directed 
him thither, and ſecured him the friend- 


thip and eſteem of the worthy pair, as 
A much 
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much as it raiſed him in the eſtimation of 
Sir Trevor and his beautiful daughter. 
He thought at firſt to call at Carmar- 


then, but felt an extreme averſion there- 


to; and reſolving to have ſomewhat of 
buſineſs to ſpeak of, at Mr. Goldſmith's 

return, ſtruck off to the right, with an 
intent to call upon a friend of that gen- 
tleman's at Mydrin, and another at Llan- 
ginnen, before he bent his route directly 
to St. Iſmael. He had not long parted 
from Llanginnen, and was between that 


place and Richmore, than he diſcovered 


before him a gentleman well mounted, 


who hearing the ſound of horſes feet, 


turned about, and perceived the Or- 
phan advancing to him; upon which he 
ſtopp'd ſhort, till their horſes heads al- 
moſt touch'd each other, when the ſtran- 
ger, with much politeneſs, ſaid, Sir, 
permit a man who is quite unacquaingelt 
with this part of the country, to afk you 
if he has not wandered out of his way 
from Carmarthen to Kidwelly ; for, if 1 
recollect right, tho' 'tis many years ſince 


I Was at that town, I ſhould have a ſmall 
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river on my right hand, whereas I have 
it on my left?” The Orphan was pleaſed 
with the perſon and looks of the ſtran- 
ger; he had a moſt open, engaging 
countenance, ſeemed to be about thirty, 
and was extremely well dreſs'd and 
mounted. There was a ſomewhat too in 
his face which he imagined he had fre- 
_ quently ſeen before. I am, Sir,” he 
replied, © going into the neighbourhood 
of Kidwelly myſelf, and ſhould be obli- 
ged to you for your company as far as 1 
80. You are certainly out of the direct 
road, but not far. I think it is a quty 
to direct and ſet way-faring people in 
the right way, and would go out of 
mine, rather than not perform it.“ The 
ſtranger bowed, and rejoined, © I was, 
tis true, born in Wales, not many miles 
from hence ; but *rwas in a populous 

, ſo that 1 ſeldom made excurſions 
0 ta I have now been many years 
in London, and have loſt almoſt all 
traces of the road. I am much obliged 
to you, Sir, for your generous offer, 


which I Accept, and with particular ſa- 
tisfaction: 


% 
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tisfaction? I did not expect to meet with 
ſo. much / politeneſs, as you; have ſnhewn, 
nar a perſon and behaviour here that 
would be an ornament to the beſt inha- 
bited town I have paſſed through; are 
you of Carmarthen, Sir, that little Lon- 
don of Wales?” © I am, I muſt con- 
feſs, returned the Orphan, as much 
prepoſſeſſed in your favour, Sir, and find 
that you have brought with you all the 
gentility of a city I never yet had the 
good fortune to ſee. I am not of Car- 
marthen, but an inhabitant of that part 
of the country you are going to; and if 
you will gratify me with calling, as it lies 
in your way, at the place of my abode, 
1 will endeavour to make you heartily 
welcome.“ I ſhall need little invita- 
tion,“ the other anſwered, to accept 
your kind offer; I feel J ſhould be a 
loſer” if I did not; you have gained 
my eſteem, which I gave you the moment 
] beheld you.” I can ſay the ſame 
with equal truth,” rejoined the Orphan, 
« and flatter myſelf we ſhall be better 
acquainted,” They now jogg d on to- 
K 5 gether, 
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_ gether, and in their way talked of vari- 
ous ſubjects, in a manner that ſtill more 
increaſed their liking of each other. 
About a mile from St. Iſmael, the Or- 
phan perceived before him his father; 
upon which, ſetting ſpurs to their horſes, 
they ſoon joined him. Goldſmith, tranſ- 
ported at this encounter, cry*d, © My | 
ſon, we are well met; 1 have returned 
fooner than I expected, and the firſt ob- 
2 I behold is the moſt agreeable to 
Then turning to the ſtranger, he 
pale him his compliments, which he re- 
turned in a manner that charmed him, 
and he was pleaſed to hear he had pro- 
miſed to be their gueſt. They ſurveyed 
each other very carneſtly, with looks 
that ſeemed to indicate a prior knowledge 
of their faces, and rode on till they came 
to St. Iſmael, where the ſervants attended 
to take their horſes, and Mrs. Julian and 
Mrs. Penry came to welcome them home. 
They entered the houſe with their gueſt, 
when the ſtranger, looking about him 
with wonder at Mrs. Julian, Mr. Gold- 
ſmith, the houſe, &c. exclaimed, * Sure 
W "Ys - 1 
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Lam very happy. Dear Sir, do not you 
know me? If I am right, and I think 1 
am, this is the end of my journey. Your 
name, Sir, is Goldſmith, my honoured: 
relation and benefactor, who I came to 
pay my duty to the minute I could diſ- 
engage myſelf from the embraces ef my 
parents, whom I have juſt viſited. Mr. 
Goldſmith turned his eyes upon 4 and 
return'd, eagerly embracing him, What, 
my dear kinſman, Billy Jones! Is it poſ-- 
ſible! How did you meet? Welcome to- 
St. Iſmael, my child, we are truly re- 
joiced to ſee you.” Mrs. Julian now ad- 
dreſſed him with affection, and the young 
man ſned tears at this interview. The 
whole houſe was in an uproar of joy, and 
Goldſmith introducing. the Orphan to 
him, ſaid, Here, coulin, I give you 
a friend worthy of your love and eſteem.” 
They embraced, and both at the ſame 
time thanked him for his recommenda- 
tion. How happy am I,” Jones con- 
tinued, to find you have an intereſt, 
Sir, in this young gentleman, who [I 
1 wiſh'd, 
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contrived to ſhlew their viſitor how wel- 


— 


men conceĩved a great friendſhip for each 
other, which gave Mr. Goldſmith much 


wiſh'd, the , I behckd! ths the: 

friendſhip 7h wt Ts 
This welten engroſſed * way re- 

mainder of the day, and every thing was 


come he was at St. Iſmael, as every mo- 


ment convinced them he was worthy all 


their attention. The two young gentle 


ſatisfaction; for tho Mr. Jones had been 


engroſſed by his buſineſs, he ſeemed not 


to have loſt his reliſh for the claſſics, in 
which he had made a great progreſs, and 
was not inconſiderably verſed in ſcientific 
knowledge. But, above all, he was a 


man of honour and integrity, ſcorned a 


mean or a baſe action, and was, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, a credit to the profeſ- 
ſion he had embraced. As his father had 


informed him of all the circumſtances re- 


lative to his ſiſter and Billy, he did not 


diſguiſe his ſentiments to Mr. Goldſmith 


and him; in the tendereſt manner thank 
ed his couſin for his favours to himſelf 
and the family, and, with as much de- 
licacy 


* 
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leoy as poſſible, mentioned his mo- 
ther's ill intentions, and felicitated him- 
{elf that they had not the effect ſhe with-. 
ed for; adding theſe remarkable expreſ- 
ſions, which had a very different effect on 
the father and his adopted ſon: By 
my father's account,” ſays he, ; the two. 
ladies are principally employed in viſit- 
ing, and amuſing themſelves with every 
pleaſure and entertainment; ſo that he 
has enjoyed little of their converſation. 
My: faſter ſeems to have as many modiſn 
qualities as any of our London belles : 
For my part, I could wiſh' ſhe was not 
quite ſo giddy, that ſhe might be a more 
ſuitable partner for a gentleman, of 
whoſe judgment and good ſenſe I muſt 
bave the higheſt opinion, from his being 
brought up with you, and whom I ſtand 
in no need of ſuch a tie to entertain the 
moſt cordial eſteem for.? 

Mr. Goldſmith look'd graye—the Or- 
phan thank'd him, not only in his heart, 
but in action. Ladies,” returned the 
former, © are, by their conſtitution, too 


much biaſſed to levity and gaiety; but 
good 


4 


- 


good and ſenſible huſbands, I am con- 
vinced, may ſoon convert them to other 
: purpoſes 3 beſides, your ſiſter has ſome! 
excuſe : Kept for many years in privacy 
and retirement, we may, we muſt wink 
a little, at her coveting pleaſurable gra- 
tifications, now under no ſuch reſtraint. 
Jou oblige me, kinſman, however, by 
mentioning that long-defired union be- 
tween my ſon and your ſiſter, which I 
know muſt be the moſt agreeable cir- 
eumſtance to them both imaginable, and 
which I intended this day to ſpeak to my 
fon about. The Orphan took great care 
to conceal the diſtreſs theſe words threw 
his mind into, and was pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve that young Jones proceeded in- 
ſtantly to another topic of diſcourſe, 
which prevented any thing further be- 
ing ſaid upon the ſubject, and the ne- 
ceſſity of his making an immediate reply. 
But ſore were the conflicts he endured, 
and he wiſhed that the good Mr. Jenkins 
would pay his viſit even the next day; 
and for the purpoſe of giving him an op- 
portunity to do it without interruption, 
: he, 
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he, before they retired to reſt, as Mr. 
Jones ſaid he muſt make this firſt viſit a 


ſhort one, and terminate it on the mor- 


row, propoſed to accompany him to Car- 
marthen, to ſee his dear Lucy and the good 
family there. The expreſſion dear Lucy, 
after what Mr. Goldſmith had hinted, was 
ſomewhat ſo flattering to his favourite 
view, as was the immediate propofal of 
the viſit, that, embracing the Orphan, 
he told him his propoſal gave him infinite 
pleaſure, and he was charmed with the 
idea that he and his new acquaintance 


would not part, till the ſudden friend- 


ſhip they had conceived would be ce- 
mented by further acquaintance with each 
other's good qualities. To this they both 
made proper replies, and all, in appear- 


ance, retired to reſt, pleaſed and happy q 


But, alas! it was not ſo with the Orphan, 
in reality; he refleted over, with the 
deepeſt affliction, the impending diſclo- 
ſure to his kind patron, of the impracti- 
cability of his ſcheme, the various rea- 
ſons that militated againſt it, and the 
9 that the two objects of his 
care 


r 
D413 
* 4 
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ne muſt have. _ an. union ; of that ſo- 
lemn nature. Nor did he forget to en- 
joy over again, in a kind of melancholy 

deſpondency, the delightful moments he 
had ſo lately paſs'd at Ithin Duon. The 
lovely, the amiable Miſs Thomas's name, 
was uttered: by him with rapture, and as 
her | conſiderate, and generous father, 
A. ſhort ſleep ſucceeded ;, for, reſolved 
now to ſet matters. afloat, he roſe by 


dawn of day, and fleetly haſted to Mr. 


Jenkias's, where his friendſhip and fa- 
miliarity, procured him an entrance at 
any hour. As it happened, the worthy 
man had ariſen earlier than uſual, and 
was not a little ſurpriſed at the ſight of 
our adventurer. However, when he told 
him his buſineſs, and what had pals'd, 
he aſſured him, it was his intention to 
haye, gone to St. Iſmael, in order to talk 
with his friend, that very day; for he 
heard the preceding night that he was 
returned from his journey. The Or- 
phan bleſs'd him for his kind intention, 
told him he was going to Carmarthen 

with 


32 
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with young Jones, of whom he ſaid ma- 
ny advantageous things, which the other, 
like a candid man, was. as pleaſed to 
hear as the relater was to tell them. 

Every thing thus ſettled, and leaving 
his duty to Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd, he re- 
turned to St. Iſmael, juſt as the family 
was ſtirring; ſo that his abſence had not 
been noticed by any one. Breakfaſt over, 
our young gentlemen ſet out for Car- 
marthen, accompanied fome miles by 
Mr. Goldſmith, and followed by the bleſ- 
ſings of Mrs. Julian and Mrs. Penry, 
who had, in compliment to their viſitor, 
waited to ſee them mount their horſes. 
Mr. Goldſmith, after about three quar- 
ters of a mile's ride, left them, moſt 
affectionately recommending his love to 
the family, and more particularly to his 
couſin Lucy, and returned home. His 
companions ſoon reached Carmarthen, 
where we ſhall leave them for ſome time, 
and return to 'what pale, after- their 
„ eren at St. Iſmael. 1 157 

It was about ten o'clock-in the morn- 
ms 3 Jenkins entered the hoſ- 
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pitable manſion of Mr. Goldſmith, and 
interchanged with him the endearing 


teſtimonies of the friendſhip they felt for 


each other. The former heard with pa- 
rience his account of the late meeting of 
the two Billies, and the pleaſure they had 
experienced in his company, tho? he had, 
as before obſerved, heard the whole be- 
fore from the Orphan. The good Mr. 

Goldſmith expatiated alſo on the appa- 
rent good qualities young Jones poſſeſſed, 
and the fortunate liking they diſcovered. 
of each other; and added, the union 
we have ſo long propoſed, my dear Mr. 
Jenkins, will be the more agreeable to 


my fon; from the circumſtance of his 


having ſuch a brother - in- law; for other- 
wiſe, I muſt confeſs he has no very en- 
couraging proſpect in his future rela- 
tions; but this youth freely blames his 
mother's conduct, and particularly hey 


encouraging too much the levity and 


gaiety of his ſiſter. Mr. J enkins thought 
this the moſt favourable opportunity to 
ſpealc; he was naturally led thereto by 
theſe laſt words. 8 my worthy 


friend, ” 
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friend,” he anſwered, © it hurts me ex- 
tremely when I foreſee it is become al- 
moſt a perfect impoſſibility to fulfil your 
generous intentions in favour - of Miſs 
Lucy.” At theſe words Goldſmith red> 
dened, and his eyes flaſhed with a kind 
of indignation upon his old and valued 
neighbour; all which Jenkins perceived, 
but reſolved to take no dire& notice of ; 
and, as the other was thrown into too 
much embarraſſment to ſpeak, he thus 
continued: <* You have, my dear Sir, 
| moſt generoully preſerved the life of an 

abandoned Orphan; you have form'd 
him, by your example and precepts,” to 
be an ornament and a benefit to the 
world: By a perfect accident, you per- 
form the ſame duty to the child of a re- 
lation, of the other ſex; by which you 
was ſo far from doing her an irreparable 
injury, that you ſnatch'd her from the 
infectious example of a mother of very 
little principle or humanity, of a father 
who could not, and would not, have 
taken the trouble to ſuperintend her edu- 
cation; for you know, quite wedded to 
QUT the 
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the cares of the world, tho' he has many 
excellent qualities, he looks upon chil- 
dren rather as incumbrances than bleſ- 
lings. Can you think Lucy's fate would 
have been preferable to that of her elder 
brother? Rather, bred up conſtantly 
with her mother, would ſne not have 
been nurtured in all the diſſipations and 
foibles of her ſex? But you, and your 
friends, the good Mrs. Julian and the 
excellent Mrs. Lloyd, have, by her de- 
tention, ſtrove to adorn her mind with 
every virtue, to grace her lovely perſon 
with every uſeful endowment; by which, 
if ſhe, has not profited ſo much as, we 
could wih, ſhe may be at leaſt preſerved 
| from , many and numerous follies: So 
here reſts not the leaſt ſhadow of an obli- 
gation on that ſide, to facrifice your own 
reaſon, your judgment, your happineſs, 
and that of your adopted ſon, to make 
any retaliation to her and her family. Be- 
fide, my dear friend, reflect upon that 
difference in their tempers, which would 
make any married couple miſerable; your 
ſon open, honeſſ and anlck,: yet. dif 
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cerning, and of a clear judgment; Lucy, 
myſterious, full of deſign, her opinions 
regulated by whim and faſhion, her mind 
warped with the diffipations of the day, 
at leaſt ſo I have been told by credible 
witneſſes from Carmarthen: God forbid 
I ſhould injure her; but tho? J have this 
related to me e fide aliorum, yet they are 
ſuch informers as I ſhould not dare to 
diſbelieve, becauſe I never knew them 
err from the truth. They tell me alſo, 
they ſtrongly ſurmiſe, that the readineſs 
the mother and daughter: ſhew to com- 
ply wick the offer, is mere artifice; for 
underhand ſhe encourages the addreſſes 
of Sir Hugh Owen, who, thoughtlefs 
young man, is much enamoured of her; 
and you know what an effect title and 
pre- eminence have on ſore female minds. 
He meets her every day at Mrs. Joyce's, 
a perſon, we both know, of the ſlighteſt 
character of any woman in Carmarthen; 
(you ſee how exact my intelligence is) 
nor do I wonder lovers, who are kept 
from each other by the father's com- 
ERIE run any lengths, under the 
matronly 
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matronly conduct of the mother, to gra- 
tify theſe inclinations: But what can be 
ſaid in excuſe for Mrs. Jones, who can 
vilit herſelf, and ſuffer her daughter to 
viſit a woman little better than a pro- 
eureſs, and ſtay for hours together in a 
houſe that is ſhrewdly ſuſpected to be a 
brothel, the reſort of rakes and ſharpers, 
and where her eldeſt fon laid, in part, the 
foundation of his ruin? Don't believe 
me implicitly in theſe matters: With that 
fagacity ſo natural to you, make the pro- 
per inquiries, and let theſe reports, or 
rather facts, ſtand or fall on that bottom. 
Your ſon knows not theſe circumſtances, 
tho? your dear friends, Mr. Lloyd and 
his lady, can corroborate them, and weep 
for your deception: No, God forbid we 
ſhould endeavour to render him rebellious 
to your . deſires : I believe he would 
plunge into the depth of miſery, rather 
than make his beloved, his tender pa- 
rent, unhappy : But I can ſee, under all 


the appearance of the utmoſt ſubmiſſion, 


he likes not Lucy for an help-mate; 
however, knowing you are bent upon it, 
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his complaiats are not heard, tho' he 
fighs in ſecret, and is miſerable. Gene- 
rous, diſcerning, juſt and humane, as 
my friend is, can he deftroy, for a mere 
whim, the work of his own hand? Can 
he involve in perpetual torture a youth 
who never gave him juſt cauſe of offence, 
and is his darling and delight? Forbid 
it, heaven! Forbid it, every regard we 
have to what is right and fit! Let not 
my friend, at the cloſe of fo valuable a 
life, make, unintentionally I am ſure, 
the greateſt ef breaches in the religion of 
nature, of God, and of reaſon, which 
he has yet adhered to in all his actions, 
and which mount up the prayers of his 
friends, his neighbours, and dependants, 
for his health, happineſs, and long life 
kere, and for his everlaſting felicity in 
the eternal world of ſpirits. Oh, my. 
dear friend, rather leave all you have to 
the Jones's, preſerve the Orphan only 
your affection, I am ſure he will not re- 
pine. Providence, which gave him ſuch 
a friend in you, will never abandon him 
—No—1f ſach perſons as that youth are 


Not 
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not the peculiar care of providence, what 
can we depend upon for the favour of the 
Almighty. Being in this life! He may 
indeed, wanting the aſſiſtance you ſo 
nobly intended him, be deficient in ſome 
of the elegancies of life; but a heart like 
his can never fail of comfort in the moſt 
adverſe ſituation: Vour honoured name 
will ſtill ſhine with luſtre in him and his 
future progeny; which will reflect more 
credit upon your family than all the Jones's 
put together ever can. Forgive my ve- 
hemence, my deareſt friend let me turn 
my eyes from thoſe tears, and thoſe per- 
turbations with which you are agitated, 
which afflict my very ſoul I join them 
with mine, with the ſyn Pathiſing dew. of 
affection We both know human nature 
Al feel for you moſt intimately on this 
occaſion But my duty as your miniſter, 
my eſteem as your companion and fellow- 
labourer in the delightful taſk of forming 
your moſt amiable ſon, give me a title to 
adviſe you in an affair that muſt conſti- 
tute his future bappineſs, and compleat 
. noble ſcheme in his favour—in the 
1 flavour 
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favour of the whole county——Accom- 
pliſhed as he is, fraught with every be- 
nevolent, every ſocial virtue; if he is 
joined in wedlock with a lady totally dif- 
ferent in ſentiment—theſe virtues, by be- 
ing oppoſed and counteracted, will either 
loſe the force you wiſh they ſhould have, 
or a perpetual ſtruggle will enſue, where 
there ſhould ever be the greateſt conſent 
and harmony. Your views, my dear 
friend, your exalted views, in bringing 
up, in faſhioning this dearly beloved 
youth, have been principally directed to 
the good of poſterity ; your ſelf-gratifica- 


tion, I am ſenſible, was only a ſecondary 


motive Can you—Oh !—can you make 


a ſacrifice of ſuch a generous ſcheme to 


humour and caprice—to the intereſt of a 
family who have ſo little deſerved your 


cares? No rouſe up your reaſon, exert 


your judgment, and free your ſon from 


the effects of that tyranny which you have 


ever condemned in other parents ; . ſee 
him married have not the leaſt ob- 


jection; but, freed from prejudice, look 


around—you will certainly diſcover. ob- 
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jects more ſuited to your laudable pur. 
poſes than Miſs Lucy—females, in whom 
perſonal accompliſhments are their moſt 

trifling recommendations; who join to 
all the bewitching ſoftneſs of their own 
ſex, the magnanimity and fortitude, all 
the reaſoning powers of the men——Oh | 
my dear friend, would to God 1 could 
direct your view to one certain family, 
where might be found a wife worthy your 
ſon—indeed whom no one elſe is worthy 
of But I muſt ſay no more—However, 
when my worthy friend - the friend of 
this boſom the inmate of this heart, ſhall 
be told that the ſagacious Mrs. Lloyd, 

her diſcerning huſband, from whoſe pe- 
netration we firſt were directed to ſuſpect 
the baſeneſs of Mrs. Jones, are of the 
ſame way of thinking, the ſame ſenti- 
ments with myſelf, he will perhaps pauſe 
a little - nor put his ſon to the dreadful 
neceſſity of declaring an untruth, in the 
preſence of the Almighty, to ſecure your 
peace of mind, or, preſerving his inte- 


grity, and acting in conformity to what 
he knows, what he has been taught to 
„„ believe 
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believe is right and fit, forfeit that love 
and approbation, and that friendſhip which 
muſt be ſuperior in his eyes to every other 
worldly. erjoyment—Oh ! my excellent 
friend, think in time.“ 
The uneaſineſs with which Mr. Gold- 
ſmith was ſo viſibly agitated, did not 
ceaſe at the cloſe even of this well-de- 
ſigned advice; and as he made no direct 
reply, but continued gazing at Jenkins 
with a fixed eye of mingled wonder and 
grief, it gave that worthy ſervant of re- 
ligion an opportunity of advancing to him, 
taking hold of both his hands with a 
friendly graſp, and directing a look of 
ſuch indiſcribable tenderneſs at him, as at 
once ſerved to ſoften him, and prevent 
the aſperity with which he was about to 
anſwer him. In ſhort, this action of the 
good parſon prevented, alſo, for ſome mo- 
ments the withdrawing his hands, which 
at length he did; and exclaiming, Good 
God !—where am I? - are theſe the words, 
the ſentiments of a friend?“ continued 
thus: Faithful, indeed, are the wounds 
id a friend, it is ſaid; but have I only 
L 2 one 
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one foible, if it muſt be ſo ſtiled, and 
muſt it be ſo cruelly handled?— Sure, 
ſure, I never could merit ſuch treatment 
at the hands of Mr. Jenkins Have I 
had — heaven knows I have not — any 
thought to make myſelf happy by the 
miſeries of thoſe I love? - No- you your- 
ſelf have freed me from that charge 
Well then, allow I have a favourite 
ſcheme to gratify— why did you and Mr. 
Lloyd buoy up my expectations of ſee- 
ing it effected and when near being ſo 
happily completed, at once cruelly abate 
my hopes, and endeavour to counteract 
my intentions ?—lIs it generous—1s it 
friendly? — Why ſuffer my plan to take 
ſuch deep root merely to make your op- 
poſition more bitter, and leſs effectual 


1 — My grief indeed is exceſſive at what I 


hear Tho I attended you, ſtep by ſtep, 
in all your allegations, yet the ſuddenneſs 
of them their being wholly unſuſpected 
by me, quite unknown, prevented my 
making the proper reflections In ſhort, 
my grief totally abſorb'd my faculties, 
and left little room for exerciſing my 
75 Judgment 
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judgment—therefore what I ſhall now 
fay muſt only ſuffice for a few looſe indi- 
geſted remarks on what you have advan- 
ced. As I never thought myſelf under 
any obligation to the Jones's, it was quite 
foreign to my purpoſe to endeavour to 
make them ſatisfaction by the propoſed 
marriage ; but I thought nature herſelf 
dictated the union: Did not my ſage mo- 
nitor once think ſo too? nay, that pro- 
vidence itſelf ſeemed to direct it? Have 
we, before this moment, ever diſcovered 
the contrary ? And by what means mat- 
ters are fo demonſtrably altered, it puz- 
zles me to account for. Did I not, from 
many years cloſe connection, know my 
paſtor to be incapable of any baſeneſs, 
I ſhould think ſome enemy to my peace, 
to the happineſs of my ſon, had brought 
him over to their intereſt. I had a ſin- 
cere regard to the welfare and future hap- 
pineſs of the beloved youth, and of the 
amiable maid I had taught myſelf many 
years to look upon as a daughter—and a 
daughter I had ſnatch'd as a firebrand 
out of the fire. If I pleaſed myſelf there- 
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with, where was the offence either to 


wiſdom or prudence in ſo doing? I ſee 
none, I muſt confeſs : Without that ex- 
hilerating motive to praiſe · worthy actions, 
what a ſpur ſhould we want to virtue and 
goodneſs ? - But I am too deſultory—1 
will endeavour to anſwer what you have 
advanced with more method. You ſay, 
their difference of temper is a main ob- 

jection to the propoſed match. If you 


mean of natural temper only, I confute 


you from an inſtance we are both ac- 
quainted with; Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd, 
whoſe diſpoſitions were totally different 
at the time of their marriage: May not 
my ſon make as great an alteration in 


Lucy, as that lady made in her worthy 


huſband, whoſe purfuits, as a man, were 


as ridiculous as Lucy's, at leaſt, in a wo- 


man? I own, however, all his foibles 


flowed from neglect of his education; 


Lucy's from a native levity and inatten- 
tion. I have charity enough for Mrs. 
Jones and her daughter, to think you 

are mifinformed in the intelligence you 


have er from Carmarthen of their 
5 preſent 
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preſent diſſipation and folly; but own, 
if they are facts, it is a good reaſon the 
ſooner to releaſe the poor girl from ſuch 
hands, and give her a hufband, whoſe 
prudence and tenderneſs may overcome 
her liking to ſuch pleaſures, and ſuch 
company; for what you ſay of Mrs. Joyce 
and her houſe, J am ſenſible, is too true: 
Yet I cannot believe there is any connec- 
tion kept up with Sir Hugh Owen, after 
the commands laid on them by Mr. Jones, 
and the ready obedience they promiſed : 
And is the ſudden and caſual liking of 
the young Baronet to be put in the ſcale 
againſt the conſtant and uniform affection 
Billy and Lucy. have contracted in fo 
many years? For nothing ſhall perſuade 
me that they do not love each other. 
Their compliance, in appearance you ſay, 
with my defires, is mere artifice to amuſe 
me. But that artifice will not faib to in- 
volve them in their own toils: The iſſue 
of it muſt be, that they are detected; for 
well I know, by a late incident, that my 
ſon, ſo far from having an averſion, is 
eager for the union : Therefore your ob- 
„ ſervation 
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ſervation of his uneaſineſs muſt be all 
Fancy, bred, I make no doubt, by your - 
great regard for him, and your ſelf-con- 
viction that Lucy is not worthy of him. 
Truly, I know of no woman that is ſo. 
But you ſhould be ſo candid as not to ſuf- 
fer your ill opinion of the mother to pre- 
judice you againſt the daughter; I think, 
in this I act myſelf upon a better princi- 
ple. Tho' ſhe may not abound in natu- 
ral affection or tenderneſs, of which we 
have many inſtances; yet I have no rea- 
ſon to think ſhe is again baſe and wicked. 


I am reſolved not to pronounce her ſo, 


'till I have been witneſs to any new treſ- 
paſs ſhe may be guilty of: Now you, 
with too much rigour, are ever thinking 
over her former crimes, and you exerciſe 
your penetration to diſcover new ones, 
without ſeaſoning that penetration with 
a proper degree of candour : Did you do 
that, you would perhaps ſee things in a 
more favourable light. I am certain my 
fon will never ſacrifice himſelf, merely to 
humour any whim of mine; I ſhould 


* n; as much as any one, if he vi 
l. | b 
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but convinced that he ee as 
much as J can defire, your cohjectures 


give me no diſturbance, tho? your ſtudied 
oppoſition to the match does, and I am 
forry our friends, Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd, 
are of the ſame way of thinking: Ho. . 
ever, in this affair I hope you will all let 
me follow my own judgment; I will be 
anſwerable for the event: Our cares have 
been hitherto conjoined; at preſent let 
yours be ſuſpended, and leave the reſt to 
me. You rightly judge, my friend, nay 
you well know, that the good of poſte- 
rity governs all my actions; but in no- 
thing more than in what concerns my 
fon. I ſee pleaſingly before me his great 
uſefulneſs to. his fellow-creatures, the 
many converts his example will make to 
virtue, and the {ame influence continued 
in his future offspring; and am certain 
that a wife of Lucy's beauty and accom- 
pliſnments will be an eligible companion 
and help-mate to theſe good purpoſes: 
Pouring the balm of love into each other's 
boſoms, reciprocally fond, obliging, and 
tender, they will be exemplars to their 
L 5 children 
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children andallaround them, who will copy 
their harmonious behaviour, and acquire 

the tranquillity which will ſhine through- 
out their whole lives. I do condemn the 
unreaſonable tyranny of parents, in for- 
eing their children's inclinations: But do 


ue attempt any thing of this kind ? Have 


F had any remonſtrances from Billy againſt 
this union? and is not Lucy as pleaſed as 
himſelf with the proſpect of it? For God's 
fake, my valued friend, believe I have 
no ſiniſter views, none indeed but to make 
a young and virtuous couple happy, and 
thereby to impart felicity to multitudes. 
I myſelf am too old to fee all the bleſſed 
effects I foreſee; where therefore can 
there be any ſelf · intereſted motive in me? 
JI am pleaſed you have not tainted your 
young friend's ears with theſe tales, or 
abuſed them with ſuch idle reports, 
which muſt be propagated by ſome ene- 
my to his repoſe and mine: But he is 
gone to fee Lucy, and you will behold 
at his return, I don't doubt, the fallacy 
of them, by his contented look and ex- 


= * Even after I had hinted 
before 
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before him my deſire. of the match, ge 
eagerly aſked to go to Carmarthen to ſee 
his deer Lucy. Was that any proof of 
his diſregard to her? Indeed, had he 
himſelf applied to you or Mr. Lloyd, and 
expreſs d what you ſuppoſe he is ready to 
do, his averſion to Lucy, and his hatred 


| of the match, you. had been juſtified. in 


what you do; but from mere ſurmiſe, 
mere prejudice, to fly out into ſuch illi- 
beral invectives againſt a maid you your: 
ſelf once loved ſo dearly, does not ſa- 
vour of that Chriſtian ſpirit, that wiſ⸗ 
dom, which I have always hitherto known 
you to be fo remarkably governed. by. 
The reſt of your addreſs being mere de- 
clamation, I ſhall give myſelf no concern 
to anſwer; and you have too much af- 
fected me with what you have ſaid, for 
me to declaim in my turn: But a parti- 
cular hint of a particular lady and family, 
which you let fall at the cloſe of your 
ſpeech, requires ſome little notice. Ah! 
my friend, *twas the unlucky meeting 
with that amiable lady that firſt ſer all 
the brains of our friends on this fide the 
| L 6 country 
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country at work: The ſight of her ſoon 
diſcharged poor Lucy from their minds 
I have perceived it by many and various 
hints ſince. I will, however, be candid, 
and own, that the lovely Miſs Thomas, 
though in perſon not equal to my Lucy, 
not only, by what I hear, excels her, 
but all her ſex, in mental perfections, 
and the moſt endearing virtues of a be- 
nevolent and compaſſionate heart. Ne- 
ver did 1 hear her mentioned without 
praiſe, in which I ſincerely joined ; and 
were not Lucy to be made miſerable, I 
to be ſure ſhould think my ſon the moſt 
happy youth breathing, if he was to gain 


* _ her affections. But let us be juſt, as well 


as candid: An only daughter and heir- 
eſs of a large fortune, brought up under 
the beſt of mothers, and the fondeſt · of 
fathers, and enabled to do good from her 
very cradle; the means of it put into her 
hands, without controul ; could Miſs 


Thomas fail to be what ſhe is? But 


Lucy, poor. Lucy, reaped no ſuch ad- 
vantages; no mother could or would 
prompt her to goodneſs, no father had 

Farental 
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_ parental love enough to hang over her 
lifping accents, and to form her imitative 
ſounds. To be ſure all this was made up 
to her, in ſome meaſure; by our cares; 
but then ſhe was ſecluded from the world, 
bred up in folitude ; and no wonder that 
her vivacious temper, when ſet at liber- 
ty, ſhould plunge her into ſomewhat more 
diſſipation than could be wiſh'd. Alas! 
my friend, we have often made this re- 
flection, that tho* genius is ofteneſt be- 
ſtowed by nature on thoſe not born to 
fortune, yet it is cramped and obſtruct- 
ed in all its purſuits for want of that che- 
riſhing circumſtance ; which ſhould be a 
leſſon to the opulent, for the good of 
their country, and of mankind in gene- 
ral, to nouriſh that fine plant with all 
their care, nor ſuffer the eaſt wind of 
adverſity to blaſt its riſing prolificacy. 
Let us, inſtead of genius, uſe the term 
virtue, in the preſent caſe, and reflect that 
Lucy might naturally have as great a 
| ſhare as Miſs Thomas; but it met not 
with that tender, that kindly patronage, 
to call it forth; for the influence of a 


mother's 
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mother's example and precepts are more 
prevalent than any thing upon a female 
mind. Lucy then, like the genius with- 
out fortune, has laboured under the ut- 
moſt diſadvantages; but, on the con- 
' trary, Miſs Thomas had every advantage 
to make her what ſhe is: Yet I firmly 

believe ſhe has more latent good qualities 
than we are aware of, which wait only 
for the warm and friendly care of my ſon 
to produce to light. We ſhall then ſee 
what ſhe really is, and I am charm'd 
with the proſpect of beholding the ex- 
periment tried.” 

Mr. Jenkins heard the good man with 
aſtoniſhment from the beginning of his 
anſwer to this concluſion, and admired 
the goodneſs of his heart, as much as 
the oddity of his reaſoning. He dearly 
| lov'd him, and therefore put a rein up- 
on his impatience, and reſolv d to purſue 
the matter no further at this time; ſince 
he could not reply without betraying 
Tomie ſecrets, which he had no commiſ- 
fion, and thought it not prudent, to do. 
He made no doubt but providence would 
: | _ Antereſt 
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intereſt itſelf in the Orphan's favour, and 
that, by ſome accident, Mr. Goldſmith's 
eyes might be opened ta his true intereſt. 
and happineſs, and in a ſilent ejaculation, 
prayed it might be ſo. Thus, tho? he 
had talk'd ſo warmly at firſt, he was now 
perfectly calm'd ; and when Mr. Gold- 
ſmith. bad finiſhed, advancing to him, and, 
taking him by the hand, he only ſaid, 
“ Excuſe me, dear Sir; my zeal, I own, 
has made me too officious ; but if miſ- 
taken, I ſpoke my real ſentiments—Ta 
err is human, to forgive is divine— 
therefore I make no doubt of your pardon. 
I now trouble you no more on this head 
Let me not loſe the friendſhip of the 
man I love and venerate—that would 


indeed be paying too great a price for my 
impertinence. May the director of man- 


kind order all your ſchemes and enter- 


prizes to your own honour and happineſs, 


and that of thoſe connected with you! 


Adieu, Sir; remember not that I have 
offended. Here the tears ſtarted from 
bis eyes, partly the produce of impati- 
ence at his ill ſucceſs, and of grief at the 
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viſible coldneſs of his friend; and turn- 
ing away, he was going to quit the room 
and the houſe; but this was more than 
the generous Goldſmith could bear; he 
roſe— the tears ſtood in his eyes and 
unable to ſpeak, he caught the worthy 
Jenkins in his arms, and at length cried, 
« Can you— can you think me fo un- 
grateful, my dear friend, after the many 
years of cloſe connection we have had, to 
ſuffer you ſo to depart What for a 
few words ſpoken with the beſt intention, 
I am convinced, however miſtaxen? No 
my friend, harbour no ſuch thought — 
if it appeared to you that I was cold and 
reſentful—If I was fo for a moment, for- 
give me—I am now returned to myſelf 
After ſo long, ſo uſeful a friendſhip 
between us, it ſhall never be ſaid we dif- 
fer about modes of opinion. I beg we 
may fee each other as uſual, and make 
not the leaſt doubt my fon's marriage 
with Lucy will make us all happy. They 
embraced.” Mr. Jenkins, after taking 
leave of Mrs. Julian and Mrs. Penry, 
mounted his * and rode away, full 
of 
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of reflection upon the occurrences of the 
day, and as much ſurpriſed as chagrined 
at Mr. Goldſmith's obſtinate perſeverance 
in a project which was only founded in 
whim and fancy. © Ah! deluded friend,” 


he exclaimed, © what ſignifies now that 


penetration, that cool and diſpaſſionate 


reaſon which we have ſo much admired ! 


In this particular thou art as blind, as 
irrationally fixed in thy opinion, as the 
greateſt bigot in religious matters; but 
thou perceiveſt it not. Sure every mo- 
ment of life muſt convince us what poor, 
what erring mortals we are, even tho” 


adorned with all earthly wiſdom! Oh! | 
merciful Father! happy ſhall we be, 


when releaſed from the ſlaviſh bonds of 


fleſhz we ſhall fee with enlarged view 
the works of nature, the wonders of thy 
creation, and be bound by no fetters of 
prejudice or partiality ! Sick of the world, 


ſick of all its follies and vanities, Lord, 


let thy ſervant ſoon depart in peace, that 


his eyes may ſee thy ſalvation ! 
He reſolved to call at Mr. Lloyd's be- 


fore he returned home, and give them 


an 
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an account of his ill ſucceſs ; and when 
he came within view of their ſeat, per- 
ceived an equipage, a coach and ſix, at 
the gate, which he ſoon diſtinguiſhed to 
be that of Sir Trevor Thomas. Melan- . 
choly as he was, his heart exulted in the 
idea of ſceing that worthy gentleman and 
his daughter, who indeed had arrived. 
there but about half an hour before him. 
Mr. Lloyd and his lady received the good 


poarſon with the uſual teſtimonies of their 


affection, and conducted him into the 
room where their viſitors were fitting, 
and Mrs. Lloyd preſenting him to them, 
faid, <* Sir Trevor, dear Madam, behold. 
the worthy Mr. Jenkins, who you have 
heard ſo much of, and to whom your 
young friend owes ſo many of his valu- 
able ſentiments.” Sir Trevor embraced. 
him, and Miſs. received him with that 
amiable _ civility which diſtinguiſhed all 
her actions. Jenkins look'd with the moſt 
tender regard upon the lovely fair; but 
ſigh'd to himſelf at the reflection of the 
difficulties the Orphan had to encounter 


before he could make her happy. Sir 


Trevor 
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Trevor had, before his arrival, inform'd 


Mr. Lloyd and his excellent ſpouſe of his 
reſolution in the Orphan's favour; nor 


had Miſs Thomas concealed her affection 


for the charming youth, which had raiſed 
them to an inexpreſſible height of felicity. 


They had returned them their warmeſt 
ack nowledgments, proteſted they would 


ſettle part of their eſtate upon him, and 
did not doubt of ſoon overcoming Mr. 
Goldſmith's ſcruples, when he ſhould be 
convinced of the improper choice he had 


made of Miſs Lucy. Mr. Jenkins, after 


ſome time, informed them of the angui 


in which the Orphan had viſited him that 
morning, at which Miſs Thomas ex- 
preſſed a tender concern, and his conſe- 
quent conference with Mr. Goldſmith, 


not concealing even what had paſs'd rela- 


tive to Sir Trevor and his daughter; and 
concluded by obſerving, that they muſt 


now truſt to providence for a happy iſſue 


to their deſires, not doubting, by ſome 
fortunate event, he would ſoon diſcover 
the arts of Mrs. Jones, and the depra- 


* of her daughter; in which caſe he 
was 


in 
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was certain Goldſmith would abandon 


his ſcheme, which was now only ſupport- 


ed by his too partial opinion of that 


young lady. They were concerned to 


hear that Mr. Goldſmith was ſo obſtinate; 


but all pitied, rather than blamed him; 


and Sir Trevor proteſted, again and again, 


that the happineſs of that good man 
ought to be one of their principal aims. 
He informed them of the reſolutions him- 


ſelf, his daughter and the Orphan had 


formed, and Miſs Thomas added, bluſh- 
ing like the morning roſe, Worth 
like the father's, and merit like his dear. 
ſon's, was fully deſerving of all the ge- 


nerous cares they had engaged in.“ The 


two ladies, from ſimilarity of temper, 
ſoon entertained the moſt affectionate re- 


gard for each other; Mrs. Lloyd be- 


having to Miſs Thomas like a parent, 
and ſhe conceiving for that lady all the 
reſpect of a daughter. Mr. Jenkins ad- 
mired the wiſdom and propriety of her 
diſcourſe, and ſhe was ſo taken with that 
good man, as to converſe with him al- 


- 81 with the utmoſt 1 and free- 


dom. 
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dom. The baronet ſtaid till evening, and 
then ſtrongly inſiſted upon their going 
with them to ſpend a day or two at Ithin 
Duon. How unhappy I have been,” 

adds he, not before to have known 
the treaſures that are to be found in this 
neighbourhood, but by report ; but now 
I hope we ſhall be inſeparable. I need 
not wonder at the accompliſhments of my 
dear intended ſon, who has been foſtered 
by wiſdom itſelf, and been converſant all 
his life with the muſes and the graces.” 
He was fo deſirous of their company, 
and the two ladies ſo loth t6 part, that, 
at length, Mr. Lloyd ordered the: horſes 
to be put to his coach, into which he got 
with Sir Trevor and Mr. Jenkins. The 
two ladies rode in Sir Trevor's, and the 
whole company, in this . ſet out for 
Ithin Duon. 


CHAP; 


©. 


An fr unfortunate accident, and its egen 


E muſt now return to the two 
| young gentlemen, who, in the 
laſt * we left at the entrance of 
Carmarthen. They were received by 
Mr. Jones with his uſual freedom, and 
he careſſed the Orphan without meaſure; 
told him he was proud he had got him 
now a friend and companion, and hoped 
ſoon to call him by à more tender name, 
% As to your mother and ſiſter, conti- 
nued the honeſt merchant, addreſſing 
himſelf to his ſon, they have been from 
home all night; but where, I can get 
no intelligence: ] muſt on I don't like 
ſuch doings, and deſire you would let 
them know too your diſapprobation. I 
have winked at them, on your ſiſter's ac- 
count, a long while; but when they 
tend to the direct confuſion and diſorder 
f my family, 'ris now time to ſpeak—to 


| pul 
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put an end to them. Here's my dear 
Billy too muſt be a witneſs of theſe irre- 
gularities—T wiſh, my dear boy, thy 
Lucy was confined to thy arms—ſhe 
would then have a much more prudent 
director. The Orphan was endeavour- 
ing to excuſe her, as well as he could, 
when a meſſenger came to Mr. Jones, 
and calling him aſide, whiſpered ſome- 
what in his ear, which ſeemed to move 
him greatly. At Mrs. Joyce's !—at 
Mrs. Joyce's !” he repeated two or three 
times Murder committed! — Sir 
Hugh Owen!“ he added, all in the ut- 
moſt confuſion and diſmay. At length 
he diſcharged the meſſenger, and return- 
ing to his fon and the Orphan, cry'd— 
„Alas! fee the end of diſobedience and 
irregularity. By what this man tells me, 
your mother has made us very unhappy 
——ſhe and Lucy are at Mrs. Joyce's — 
for no good purpoſe, I am ſure—A duel 
has happened there: on your ſiſter's ac- 
count, in which Sir Hugh is dangerouſly 
wounded, and his antagoniſt, Mr. How- 
orth, a Radnorſhire gentleman, who has 
not 
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not been a fortnight in town, ſtill more 
dangerouſly—There have been ſcream- 
| ings, faintings, and all that, to fill up 
the tragedy, and Lucy, it ſeems, is in 
bed, in a condition, thro? the fright, that 
much alarms her mamma. In the name 
of God, what had they to do there— 
that d-—'d houſe ſhould not be tolerated 
but this will open the eyes of the ma- 
giſtrates. Ah! Mr. Goldſmith, you ne- 
ver hear of ſuch things at St. Iſmael— 
there Lucy gave us no diſturbance— 
but here, ſhe is a perpetual ſource of un- 
eaſineſs thanks to her good mother, 
who ought to know better than to carry 
her to ſuch places.” Young Jones was 
filled with horror at this relation, and 
the Orphan expreſſed great concern for 
Lucy and Sir Hugh Owen, for whom 
he had a very warm eſteem. They pro- 
poſed to go to Mrs. Joyce's, to ſee how 
matters were ſituated ; and accordingly 
all three ſet out for her houſe, where they 
oon arrived. That commode lady, ſeem- 
ingly near ſixty years of age, received 
them with a deal of ceremony, fluſtered 
; as 
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as ſhe ſeemed to be, and inſtead of re- 
lating the circumſtances of the late miſ- 
fortune, abruptly entered into a vindi- 
cation of herſelf, and hoped Mr. Jones 
would think her perfectly innocent of 
what had happened. Z— ds, Madam,” 
he returned, © what is all your fightings 
to me If gentlemen fight, they muſt 
take the conſequences Nor do I trouble 
myſelf at preſent with you or your houſe 
l want to ſee my wife and daughter, 
and to know by what magic you and they 
became connected together demand a 
fight of them directly. The peremptory 
manner in which theſe words were ſpoken, 
paled the cheeks of Mrs. Joyce; tor well 
ſhe knew Mr. Jones's opulence, and his 
tereſt in the corporation: So that, 
without further heſitation, ſhe deſired 
them to follow her, after ſtepping afide, 
and ſending one of her ſervants to an- 
nounce to Mrs. Jones the approach of ſuch 
viſitors. They were brought into a back 
chamber, upon the ground-floor, where, 

at their entrance, they heard poor Lucy 
raving in a delirium, and calling upon 
Vol. II. M Sir 
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Sir Hugh=crying Murder—and, to all 

appearance, in the moſt violent agita- 
tions. Mrs, Jones was holding one of 
her hands, her face covered with bluſhes, 
and the tears falling plentifully from her 
eyes. When ſhe ſaw the Orphan and her 
- fon with Mr. Jones, her ſhame and her 
| perturbations were ſo increaſed, ſuch a 
variety of mortifying ideas crowded her 
brain, that ſhe ſhriek'd out aloud, and 
was near falling into her daughter's con- 
dition. All her confidence, all her arti- 
fices were fled—ſhe could not lay hold of 
one probable excuſe for her being in this 
ſituation, and remained for ſome mo- 
ments ſpeechleſs, and a ſpectacle of pity, 


rather than reſentment. . Her ſon and the 


Orphan would have modeſtly withdrawn, 
but were prevented by Mr. Jones, who 
ſhutting the door, and directing himſelf 
to his wife, ſaid, in a ferocious tone of 
voice, Woman —unhappy woman 
tell me the meaning of all this How 
came you and that poor girl in this houſe? 

What concern have you in the fatal ac- 
cident that has lately „ ?—Don' t 


pump 
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pump your wit for excuſes, but relate to 
me, and theſe gentlemen, who you ſhould 
look at with ſhame, the truth, and the 
whole truth— will have you and your 
daughter removed to your own houſe di- 

retly—Good God! is this—1s this a 

place of reſort for the wife and daughter 
of an honeſt man!” Whilſt theſe words 
were ſpeaking, the two young gentle- 
men, as by conſent, approached the 
other ſide of the bed, and the Orphan, 
taking one of Lucy's hands in his, aſk'd 
her in the tendereſt accents, his eyes 
ſwimming i in tears, how ſhe was. The 
lovely maid juſt recovered her ſenſes, 
preſſed his hand—ſtared wildly at him and 
her brother —juſt cry'd, Oh! Billy! — 
fainted again, and ſoon returned to her 
rambling diſcourſe. Mean time Mrs. 
Jones had reſumed preſence of mind ſuf- 
ficient to take her huſband to another 
part of the room, where ſhe told him 
ſuch a mixture of truth and falſehood, 
as ſhe imagined would ſerve to lull his 
ſuſpicions aſleep; but ſhe had forfeited 


his confidence now- entirely, and he an- 
M 2 ſwered 
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| ſwered her, in very ſharp terms, proteſting 
he could not believe one word ſhe ſaid— 
muſt defer the inquiry ill it could be 
made of a perſon of more veracity and 
ſending for a phyſician, deſired his opi- 
nion whether his daughter could be re- 
moved to his own houſe without danger. 
The Doctor gave it as his opinion, ſhe 
might; but adviſed it to be deferred till 
the cloſe of the day, as by that time, 
with proper care, ſhe might be ſome: 
what recovered; for he ſaid there was no 
other illneſs than what had been induced 
by ſudden fright and ſurpriſe, and when 
ſhe was a little calm, ſhe would of courſe 
come. to herſelf. All this was agreed to, 
and now Mr. Jones propoſed to his com- 
panions to pay a viſit to Sir Hugh Owen, 
being told ſuch, a viſit could not injure 
him, as his wound was very ſlight, and 
had had x no bad conſequences. The ba- 
ronet was in a chamber up one pair of 
ſtairs, attended by his ſervant and a nurſe, 
and at the approach of theſe viſitors, ſa- 
luted them with much cordiality. They 


condeled W. th him upon his misfortune, 
and 
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and hol impatient Jones ſaid, Dear Sir 
Hugh, if you have ſpirits enough, pray 
let us know how this affair happened 
My daughter is ill alſo in this houſe, to 
my great ſurpriſe, and is raving upon 
your name inceſſantl What can be the 
meaning of all this? I thought you a 
man of too much honour to make any 
advances there, when I had informed you 
of the impropriety of them. Ah 
lovely maid,” returned Sir Hugh, “are 


you really grieved for me then I am too 


happy !—Oh ! Sir, forgive me, forgive 
a paſſion which, in ſpite of promiſes, in 
ſpite of injunctions, hurried me forwards: 
to its gratification—I loved your dear 
Lucy with unbounded affection l could 
not think of living without her.—I diſ- 
| obeyed you myſelf —1I cauſed her to diſ- 
obey you—1 brought over Mrs. Jones 
to pity me— We frequently met here— 


here I poured out my complaints before 


her—Unlucky hour !—Laſft night Mr. 
Howorth found means. to be introduced 
to our company—his behaviour was too 
free —1 thought him a favoured rival 

M 3 curſe 
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curſe on my frenzy The reſt you know 
—Oh ! Sir, let not your Lucy, your wor- 
thy lady, ſuffer in your opinion; I only 
am to blame; and did you know my ar- 
dent affection for your dau ghter, you, 
I.am ſure, would forgive me.” The ſin- 
-cerity with which theſe words were ut- 
tered, made him two advocates in young 
Jones and the Orphan: The latter al- 
_ ways reſpected Sir Hugh; and when he 
reflected how many ſalutary effects his 
perſeverance in his addreſſes to Lucy, 
and the late accident, might ꝓrobably 
produce in his own favour, he reſolv'd 
to exert himſelf in behalf of the ſuffering 
lover, who he wiſh'd, and did not doubt, 
was as much beloved by the object of his 
paſſion. He ſaid privately many kind 
things of Sir Hugh to young Jones, who 
had conceived an advantageous opinion 
of him already; but was not a little ſur- 
priſed that the Orphan ſhould become his 
advocate. Mean time Mr. Jones was tra- 
verſing the room backwards and for- 
wards, in a great fume; he was offended 


to TE laſt os with. * wife and daugh- 
ter, 
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ter, and ſtill more with Sir Hugh: He 


reflected that Mr. Goldſmith would blame 


him for his little care and attention, and 
he hardly dared to look the Orphan in 
the face, who he thought by far the moſt 

injured party. Sometimes he wiſhed he 
had not brought him to be a witneſs to 
the mortifying ſcene ; but then the na- 
tive openneſs of his temper check'd the 
wiſh: He looked upon concealments and 
fictions in a very bad light. In ſhort, he 
could not reſolve, for ſome minutes, in 
what manner to behave to Sir Hugh; 
but how ſurpriſed, and even pleaſed, he 
was, when the Orphan, advancing to- 
wards him, took him by the hand, and 
ſaid, My dear Sir, ſpeak kindly to the 
poor man — If he loves our Lucy, tis not 
an error of his will; 'tis an irreſiſtible 
impulſe, which every one muſt feel that 
fees her. I profeſs to you, Sir, that I 
pity them both; and if they really love 
each other, twould be cruel, twould be 
ungenerous, to part them. If the lovely 
maid loves not me, I muſt be content; 
for I will never ſeek my own happineſs 
En M4 at 
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at the price of her's. Do, Sir, ſpeak 
peace to poor Sir Hugh; we ſhall have 
time enough to examine further by and 
by.“ My dear child,“ Jones return- 
ed, folding him in his arms, what a 
treaſure will my fooliſn girl loſe in loſing 
thee— But I ſee ſhe would never have 
deſerved thee—but it ſhall be made up 
to thee an hundred-fold, if I live.” Then 
turning to Sir Hugh, he wiſhed for his 
ſpeedy recovery, uttered ſome other for- 
ced kind expreſſions, and quitted the 
room with a viſible diſguſt; but young 
Jones and the Orphan ftaid ſome minutes 
after him, faid every, thing they could to 
reaſſure him, and they parted on a —_ 
fe& eſteem of each others: >; +! 
During this time Mrs: Jones? s moments 
had been dreadful: All her projects to 
deceive Mr. Goldſmith into a good opi- 
nion of her, and to ruin the Orphan, 
were,” by this unexpected fatal accident, 
rendered abortive; ſhe knew not which 
way to turn; her brain was a chaos of 
confufion, and ſhe was quite loſt to all 


preſence of mind. In this condition ſhe 
"& 4 | and 
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and her daughter, who became calm, and 
tolerably eaſy, before night, were re- 
moved to their own houſe, after the Or- 
phan and her brother had aſſured her Sir 
Hugh would ſoon recover. There we 
ſhall leave them, and give the reader a 
true account of the late affair. 
Lucy, quite a coquette, tho ſhe really 

loved Sir Hugh, could not prevail upon 
herſelf to diſcard the crowd of admirers 
that followed her, and paid homage to 
her beauty, amongſt; whom was the afore- 
faid Mr. Howorth, a man of a good fa- 
mily, but little fortune, and a- genteel 
addreſs. He was one of thoſe gay and 
thoughtleſs young fellows who ſpend their 
time in dancing attendance upon the la- 
dies, wherever they can be admitted, and 
who, even if he receed no particular 
encouragement from them, would never 
fail to talk of his ſucceſs. He had, by 
his own account, amours and intrigues. 
with women he never ſaw, and would be 
ſo ridiculouſly. vain as even to produce 
letters from them, all indited in his own 
2 In ſhort, he was the moſt egrr- 
MM 5 5 gious 
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gious fop and coxcomb that ever peſtered 
a family; and as he had ſeen London, 

knew its cuſtoms, and had commenced: 

a complete Buck there, he was ſo free of 
all regard to moral obligations, that he 
ſaid and did whatever his faney or ideas 
of pleaſure led him to, and was a living 
lye every moment he exiſted. He had: 
never been at Carmarthen before, and 
therefore was very little known there; 
fo that he was admitted ſoon. into the beſt 
and worſt company in the town; the for- 
mer deceived by his family and plauſible 
addreſs; the latter's regard conciliated 
by ſimilar vices. With the unconfined 
by virtue and principle, he could not 
long wait to be introduced to-Mrs.. Joyce, 
whoſe houſe was too much the reſort of 
ſuch gentry of both ſexes, and where 
frequent balls and concerts alſo cauſed 
the innocently gay to aſſemble. *T'was 


at one of theſe meetings he became an 


humble ſervant of Miſs Lucy, nor heſi- 
tated immediately to tell her ſo. She 
thought him not diſagreeable, and gave 
him ſuch an ambiguous anſwer, as puff d 
| rd op 
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up his vanity extremely, and induced 
him to appear wherever ſhe appeared her- 
ſelf; nor was ſhe cautious at all in rela- 
tion to Sir Hugh, who ſhe looked upon 
as a part of her goods and chattels, one 
ſhe could and muſt oblige with matri- 

mony at laſt, and till then reſolved: to do 
whatever ſhe liſted: But that gentlaman 
was ſoon piqued at what he obſerved, 
expoſtulated with his Lucy, and repre- 
ſented Howorth, whoſe character he 
knew, in his proper colours. Lucy 
treated theſe remonſtrances as the effects 
of an unreaſonable jealouſy, and pleaded 
her right to be her own miſtreſs z, ſo that 
the frequoy between them, on this ac- 
count, had occaſioned, for ſome days 
before the aceident, no little ſhyneſs be- 
tween them. The indiſcretion of the 
young lady, and her love of flattery and 
homage, had on that fatal night afforded: 
an aſſignation to Howorth; but with. 
ſo little intention or inclination to oblige 
him further, that her mother was one of 
the party. The ready Mrs. Joyce, who 
had received tokens of 3 s bounty, 
| M & and, 
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and to whom Howorth had it not in his 
power to be ſo generous, ſent notice to 
the Baronet as ſoon almoſt as they met. 
Foaming with rage, he repaired to the 
houſe, found them together, forced Mr. 
Howorth (who was one of thoſe bad men 
that did not want ſpirit) to fight, wound- 
ed him deſperately, and diſarmed him; 
but not without "receiving ſome burt 
himfelf; whilſt Lucy, diſtracted with his 
danger, and ſcared with -the claſhing-of 
their ſwords, fainted in her mother's 
arms, and Mrs. Joyce put on an air of 
the greateſt ſurpriſe at the whole ſcene, 
and was really terrified for herſelf alſo: 
She would not have brought them toge- 
ther, had ſhe: known the conſequences 
that would enſue, which now ſhe: doubted 
not would point out her houſe, as it de- 
ſexved, to the notice of the magiſtrates. 
To avoid this, ſhe had them conveyed to 
ſeparate apartments, ſent for ſurgeons as 
privately as ſhe could, was in hopes How] 
orth, whoſe wounds were pronounced 
dangerous, wou would not die upon her bands, 
W 1 * t 1 and on the ſame 
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principle the had ſent, as before related, 
to Mr. Jones. She happened to be ſo 
fortunate, that in about a fortnight's time 
that rake returned perfectly cured to his 
n lodgings; and as to Sir Hugh, he 
got well in a very few days, which, for 
this time, ſaved her; as Mr. Jones did 
not care to ſtir againſt her, fearful of his 
1 and daughter's reputation. 

The Orphan, and young . be 
his father, were inſeparable during the 
week or ten days he ſtaid at Carmarthen; 
and Sir Hugh now openly. viſited Miſs 
Lucy, who, ſince the late affair, ſhewed him 
more reſpect than before, and, ſcared to 
death, reſolved to try no more ſuch dan- 
gerous experiments. She behaved with 
much reſpect to her old companion, who 
contrived all he could to forward her con- 
nections with Sir Hugh, not only be- 
cauſe he hop'd it would make them hap- 
'py, but as it would certainly free him 
from all embarraſſment. Mrs. Jones, 
quite confounded, as before obſerved, did 
not know how to behave : - Her huſband 
conſtantly accuſed her of her duplicity 


* 


of ere er . and if 
her ſon preſerved too much reverence to 
reproach her, ſhe could well perceive: he 
was far from approving her behaviour. 
The generous Orphan was the only ong 
that ſpoke reſpectfully to her, and en- 
deavoured to inſpire her with preſence of 
mind; which, tho* ſhe outwardly appeared 
grateful for, ſhe. nevertheleſs. hated him 
now worſe: than ever, and looked upon 
Bis triumph (as ſhe thought it) over her, 
with. a malignant eye. When he left 
Carmarthen, he would have perſuaded 
young Jones to accompany him; but his 
buſineſs would not permit him at that 
, and his father Ferien told him he 
add eli lefe'to-him the making pro- 
per excuſes for him, and the relation of 
what had happened: So taking a polite 
farewel of Sir Hugh, Mrs. Jones, and 
Lucy, he left Carmarthen, with a heart 
quite at eaſe, and bleſſing God, who had 
worked ſuch miracles, as he ſtiled them, 
in his favour. As he rode along, how- 
ever, he he reflected with concern on the 
2 | probable 
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probable effects of the diſappointment of 
Mr. Goldſmith, and feared it might be 
baneful to his health; yet hoped Mr. 
Jenkins had ſo paved the way to it, as 
to render him more patient than other- 
wiſe he knew he would be. He gave a2 
looſe, at intervals, to the exultation of 
his heart, on the now ſtill more probable 
union betwixt him and his adorable Miſs, 
Thomas, whoſe charms and graces were 
never abſent from his mind, and amidſt 
this variety of reflections alighted at St. 
Iſmael's. Mr. Goldſmith was walking in 
the avenue before his houſe, wiſhing for 
his return, and promiſing himſelf, by his 
ſtay, a ſpeedy iſſue to an affair which ſo 
much concerned him; not without in- 
dulging a little ſilent ideal triumph over 
his friends, Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Lloyd, 
who he doubted not, at his ſon's return, 
would be convinced of the folly of their: 
doubts and ſcruples. | 

He no ſooner perceived him advancing, 
than ſpringing forwards, with an eager- 
neſs and agility which his pleaſing and 
ſanguine hopes inſpired, he caught him 

in 
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in his arms, welcomed him tenderly home, 
and, in the ſame breath, aſk'd how his 
dear Lucy did, not doubting but he had 
paſſed his hours with the utmoſt felicity 
at Carmarthen. If poſſible, the Or- 
phan's return of this embrace was warmer 
than the embrace itſelf; for not only his 
conſtant affection, but the bad news he 
had to impart, quickened his ſenſe of 
gratitude, and he was willing, by every 
word and action, to make him amends, 
as it were, for his diſappointment. After 
Paying his reſpects to Mrs. Julian and 


Mrs. Penry, he went with his father in- 


to the parlour, and being both ſeated, 
Mr. Goldſmith ſaid; Well, my dear, 
how does your Lucy do ?—what'temper 
of niind did vou find her in ?=is ſhe as 
worthy your love as you have always 
thought her ?“ Thus, in this indirect 
way, did he inquire after matters, not 
willing yet more directly to interrogate, 
but giving ſcope for his ſon to enlarge in 
his rapturous encomiums, which he now 
expected fondly to hear: 


1 
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The youth, to his great ſurpriſe, con- 
tinued ſome moments ſilent, and conſi- 
dering how to begin his tale: At length 


he returned, My dear Sir, I have been 


witneſs to very melancholy and mortify- 
ing ſcenes at Carmarthen; but I hope 
they will not too much affect you in the 
relation; that conſideration is the only 
one that I ſuffer to give me pain. Con- 
ſider, my honoured Sir, what you have 
ſo often inculcated upon my mind, That 


we muſt abſolutely depend upon nothing 


in this world of trouble, doubt, and un- 
certainty; and therefore, after. exerting 
our beſt endeavours in our purſuits, we 
muſt humbly leave the iſſue to provi- 
dence, and neither murmur nor com- 
plain at diſappointments. Oh! my fa- 
ther, arm your mind with theſe conſi- 
derations, and ſuffer not yourſelf to be 
caſt down, to grieve at the repreſentation 
I muſt make you of the fituation of af- 
fairs at Mr. Jones's.? He then, without 


ſuffering him to make a reply,” informed 


him of all that had paſsꝰd there, the com- 
alien he had from Mr. Jones, and the 
a vin | ſacrifice 


—— 
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facrifice he himſelf had made of his pre- 
tenſions to the happineſs of Sir Hugh and 
Lucy, and thus concluded: We may 
perceive, Sir, Lucy's heart was never 
mine; that ſhe, loves Sir Hugh, as ar- 
- dently as he loves her; and that their 
mutual affection has all along had the 
ſanction of Mrs. Jones. Mr. Jones, really 
bent upon diſpoſing of his daughter ac- 
cording to your deſire, has been made 
the dupe of their intrigues, and, poor 
man, is mortified to the laſt degree; ſo 
much, indeed, as to be unable to face 
you. I. for my part, did, I: thought, 
what was right think we ſhould not 
interrupt, the happineſs of' the young 
couple, and wifh you would afford them 
your favour and countenance: As to 
Mrs. Jones, I don't know how it is; but 
I can perceive ſhe loves me not, and that 
all her civility to me is forced: I will 
not pretend to inveſtigate the motives 
for her averſion, as her behaviour to me 
has ever heen very problematical; but I 
dieteſt her introducing her daughter and 

* _ to a houſe of whuch Mr, Jones 


gives 


- 
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gives ſo wretched a character, and for 
which, as well as her non-compliance 
with his views, after ſuch fair promiſes, 
he is ſo exaſperated. But, Hear Sir, I be- 
ſeech you to extend your pardon to Lucy 
—let her partake ſtill of every diſtinction 
and favour you deſigned her—Sir Hugh, 
I make no doubt, will, from what we 
have obſerved of him, make her a good 
and a kind huſband, and ſeems to have 
entirely forgot the injury he received 
from her indiſcretion. I hope Mr. Jones 
will alſo meet with your excuſe ; he cer- 
tainly always meant as he ſaid. And 
now, dear Sir, having no object but your 
eaſe and ſatisfaction, I will endeavour to 
make every paſſing hour of your life hap- 


py—the riſing morn and the cloſing eve 


mall be witneſſes of that eternal grati- 
tude, that unbounded affection and ve- 
_ neration, with which I will endeavour to 
chear your hours. Oh! my father, Þ 
feared to be the bearer of theſe tidings—— 
let me wipe the tears from thoſe honoured 
cheeks, or let me join them with mine! 

. They 
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They both wept—Mr. Goldſmith's' ſi- 
tvation at the cloſe of this narration was 
almoſt indiſcribable : Thus ſuddenly, thus 
unexpectedly, the favourite ſcheme of ſo 
non years eretion—fo fondly, fo in- 
ten H nurſed and brooded over—ſo cer- 
tainly upon the very point of comple- 
tion to be thus at once deſtroyed, we 
need not wonder, if, abſorb'd by an hun- 
dred different and confus'd ideas, he was 
for ſome time unable to ſpeak, and if he 
ſhewed thoſe other. ſigns of weakneſs, 
which the ſtrongeſt minds are not unapt 
to. At firſt he began to fancy, from the 
fimilarity of his ſon's and Mr. Jenkins's 


intelligence, that a ſettled deſign” had 


been formed againſt Lucy and the match 
hut he ſoon rejected the thought he 
knew the Orphan too well to think he 
would be guilty of falſehood; and the 
circumftances and proofs he brought, the 


evidence of Mr. Jones and his ſon, which 


might be fo readily recurred to, convin- 
ced him the whole was too true: Yet his 
waking was as from a» pleaſing dream, 
where the be dreamer tries to ſleep 


i. id MO. . Pr 1 . 


again, 
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again, and for ſome time flatters himſelf 
the chearing illuſion is real—The baſeneſs 
of Mrs. Jones ſhocked him extremely, 
and he now accuſed himſelf of folly in 
putting Lucy into her hands; if he had 
not, he made no doubt but all his bes 
would have been gratified. The gene- 
roſity of the Orphan to Lucy, and even 
to her mother his tender and affectionate 
expreſſions, in the concluſion of his late 
ſpeech, touched him, and, if poſſible, 
engaged his affection more than ever. 
In a word, he had the mortification to 
have no one to blame but the mother and 
the daughter, and his own too ſanguine 
expectations. What could he do? how 
was he to act in this ſituation ? To per- 
ſiſt in his ſcheme, after what his ſon had 
been witneſs to, would have been egre- 
gious | folly; nay would have been mad- 
neſs and tyranny, with a- witneſs: His 
generous. nature diſclaimed it; nor. did: 
he ſuffer the little ſhame he mult under- 
go, after having been ſo poſitive with 
his old friend Jenkins, to ſway him for 
any long' continuance. In. ſhort, if he 
5 had 
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had erred, his own mind was a faithful 
record, that he had erred from the beſt 
motives imaginable; and now he hugged 
Himſelf in the reflection that matters had 
gone no further; for at laſt his eyes 
were opened, and he perceived with 
Lucy the Orphan muſt have been un- 
happy. Like himſelf, having in a few 
minutes reflected over all theſe circum- 
ſtances, and formed his concluſions — 
relieved, as it were, from an oppreſſive 
burden, and reſuming all that benevo- 
lence, that benignity fo natural to him, 
he roſe, and embracing his ſon, ſaid, 
* My child, I will not conceal from you 
that I have been very much mortified at 
your relation, and the ruin of my plan 
for your Future happineſs in this life 
but it is over give it to the winds— 
Poor girl !—how much degenerated from 
what ſhe was! that infamous mother! 
Al want words to paint her baſeneſs !— 
I pity Lucy; and tho' ſhe has thought 
proper to counteract my views, will, as 
you deſire it, ſtill be her friend, if ſhe 
behaves as ſhe ought to do—If ſhe makes 
A 
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a prudent wife to Sir Hugh Owen, who 
it ſeems then is her choice—May they be 
happy together! Nor will I be angry 
with Mr. Jones; they have been too art- 
ful for him, as my worthy Jenkins lately 
hinted: But, my ſon, let me hope I am 
the only perſon in pain upon this inci- 
dent; let me not think that the beha- 
viour of this girl has planted a dagger in 
your boſom - cauſed an incurable wound; 
for I can conceive that diſappointed love 
muſt inflict uncealing torture. Alas 
tho* from another ſource, I felt it once 
too ſeverely myſelf not to ſympathize with 
you.” My dear father,” the youth re- 
plied, © I owe you all ſincerity—I ever 
lov'd Lucy; but it was rather with a 
fraternal affection, than with the warmth 
and paſſion of a lover. I will own, as I 
know you wiſh'd the cloſeſt union be- 
tween us, that I endeavoured to culti- 
vate the tendereſt regard for her; but 
whether repreſſed by her gaiety, her 
flightineſs, or what, I could never bring 
my heart to feel what I would fain have 
taught it to feel for her. I ſtill love her 
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as a ſiſter—ſhall ever do all I can to pro- 
mote her happineſs 3 but do not find | 
I am unhappy by her rejecting me. 1 
„ Thank heaven,” Goldſmith returned, 
that it is ſo—then let me, my child, 
in anſwer to all thy agreeable and tender 
declarations of affection for me, which I 
| knoiy to be perfectly ſincere and upright, 
aſſure thee, that I have the happineſs of 
no other object ſo much at heart as thine 
—nothing that can come in competition 
therewith—that I love you even more 
than if you were my own child—for your 
goodneſs of heart, your grateful” mind, 
and thoſe numerous endearing perfections 
you poſſeſs, which have attracted the 
eſteem of all your friends. In regard to 
marriage, your own choice ſhall be mine, 
and I care not how. ſoon ] ſee you bleſs'd 
in the arms of the woman you can love. 
— Come, my fon, let us pay a viſit to our 
friends, Mr. Lloyd, his amiable lady, and 
the good Jenkins. I have an account to 
ſettle with them particularly the latter, 
which, however humiliating it may be, 
as an honeſt man, who is now aſhamed 
— of 
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of his errors, I am reſolved fully to diſ- 
charge.—Come, let us go—methinks I 
begin to breathe more freely - to be re- 
lie ved from a burden which lay too heavy 
upon my ſhoulders. Nothing leſs than 
the demonſtration you have given me 
could have removed it.” | 

Never was joy equal to the Orphan's S 
at this return of his. honoured patron to 
reaſon, to calmneſs. He had been in 
the utmoſt anxiety about the iſſue of this 
affair, to him in particular; he feared - 
it would have impreſſed a laſting grief, 
that it would have plunged him in per- 
petual melancholy, conſidering the de- 
termined reſolution he had expreſſed, 
and the ſanguine expectations he enter- 
tained, of the ſucceſs of his ſcheme. No- 
thing leſs did he ſurmiſe than what had 
now happened—his. gloom had painted 
diſtracting differences with this honoured 
protector — in fine, perſiſtence in the 
 match—and, on refuſal, being turn'd out 
an alien and a wanderer in the wide world, 
deprived of the favour and converſe of 
the man he loy'd the beſt : But ſuch a 

Vor. II. N turn 
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turn as this filled him with wild, with even 
oppreſſive tranſport, which he could not 
conceal. He flung himſelf at his feet 
be embraced his knees — his words were 
Inſpired with ſomewhat more than com- 
mon, even to him, of energy, of deli- 
cCacy, whilſt he made thoſe lively returns 
that his grateful heart dictated. In this 

poſture, the almoſt adoring father ſur- 
veying him with looks, pleaſed, bland, 
and admiring, Mrs. Julian and Mrs. 
Penry found them; for hearing Mr. 

Goldſmith talk of going to Mr. Lloyd's, 
they came to ſee every thing ready for the 
journey. What a ſight, for the two af. 
fectionate old matrons, who had been mi- 
ferable a long time for fear of the conſe- 
quences of his reſolutions | Their en- 
trance put a period to the ſcene, and the 
Orphan folding his arms atternately round 
their necks, cry'd, Oh! my mother 
my more than mother—my father—my 
honoured father—is,” interrupted Gold- 
ſmith, at length convinced of his error. 
— Lucy is not worthy my ſon— tis all 
over, and I am ak l. Le feated 
them, 
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them, and inform'd them of all that had 
happened at Carmarthen; and tho' theſe 
worthy women felt ſome pain for poor 
Lucy's indiſcretion, they rejoiced ex- 
tremely at being freed from apprehen- 
ſions which for ſeveral months had occa- 
ſioned them many anxious and ſleepleſs 
nights, in the dread that the peace and 
harmony of the family would be ſoon 
broken, and their much-lov'd Billy have 
a fatal diſpute with his father. | 
After thus making the whole family 
at St. Iſmael happy, their horſes were 
ſaddled - they mounted, and ſet out for 
Mr. Jenkins's, with a ſerene ſatisfaction vi- 
ſible in their countenances, and their hearts 
at reſt, ſave that Mr. Goldſmith preſer- 
ved ſome little remain of regret for his 
diſappointment, and ſome tenderneſs for 
poor Lucy; for as to Mrs. Jones, he 
could not think of her with any tolerab! 
degree of patience. The Orphan indul- 
ged now all his fond ideas; with a heart- 
felt joy recalled to his mind every 
virtue and grace of his lovely and ami- 
| able N Thomas; long'd to be the 
„ 0-0 bearer 
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bearer of the gladſome tidings of what had 
occurred at Carmarthen and St. Iſmael ; 
to fold her once more to his boſom, and 
to obtain a licence from his father, openly 


to avow his paſſion. He look'd forwards 


alſo with unutterable delight on the plea- 
ſure Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Jenkins, would participate of, and the 
ſurpriſe this providential, ſudden turn of 


affairs, would give them. He reflected 


over all the various wonders of his life, 


he adored the goodneſs of heaven, and 
ſilently ſhed a tear to the memory of his 


unknown and unfortunate parents; which 
laſt thought check'd, in ſome meaſure, 
his ſatisfaction. * 
They alighted at the good parſor- 85 
and were received by Mrs. Jenkins with 
abundance of civility, who told them her 
ſpouſe, and Mr. Lloyd and his lady, had 


been at Sir Trevor Thomas's ever ſince 


his laſt ſeeing him at St. Iſmael. It 
ſeems,” added ſhe, © that calling at Mr. 
Lloyd's on his return from your houſe, 
he there met with that gentleman and 
nis daughter on a viſit, and they inſiſted 

WP. 5 
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upon his going with them, and ſpending 
ſome time at his ſeat; which he readily 
complied with. This I did not know 
till aday after, when he diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger, with a letter, in which he de- 
fired ſome linen to be ſent him, by which, 
I ſuppoſe, his ſtay will be longer than he 
at firſt intended, particularly as he has 

engaged his neighbour, Mr. Evans, to 
ſupply his abſence at church on the next 
Lord's day.” Mr. Goldſmith looked at 
his ſon with a penetrating eye upon this 
intelligence, who could not ſo ſufficiently 
conceal his fatisfation ; but that his fa- 
ther perceived it, and ſaid, Shall we 
follow them, my dear, to Ithin Duon ? 
Methinks I have a longing deſire to ſee 
that worthy man, and that phoenix of her 
ſex, his daughter—Perhaps,” added he 
with a ſmile, © you will be pleaſed to re- 
new your acquaintance with that amiable 
family, begun by accident, and continued 
by your tranſaction with. Mr. Manley and 
his lady.” The Orphan bluſhed, and 
replied, Dear Sir, I ſhall be entirely 
governed by you in all things, and I am 
N 3 ſure 
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ſure you will reap a great deal of pleaſure 
by your vifit. If there is any perſon in 
Wales who is like you, in goodneſs and 
benevolence of heart, it is that excellent 
_ gentleman, * who I cannot help loving" 
and, er I am much miftaken, whoſe 
daughter you cannot help loving till 
more,” interrupted this indulgent father: 
but let us firſt acquaint Mrs. Jenkins 
with the late behaviour of her old friend 
Mrs. Jones.” He then directly told her 
how affairs were ſituated at Carmarthen, 
and their conſequences, willing to hear 
what ſhe would ſay to the matter. Mrs. 
Jenkins, not a little proud of the confi- 
dence Mr. Goldſmith ſeemed to repoſe jn 
her, ſcrewed up her face, and broke forth 
into the bittereſt cenſures of Mrs. Johes, 
called her wicked and naughty woman, 
and proteſted ſhe would never exchange 
another word with her; nor could for- 
bear adding, Ah! Sir, you may ſee 
now what infallibly betides thoſe perfons 
who have not the grace of God before 
their eyes !“ Very true, Madam,“ 


Ip returned Goldſtvith ; here you expreſs 
2, * n 


* 
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yourſelf properly e may ſee the woe- 
ful effects of perverting the free-will by 
which we have power to chuſe good or 

evil, to the purpoſes of falſe pleaſure and 


gratification. But you make no doubt, 
with me, that If was in Mrs. Jones's op- 
tion to follow a different courſe than that 
ſhe has ſteered : No other cauſe can be 
aſſigned for her falling off from prudence 
and virtue, than her own depraved in- 
clinations, and falſe notions of happineſs.” 
Mrs. Jenkins knew too well ſhe ſhould 
have no chance in arguing with Mr. 
Goldſmith, but could not refrain a look 
of ſovereign contempt at what he ſaid. 
She was particularly complaiſant, how- 
ever, to him and his ſon, and they left her 
to ruminate over what had been faid, and 
purſued their journey to Ithin Duon. 
The father and ſon, equally happy, 
reached Brinmult, lodged at their old 
friend's that night, and the next morn- 
ing, not forgetting to viſit Mr, Manley's 
late abode in their way, about ten o'clock 
arrived at Ithin Duon, Mr. Goldſmith 
not an unaffected ſpectator of the fine 
| N © proſpect 
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proſpect that old ſeat afforded, nor of the 


content that ſeemed fo viſibly to * 


the tenants all around it. 
Ar happened that the whole family were 


then in Miſs Thomas's gemple, as they 
were informed by the ſervants at their 
entrance, who all ſeemed delighted with 
the ſight of the Orphan, and were haſting 
to their principals, ſtriving who ſhould 
be the bearer of ſuch agrecable tidings ; 
but he put a ſtop to their career, and told 
them, as he knew the way, he would be 
his own harbinger. He then conducted 
his father thro? the ſeveral mazey walks of 

the garden, which led to the endeared ſpot 
where all his honoured friends were now 
aſſembled; and whilſt Mr. Goldſmith, at 
every ſtep, expreſſed his delight at the 
beauties fcattered around him; at the 
_ kind conjunction of art and nature, which 
had produced ſuch agreeable effects, he 
himſelf was loſt in contemplation on 
his preſent happy ſituation : With far 
other ideas he now appreached the ſacred 
retreat of his amiable maid, than when, 
to all appearance doomed to miſery, he 
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had firſt declared his love. He now 
brought with him that parent, that friend, 
whoſe unhappineſs he dreaded, and whos 
now, he made no doubt, would. ſoon 
give a ſanction to his love, when he 
ſhould perceive the worth of Sir Trevor 

and his daughter, enjoy their improving 
converſe, and be witneſs to virtues ſo, 

nearly allied to his own: He felt, deli- 
cately felt, the felicity this would impart: 
to his deareſt Sukey, and the abundant 
ſatisfaction it muſt afford to his aſſembled 
friends. Tho! theſe thoughts filled his. 
mind, yet they did not ſo wholly engroſs 
him as to render him negle&ful of the 
| pleaſure of his patron. He pointed out 
to him every beauteous ſcene which 
preſented itſelf, as they paſſed along, 
made proper. obſervations thereon, all: 
tending to raiſe his admiration of the 
lovely deſigner, by. whoſe judgment this 
ſpacious garden had been very. advanta-- 
geouſly improved. They were perceived 
by Miſs Thomas firft, as they entered her 
incloſure, whoſe heart beat quick at the 
ra of her much-loyed youth, tho? ſhe 
N LY wandered, 
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wondered what ſtrange gentleman was 
his companion, whoſe good mien, and 
gentle countenance, however, the could 
not help admiring, and thought too 
ſhe muſt have ſeen before. See, dear 
Madam, Gentlemen,” ſhe faid, < what 
a welcome ' viſitor we have there; ſhall 
we meet him?“ They all look'd out at 
theſe words; but what furpriſe could equal 
Mr. Jenkins's, Mr. Lloyd's, and that of 
his ſpouſe, when they beheld their old 
friend himſelf with his ſon : They look'd 
at each other with aſtoniſhment, and 
_ riſing from the table (for they had break- 
faſt that morning in the temple) cry'd, 
all at once, Sir Trevor Mr. Gold- 
ſmith !—Is it poſſible !?” — That gentle- 
man and his ſon were now approached ſo 
near, that the amazed Baronet and .his 


_ daughter had no time for reply; but the 


former advancing to them, firſt greeted 
the Orphan in the kindeſt terms, and then 
turning to Mr. Goldſmith, ſaid, My 
worthy neighbour, T want words to ex- 
preſs my ſenſe of the favour you do me; 
a favour I have long'd for every day ſince 

Our 
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our meeting at Llanelly, and my know 
ledge of your worth and goodneſs: But 
I muſt ſay no more at preſent ; behold, 
Sir, my daughter—your excellent friends 
crowd to join me in my gratulations !”” 
The young lady, beſtowing an affectionate 
glance on her lover, advanced to Mr. 
Goldſmith, and with that faſcinating ſoft- 
neſs and complacency in her manner, ſo 
natural to her, paid him her reſpects, her 
lovely face covered with bluſhes. Mr.. 
Goldſmith, who now viewed her with- 
out his former prejudices, was ſtruck 
equally with her perſon and addreſs, and- 
faid, © Miſs Thomas may be aſſured, that 
nothing in the world can be more agree- 
able to me, than to have the happineſs 
of ſeeing a lady whoſe beauty can be ex- 
celled by nothing but her good ſenſe and 
virtue.“ Then turning to Sir Trevor, 
Ah! Sir, I have been a great loſer by 
delaying my reſpects. to you ſo long; I 
fear I ſhall now begin to be too trouble- 
fome—T ſhall be eager always to be wit-. 
nels to your happineſs, and to partake of 
it with ſincerity, and to ſhew you on all 
N 6 occaſions 
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occaſions how much I think myſelf your 
debtor for your friendſhip and civility to 
my ſon.” Sir Trevor was about to reply, 
when Mr. Lloyd, Mrs. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Jenkins, ftill more and more amazed, 
ſtepped forward to pay their reſpects to 
their neighbour, whoſe behaviour ap- 
peared fo different from what was ex- 
pected. He ſaluted Mrs. Lloyd, and 
' whiſpered in her ear, My dear Madam, 
Billy is at liberty—I am convinced of the 
folly of my long-concerted ſcheme, and 
am pleaſed and happy.“ The good lady 
could not contain her ſatisfaction; but 
before them all, throwing her arms round 
his neck, embraced him over and over, 
and anſwered, Then, my dear friend, we 
are all bleſs'd indeed !—and let me tell 
you, I love you ſtill more than ever I did 
before.“ The company, tho' they did 
not perfectly hear what they ſaid, per- 
tcived by Mrs. Lloyd's action and her 
looks at the Orphan, that it was ſome- 
what pleaſing relative to bis affairs; and 
Mr. Goldſmith embracing Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Jenkins, * e to the for- 
euolls oc 52 mer, 


mer, Come, my dear Lloyd, don't be 
jealous— you have been witneſs that la- 


dy and myſelf, even in our younger days, 


have been as familiar.“ — Ay, Ay, Sir,” 
Mr. Lloyd returned, in the ſame tone, 
« ſhe's a ſaucy ſlut, and never learnt yet 
to hide the motions of her heart—How- 
ever, I am ſure you muſt have ſaid very 
agreeable things to her, to have inſpired 
her with ſo much rapture.” Mean time 
the Orphan was drawn, by the irreſiſtible 
impulſe of his heart, to the object of his 


affections, and faid ſoftly to her, Oh! 


my lovely maid | wit wonders heaven has 
work*d in my favour !—See that honours 


ed friend ard patron !—ſee his placid look 


and mien !—he is happy—and can we 
long wait the completion of our-wiſhes ? 
No, my charmer, the youth you honour 
with your affection, I never believed 
could be unhappy.” It was impoſſible 
for the young lady to reply—Sir Trevor, 
Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Eloyd, his lady, al- 
ternately embraced him, ſeeming, with 
inquiring eyes, to ſeek in his face the 
reaſons for this bleſſed turn- in his favour. 
** 
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They now accorded with Sir Trevor's 
propoſal to adjourn to the houſe, where 
they might more conveniently indulge 
themſelves in converſation, A dinner 
ſuitable to the company was ſerved up at 
the uſual hour, and every one vied to. 
make themſelves agreeable. The good. 
ſenſe of Mr. Goldſmith attracted the 
reſpect of Sir Trevor and his daughter; 
for, charm'd with the ſociety he was in, 
his heart was exhilerated, and he ſhone 
even beyond what was uſual, to the ex= 
tretne gratification of the Orphan, the 


pride of whoſe was raiſed by the 
diſtinctions paid him. Miſs Thomas ſaid 


little; but what ſhe uttered was proper 
and judicious, Mr. Goldſmith, who. 
remarked her with great attention, ſhew- 
ed by his looks, as well as his words, 
the eſteem ſhe had excited in him, which 
+= e regarded as an happy 
Turning to Mr. Jenkins, he ſaid, 


4 « My friend, I muft aſk your pardon, 
which I do moſt ſincerely, before all theſe 
worthy friends, for my behaviour when 
we laſt met; but I flatter myſelf you 

know 
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know me too well to imagine it flowed 
from any thing but my adhering too 
much to that candour with which I judge 
of other perſons, and the pleaſing ideas 
I had formed of an union which had long 
dwelt upon my mind, and was, as it 
were, rivetted there ; thank God I have 
been undeceived in time, and convinced 
] was wrong, tho' unintentionally ſo: 
You know human nature too well, not 
to make proper allowances to an erring 
friend: But I am waked from my dream 
the deception is no more know now 
all you told me was true Nothing leſs, 
indeed, than my ſon's being witneſs to part 
of Mrs. Jones's and Lucy's management, 
could have, I believe, opened my eyes 
-— He ſhall tell you all—he is now free 
from any obligation in that matter—his 
duty and reſpe& to me will, I hope, meet 
its proper reward elſewhere. Once more, 
my friend,” riſing, and taking Jenkins 
by the hand, forgive me—In the many 
years of our ſocial intercourſe, it was, 
I will venture to ſay, the firft point in 

which our judgment differed ſo widely.” 
7p Overcome 
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Overcome with ſuch an inſtance of Mr. 
Goldſmith's candour and generoſity — 
with joy at what he heard—the worthy 
_ paſtor was ſome moments loſt in ſilent 
admiration, as were the reſt of the com- 
pany; when recovering himſelf, he em- 
braced him with eagerneſs, and exclaim- 
ed, Forgive you! dear Sir—forgive 
you !—Can you forgive me, who ſo rug- 
gedly, ſo inconſiderately, attacked thoſe 
generous ſentiments, thoſe noble and 
praiſe-worthy deſigns, that then employed: 
you? — Ah | my friend, you make my 
indiſcretion odious to me: Forgive ne 
or, rather, ſince you will have it ſo, let 
us exchange mutual forgiveneſs —l want 
words to expreſs the elevated opinion L 
have of a gentleman who can thus nobly 
conquer his prejudices and prepoſſeſſions 
thus acknowledge them !-—Oh! may 
you long live to reap the rewards of your 
unexampled goodneſs long to reap the 
keart- felt joy you muſt feel in ſeeing your 
much- loved ſon, happy as your fondeſt 
wiſhes would have him!“ The Baronet 
* Miſs Thomas, who every moment 
found. 
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found occaſion to think more highly of 
this excellent man, and who already be- 
gan to love him, were tranſported with 
this inſtance of his friendſhip and conde- 
ſcenſion, and Mr. Lloyd and his lady 
gazed upon him with an ineffable delight: 
Tho' for ſo many years they had been 
witneſs to his virtue and goodneſs, he 
was now raiſed ſtill higher in their opi- 
nion. Ah!” ſays that gentleman, we 
are all ſubject to error and deception—— 
But where ſhall we find one like you, 
my friend, who can, with ſuch ingenu- 
ty, acknowledge it? Alas! your's was 
an error of fuch a nature, ſo ſanctified, I 
may ſay, by appearances, that it was ra- 
ther a virtue than a fault. No, my dear 
_ Goldſmith, your whole life has been en- 

gaged in conferring happinefs— At this 
moment you are making us all happy; 
we will ſtrive to make you ſupremely 
ſo, even before we = this hoſpitable 

roof.” h 

* Goldſmith, conſcious be had done 
what became him, and pleaſed at the uni- 
verſal ſatisfaction he had communicated, 
partook 
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partook of it himſelf with ſincerity, and 
now, all ſeated, he deſired his fon to re- 
late what had happened at Carmarthen, 
which he did with as much tenderneſs to 
Mrs. Jones and her daughter as poſſible, 
and mingled with juſt encomiums upon 
Jones and his ſon, and Sir Hugh Owen. 
He went further; he deſcribed the regret 
and fear, on his father's account, with 
which he imparted to him theſe tidings, 
and painted the generous and tender 
manner of his behayiour thereupon in 
ſuch ſtriking colours, as, tho? it charm'd 
him, and all preſent, called up bluſhes 
into his cheeks. Tis impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe the feelings of the auditors; Mr. 
Lloyd, his lady, and Mr. Jenkins, were 
tranſported, and the Baronet in raptures : 
They perceived, they thought, the hand 
of heaven 1 in all this; and as to Miſs Tho- 
mas, the tears ſtood in her eyes ſhe 
could not help difcovering the ſalutary 
conſequences of this accident to the Or- 
phan and herſelf ; but yet ſhe pitied Miſs 
Lucy, and was concerned her old ad- 


mirer Sir Hugh had met with ſuch mor- 
tifications : 


* 
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tißcations: She even entered into an ex- 
cuſe of Lucy, grounded upon her youth 
and inexperience, the imprudence of her 
mother, and che apparent levity of her 
diſpoſition; and made no doubt, when 
' the became her neighbour,” by her mar- 


riage with Sir Hugh, that ſhe ſhould paſs 


many agreeable moments in her company: 
« I will,” added ſhe, never believe 
that a form which beams ſo much beauty 
and harmony can include a heart un- 
worthy of inſpiring it : It 1s our duty to 
be favourable in our judgment of others, 
and I will perfuade myſelf that Miſs Lucy 
will, at laſt, be an ornament to the ſtate 
providence ſhall place her in, which I 
fincerely wiſh. I am fure no one here 
but muſt do the fame, when they conſi- 
der the hand they had in her education, 
and the affection that excellent gentle- 
man has for her: For my own part, I 
muſt ſay, the various inſtances of his 
goodneſs have made fo deep an impref- 
fion upon my mind, that T ſhall ever re- 
verence and honour him, as an ornament 
to human nature, and endeavour to love 
what 
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5 what he loves, and i improve my mind by 
his example.” _ 
The cordial affectionate look at M r. 
_ - Goldſmith, the ſpirited, and yet tender 
accent, the riſing bluſh which accom- 
panied theſe . the kind and conſi- 
derate ſenſe they conveyed, the candour 
they expreſſed, had a moſt ſurpriſing ef- 
fect on the company, but more than all 
upon Mr. Goldſmith; and, indeed, tho 
dictated by nothing but her native good- 
neſs and her benevolence, had all the ef- 
fect of a ſtudied deſign upon that gentle- 
man. She had already made, in ſo ſhort 
a ſpace, a wonderful progreſs in his e- 
ſteem and affeQtion ; ; he had viewed her 
perſon with delight; he had admired her 
manner and ſentiments, and he had al- 
ways honoured her character: His par- 
tiality for Lucy cured, he did now am- 
ple juſtice to her. beauties and graces : 
As they ſat together, he ſurveyed his ſon. 
and her, and imagined he never beheld 
a more lovely pair; he ſilently wiſh'd to 
obtain ſuch a partner in life for him, and 


*. they ſeemed formed for each 
| other. 


%. 
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other. All this his diſcerning friends 
obſerved; nor did it eſcape the happy 
Baronet, whoſe heart preſaged thence the 
moſt ſalutary conſequences from this pro- 
vidential viſit. The Orphan, who knew 
ſo well his thoughts by his looks, was not 
at a loſs to judge what paſſed in his 
mind, which raiſed him to the ſummit of 
felicity. At the cloſe of Miſs Thomas's 
kind ſpeech, he looked at her with a 
countenance in which ſhone mingled 
pleaſure, love, and gratitude, © Ah! 
dear young lady,” he anſwered, © I find 
by what I feel, that my heart can yet be 
rare, with the accents of beauty, and 
all be but too proud of your good opi- 
nion — I will endeavour to deſerve it 
your honoured father's affection will ſcarce 
exceed mine. Would to God, charm- 
ing maid, you loved one object which I 
have in my eye, who is the object of my 
tendereſt regard — that would indeed 
raiſe me to the higheſt ſtate of bliſs in 
this world—bliſs to be envy'd—I have 
your word, fair lady, that you will en- 
deavour to love what love Il wiſh you 
could 
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could perform your promiſe there—he 

is all He was here interrupted by 
Sir Trevor, who, with an animated air, 
riſing, ſeized his daughter's hand, and 
leading her to Mr, Goldſmith, ſaid, She 
is, I aſſure you, Sir, incapable of break- 
ing her word; take her, my friend— 
diſpoſe of this hand where you think it 
will be moſt acceptable; I run no hazard 
in giving her into the power of a gentle- 
man, . whoſe diſcernment will direct him 
to beſtow her on the man who alone de- 
ſerves her.“ The air, the delighted air, 
with which the Baronet expreſſed himſelf, 
could only be equalled by that with which 
Mr. Goldſmith received the precious gift. 
« Sir Trevor!“ he exclaimed, © deareſt 
Miſs Thomas ! — what words | — Ah! 
dear lady, if your affections are not pre- 
engaged, here—(lcading her to the Or- 
phan) here I would give your hand 
to a youth who will endeavour to merit 
you.” —** And,” (falling on his knees) 
returned the Orphan, thus, my ho- 
noured friend, my beneficent patron— 


thus, with a heart overcome with joy, 
- with 


— 
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with extacy, do I receive the invaluable, 
the ineftimable boon !?P—-The charming 
maid, tho* covered with bluſhes, gave 
him her hand with inexpreſſible grace; 
and turning to Mr. Goldſmith, ſaid, Sir, 
I can deny you- nothing, ſince, in the 


firft inſtance of your exertion of the au- 


thority you have over me, you have gra- 
tified the pride, the pleafure, the incli- 
nation of my heart, and made the fame 
choice my own judgment would have 
convinc'd me it was right to make.“ 
„Heavens!“ Mr. Goldſauth exclaimed, 
embracing firſt one, and then the other 
——< this is happineſs indeed !—Gene- 


rous Sir Trevor! — how, how ſhall we 


merit the gift you beſtow upon us! A 
gift far above all price which the moſt 
exalted, the beſt of the human race, could 
ſurely never deſerve !—Have I liv'd to 


| behold all our cares, all our anxieties for 


this lov'd, this virtuous youth, ſo reward- 


ed! Help me, my dear friends, to thank 


the worthy Sir Trevor as I ought !-—to 
pour forth the overbearing gratitude of 


my fout | — Moft accompliſhed— beſt of 
1 5 thy 
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| thy ſex — may my ſon prove, by every 
action of his future days, worthy, of thy 

love —May I daily be witneſs to your 
increaſing tenderneſs ! — May all your 
hours be gilded with the ſunſhine of proſ- 
perity !——May you diſplay to the world, 
charming pair, the never-failing harmony 
and comforts of a union raiſed upon the 
baſis of mutual love and virtue — Oh! 
look down, thou . Father and giver of 
every good gift, with a propitious eye 
upon them May the light of thy coun- 
tenance ſhine upon them, thy providence 
direct and bleſs them, and make them 
ſtill the pride of their parents, a comfort 
to their friends, and exemplars to a care- 
leſs and a corrupted world!? | 
Towards the folemn concluſion of this 
affecting rhapſody, the lovely maid knelt 
by her lover, and both, by their looks, 
ſhewed how much they were affected. 
Sir Trevor raiſed them, and alternately 
folding them in his arms, beſtowed upon 
them, with the fondeſt epithets, his bleſ- 
fing—adding, © Now, my children, you 
ſee how heaven has intereſted itſelf in 
your 
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your favour; the approbation of Mr. 
Goldſmith makes us all happy, and I 
will call this delightful hour the moſt for- 


tunate of my whole life.“ Mr. Jenkins, 


Mr. Lloyd, and his lady, quite in rap- 
tures, embraced Goldſmith, the Baronet, 
the Orphan, and Miſs Thomas; their 


hearts ſo ſwelled with ſatisfaction, as to 


admit them to utter only ſudden apo- 
ſtrophes of their joy, their warm wiſhes, 
and the felicitous tranſports that diſtended 
their boſoms. 3 155 
The temper of mind this fortunate 
event had produced, may better be ima- 
gined than deſcribed, and permitted little 
calm. converſe for the remainder of the 
day. The eyes, which were admiringly 
wandering over each other, and fre- 
quently lifted up to heaven, in ſilent 
orateful acknowledgments, ſeemed to 
ſupply the want of ſpeech, and they re- 


tired to their ſeveral apartments, the moſt. 


pleaſed, happy people, that, perhaps, 
ever entered into ſociety with each other, 
Mr. Goldſmith had now no fears, no ap- 
prehenſions; his love to his fon was gra- 

Vor, II, O tilied 
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tified i in the higheſt degree; he perceived 
all his wiſhes in his behalf on the point of 
being. 2£compliſhed, in a union with the 
beſt and moſt lovely of her ſex; who in 
one day's time had made a progreſs in his 
affection that was almoſt incredible. Mrs. 
Lloyd had now got a friend in Miſs Tho- 
mas, that excited all her eſteem, and a 
wife for her beloved youth, which ſhe 


had always long'd to call ſo. Mr. Jen- 


kins and Mr. Lloyd were ſatisfied - they 
beheld their old friend, and the youth who 
had occaſioned ſo many anxious thoughts, 
enjoying perfect and ſupreme happineſs, 
and no hovering cloud impending to 
diſturb or deſtroy it. Sir Trevor had at 
length diſpoſed of his daughter in ſuch a 
manner as muſt ſecure her welfare, proſ- 
perity, and felicity, his own happineſs, 
and that of all his dependants, and con- 
tinue his benevolent and munificent poſte- 
rity to future times. The Orphan had 
no more dread, no ſevere regrets; his 
boſom beat high with exultation; he 

thought himſelf, as he really was, the 
moſt hapfy youth that ever had being; 


his 


— 


— 
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his whole heart was converted into love 
and gratitude : And as to Miſs Thomas, 
who had been in the utmoſt pain and 
diſquietude, under the apprehenſion of 


Mr. Goldſmith's being rendered unhap- - 


Py, by the indulgence of their mutual 
affection, her felicity was complete: She 
could now indulge the feelings of her 
heart,, could now own her affection for 
her dear youth, thus authoriſed by the 
ſanction of two perſons it was their deſire 


and duty, to conſult the approbation and 


ſatisfaction of. We will venture to af- 
firm, that never were ſincerer acknow- 
ledgments paid to the ſpring and ſource 
from whence all our bleſſings flow, than 
paſſed the lips of this amiable pair of lovers 


before llcep cloſed their long wakeful eyes. 
They were firſt up, and met at the 


Temple where all their happineſs begun ; 
and now, freed from every reſtraint, the 


reader may ſuppoſe what tender, what en- 


dearing, what melting tranſports ſeiz'd 
them, what vows were made of ever- 
laſting love, and df untainted fidelity, 


I ne, a Whole fortnight pals'd, which 
92 ſcarce 
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| ſearce ſeemed a day, before the viſitors 
at Ithin Duon could break from that en- 
Chanted place, where every thing had 
deen contrived to make their abode pleaſ- 
ing and agreeable; nor did they then 
part; for the Baronet and his daughter 
Pere eaſily prevailed upon to ſpend ſome 
weeks, in return, at St. Iſmael, and the 
manor-houſe in its neighbourhood. You 
muſt, my dear,” ſays Mr. Goldſmith to 
"Miſs Thomas, * ſee your future huf- 
band's friends and tenants, who, I am 
ſare, you will make as happy as thoſe at 
Ithin Duon ; beſides, you know Billy 
has two worthy old matrons, who will re- 
zoice in his good fortune, long to ſee you, 
and I ſuppoſe are in eager expectation of 
our return.” I aſſure you, dear Sir, 

ſhe replied, I am all in haſte to ſee 
thoſe honoured perſons, Mrs. Julian and 
Mrs. Penry— Ah! (curning to the Or- 
phan) how ſhall we, even jaintly, be able 
to recompence them ſufficiently for their 
| goodneſs ! — to them, in great meaſure, 
We owe our "Preſent happineſs ; z they will | 
ö | ever 


4 * I 
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ever be gear to me let us fly to em- 


brace them.” 
All things relative to the marriage of 


55 the Orphan and Miſs Thomas had been 


agreed upon at Ithin Duon, and the 
lawyers had been conſulted. It had been 
agreed they ſhould wait for a letter from 
Mr. Manley, who with his ſpouſe, they 
hoped, would ſoon be in England, as by 
their laſt, which came ſince Mr. Gold- 
fmith had been at Ithin Duon, they were 
ſafely arrived in Portugal, found their 
uncle at the point of death, and, if he 
deceaſed, reſolved to return to Wales di- 
rectly, and hoped, they ſaid, to be pre- 
ſent at the nuptials of two perſons they 
loved, and had ſo many obligations to 
for they made no doubt of the match. 
In fhort, they expreſſed themſelves fo af- 


fectionately. that the young couple them- 


ſelves, as well as Sir Trevor and Mr. 
Goldſmith, thought *rwould be unkind 
not to defer the marriage till they heard 
from them again. Sir Trevor was ſo pre- 
poſſeſs'd in the Orphan's favour, that he 


would have ſettled one moiety of his 
O 3 „ ono 
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8 eſtate upon him at his marriage; but 
this he abſolutely refuſed, and with his 
father inſiſted the whole ſhould be ſettled 
on his wife and her children, as Mr. 
Goldſmith'had left him his real eſtate, by 
deviſe, and upwards of 80001. the latter 
of which he inſiſted upon paying into his 
hands immediately. It was mutually 
agreed, that during the lives of Sir Tre- 
vor and Mr. Galdſmith, the young peo- 
ple ſhould live one month with Sir Tre- 
vor, at Ithin Duon, and one month at 
St. Iſmael, alternately, throughout the 
year, unleſs either of the fathers choſe to 
join them and the other, at one of thoſe 
ſeats. Mr. Lloyd and his lady promiſed 


to leave their eſtate to their eldeſt ſon, 


upon changing his name by act of par- 
liament to Lloyd; and the worthy Jen- 
kins ſaid, his little patrimony ſhould make 
part, of the future children's fortune, , af- 
ter the demiſe of his wife. Thus, all 
happy to the laſt degree, they ſet out for 
St. Iſmael, with a numerous attendance. 


CHAP. 
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Marriages, and a dreadful cataftrophe... l 
PON their arrival, Mrs. Julian and 


Mrs. Penry came out to receive 


them in the entrance of the avenue to 
the houſe, ſurpriſed to hear from Mr. 


Lloyd, that they were accompanied by 


Sir Trevor and his amiable daughter, of 
whoſe merits they had heard fo repeated- 
1y, not only from the Orphan, but from 


Mrs. Lloyd, and in whoſe favour they 
were ſo abundantly prepoſſeſſed. The 
Orphan introduced them to Sir Trevor 


and Miſs Thomas, by whom they were 


received, particularly the young lady, 
with ſuch diſtinction as plainly declared 
what a favourable opinion they had con- 
ceived of them, and, in fact, a few days 
intercourſe convinced Miſs Thomas of 
their worth, and perfectly enamoured 


them with her carriage and perfections. 


The Orphan rejoiced their hearts with a 


relation of all that had occurred ſince their 
O04 abſence, 
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abſence, and they were now perfectly fa- 
tisfied, as content and harmony reigned 
amongſt all their friends, and their be- 
loved youth was ſo happy. Miſs Tho- 
mas viewed with great curioſity Mr. Gold- 
imith's houſe, and the apartments where 
the Orphan had been ſo long concealed 
was wonderfully pleafed with the old Go- 
thic ſtructure, its gardens and offices, 
where ſhe was to ſpend ſo many of her 
future hours. In a day or two they ad- 
Journed to Mr. Jenkins's, which diſtinc- 
tion put his wife into the beſt humour 
imaginable, and afterwards viſited all their 
friends within three or four miles of St. 
Iſmael, to which they all returned from 
Mr. . Lloyd's, after being abſent near three 
weeks, in which time they partook of all 
the pleaſures and diverſions that could be 
deviſed. The news of the intended 
match, as it was made no ſecret of, ſpread 
far and wide, and was the cauſe of gene- 
ral rejoicing to all that part of the coun- 
try, and even at length reached Carmar- 
* This occaſioned a vifit from young 
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meeting was affectionatel ly. cordial ; he 
was introduced to Sir ki i revar and the 
young lady, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Jenkins, who careſſed bim as his 
merits deſerved; and Mr. Goldſmith, as 

5 well as the Orphan, behaved in ſuch a 
manner as to convince him of their per- 
fect eſteem. A few days after they alſo - 
received a viſit from the mortified Jones 

_ himſelf, who appeared full of regret and 
confuſion before Mr. Goldſmith ; but 
that gentleman quickly diſpelled his un- 
aue 75 My. good, and worthy kinſ- 
an,” fad he, © I ſympathiſe with you 
in — 4 diſappointment; but you were 
not at all to blame; you ated with fin- 
cerity and uprigbtneſs, and I ſhall for 
ever value and eſteem you: As an in- 
ſtapee of which, 1 have, at your friend's, 
my ſon's, earneſt requeſt, as well as from 
my own determination, reſolved to divide 


12000 l. Which! I have at my diſpoſal, be- 
zween my poor Lucy, and that young 
gentleman, my god-ſon, your amiable 
ſon; and 1 am ſure, when I am gone 
Rar the ſame friendſhip which warms 

O 5 © the 
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the breaſts of x my ſon and him, for each 
other, will continue to operate to their 
mutual advantage. I have ſome jewels 
and trinkets of my honoured mother's, 
which 1 ſhall equally divide between your 
wife and daughter; for Miſs Thomas 
wants not thoſe ornaments, having been 
well furniſhed before, and I would leave 
room for the fondneſs of her huſband to 
increaſe them, according to his own fan- 
cy. And now, couſin Jones, let us paſs 
Aa general amneſty, in which | your wite, 
Poor woman, ſhall be included; as we 
cannot directly fix the happy day when 
my ſon and Miſs Thomas will be united, 
bring Sir Hugh and his deſtined ſpouſe 
over when you can conveniently 3 tell 
them I inſiſt upon her being married at 
St Iſmael, and by her old friend Mr. Jen- 
kins, as one condition of my forgiving 
er: for acting ſo contrary to my then 

wiſhes. / Come, Sir,“ he continued, with 
2 Joyous action and eduntenance, « jet 

me introduce you to my future daugh- 
4 r; her excellent father, Ind all the good 


_ <oitipany.® They received him with that 
warmth 
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warmth and cordiality that Mr. Goldſmith's 
heartineſs dictated, and the Orphan ſhew- 
ed his reſpect for him by ſo many tokens 
of kindneſs, that he thought he could 
never acknowledge ſufficiently. He was 
tranſported with the inſtances of the re- 
gard diſplayed to him on every ſide, and 
proteſted he was happier in the view of 

his dear couſin's proſperity (ſo he called 
the Orphan) than in any circumſtance 
that concerned his own family; adding, 
if Mr. Goldſmith had not made him his 
heir, he ſhould have thought himſelf 
bound to preſent him with an equivalent 
out of his own fortune. Nay, he told 
Mr. Goldſmith he was too generous to 
his wife and daughter, who did not de- 
ſerve it. But here the lovely Miſs Tho- 
mas interrupted him. Sir,“ ſhe ſaid, 
dot be too ſevere—I know love is not 
to be controlled by precept—If ſhe loves 

Sir Hugh Owen, and I really think he 

deſerves her love, who can blame her? 

Tis pity that parental authority ſhould 

be employed, where only advice and ad- 

monition ſhould be made uſe of, I long 

O 6 to 
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to ſee Miſs Lucy again, and make no 

doubt her future behaviour will punto 
ate the good-will of you and all her old 
friends.“ Mr. Jones and his ſon, nay all 
the friendly company, were delighted with 
what ſhe ſaid; and the Orphan kiſſing 
her hand, publickly thanked her for her 
interpoſition in his dear Lucy's behalf. 

at St. Iſmael, charmed with the com- 
pany they found there, made a tour with 
them to Ithin Duon, returned to St. Iſ- 
mael again, and departed therce to Car- 
marthen, full of that ſatisfaction and 
peace of mind which their treatment thers 
had inſpired. | 
When thoſe gentlemen arriv'd at Can- | 
marthen, they were profuſe, before Mrs. 
Jones and Lucy, in their praiſes of Miſs 
Thomas, and their expreſſions of love 
and gratitude to Mr. Goldſmith and the 
Orphan. The mother, who had never 
held up her head ſince the accident which 
3 all her projects abortive, find- 
ing, that i in her huſpand's, and even her 


ſon's eee ſne e very cantenpti- 
| ble, 
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ble, - would have expreſſed ſome ſenſe of 
prope at what ſhe heard; but, alas! 

reaſon was diſordered : She had had 
recourſe to drams to drown her griefs, 
and by fiftitious flaſhes to raiſe her ſpi- 
Fits. This had never till this time been 
perceived by any body in the family but 
Lucy, who had, notwithſtanding her na- 
rural vivacity, often wept at it, and talk: d 
to her againft the curled practice. Ic 
was all in vain, however z and, her huf- 
band and ſon from home, ſhe purſued 
that baneful vice in public, which had 
been confined before to her own Cham- 
ber. In this ſituation they found, to their 
great aftoniſhment, ſhe was, when they 
talked of what had happened ; and they 
diſcovered by her ſpeech ſhe was incapable 
of judging or giving proper anſwers to 
what was ſaid. As to Lucy, who had 
appeared very grave, and had ſcarce been 
out of doors ſince her late vifit at Mrs. 
Joyce's, nor received any company but 
that of her fond lover, who had inform- 
ed her of the Orphan's generous proce- 
dure to him, her boſom was warm'd with 
gratitude 


«A 
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gratitude at what ſhe heard, which be- 
rrayed: itſelf firſt by a ſhower of tears, 
and then produced expreſſions of her af- 
fection for her couſin and Billy, and her 
ſenſe of Miſs Thomas's goodneſs, which 
gave her father and brother a better opi- 
nion of her temper of mind than they had 
for ſome time entertained. The condi- 
tion of his wife, and the confeſſion Lucy 
was now forced to make of its having 
become her cuſtom thus to overwhelm 
her ſenſes, gave him leſs pain than it did 
his ſon; for her whole behaviour, for ſo 
-many years, appeared to him in ſuch a 
point of light, as had rendered her odious 
| to him, and made him very indifferent as 
co any of her actions. He would even 
have reproached her for her former miſ- 
conduct, as well as her preſent, if his 
| fon and daughter had not beſought him 
to ſpare her, and led her to her own 
hier," where, as had oft lately been 
the caſe, Lucy and her maid put her to 
bed. In the evening of the ſame day, 
Sir Hugh Owen paid them a viſit, and 


congratulating them on their return, 
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aſlk'd very cordially after the health of Mr. 


Goldſmith and his ſon. Mr. Jones re- | 


turned, Why, Sir Hugh, I left them 
all well, with your neighbour Sir Trevor 
Thomas, his moſt charming daughter 


(who both, I aſſure you, expreſs'd the 


higheſt value for you) Mr. Lloyd and his 
lady, and Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Goldſmith and 
_ Miſs Thomas are promiſed to each other, 
and there is nothing but joy at St. Iſmael 
and Ithin Duon: One thing I muſt tell you, 
and doubt not of your's and Lucy's com- 
pliance; Mr. Goldſmith inſiſts upon your 
joining them at St. Iſmael, and that Mr. 
Jenkins unites you, Sir, and my daughter 
in the bands of wedlock. Indeed I don't 
ſee how you can either of you refuſe this 
to ſo good a friend, who has promiſed to 


increaſe Lucy's fortune, by the immediate 


payment of 6500 1.” Refuſe it, Sir!® 
cries the overjoyed Baronet—* dear Sir 
dear Miſs! fince we have your worthy fa- 
ther's approbation, let us make no de- 
lay; I long to fee our good 
my dear lady, to unite my fate to your's. 
1 am n charmed, Sir, at the intended match; 


friends, and, 
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mf friend, Mr. Goldſmith, is alone wor- 
Miſs; Thomas, and ſhe alone deſerves 
ch an hyſband.“ i Lucy Nluſh'd, and 
Glently gave her aſſent; and two days on- 
ly were allowed her to prepare herſelf for 
the journey, and the ewe occaſion for 
which it Was deſigned. One thing trou- 
bled. them much Mr. Goldſmith ex- 
pected to fee Mrs. Jones; and indeed her 
ahbſenee on ſuch an oecaſion could not, 
with propriety, be diſpenſed with: Yet, 
fearful-ſhe, would, by the low vice ſhe was 
| ſybjeRed ta, expoſe herſelf ſtill more, it was 
lang de bated by Mr. Jones, whether ſhe 
ſhould nat be excuſed on pretence of ill- 
neſs. However, at length, Sir Hugh, who 
was let into the ſecret, ſuggeſted that 
there could be no fear of ber at Mx. Gold- 
Kpith's, where the very company would 
deter her from intoxicating herſelf: It 
was, therefore, at len gth agreed to make 
her part of their company. The wed- 
ding · cloaths had been provided. before: 


for Mr. Jones determined, when he went 


to St. Iſmael, and had invited his couſin 
and his ſon to Carmarthen, which was 


part 
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part of his buſineſs there, that Sir Hugh 
and his daughter ſhould be n at 
his return. x 
At the appointed time e they ſet out 1n 
two coaches and ſix, attended by their 
own and Sir Hugh's ſervants, in new 
hveries, the horſes ornamented with rib- 
bons, &c. for ſhew and parade ſtill en- 
| groſſed too much of Lucy's attention, 
and Sir Hugh fondly complied with all 
her deſires. In this ſtate, Mrs. Jones's 
heart ſwelling with pride, they arrived at 
St. Iſmael, being met a mile from thence 
by Mr. Goldſmith, the Orphan, and all 
their gueſts, who had notice of their 
coming. The Orphan very reſpectfully 
handed Lucy out of the coach, - whilſt 
Mr. Goldſmith performed the ſame act 
of civility to Mrs. Jones, willing to de- 
monſtrate to her, that all reſentment on 
his ſide was over. They were all re- 
ceived by the reſt of the company with 
entire friendſhip and politeneſs. Mrs. 
Lloyd, Mrs. Julian, and Mrs. Penry, 
embraced Miſs Lucy, felicitated ber up- 


on the preſent joyful occaſion, and the 
Orphan 
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Orphan told her ſhe never look'd better 


An her life. Miſs Thomas, in the moſt 
engaging manner, ſaid ſhe hop'd her 
future acquaintance and friendſhip; and 
_ SirHugh, with great reſpect, paid his com- 


pliments to the company. Every thing 


now wore the face of pleaſure at St. II- 
mael, which, with the domeſtics of Sir 
Trevor, Mr. Jones, and Sir Hugh, was 
now through every room inhabited. The 
next day, a licence having been pro- 


cured, Mr. Goldſmith, by Mr. Jones's 


defire, gave Lucy's hand to Sir Hugh. 
The | nuptial ceremony was performed 
wich edifying ſolemnity by Mr. Jenkins, 
and the evening was ſpent with decent 
mirth and feſtivity. Next day Mr. Gold- 

ſmith divided his mother's jewels and 
trinkets between Mrs. Jones and Lady 
Owen, and gave into Sir Hugh's hands 
drafts for the money he had promiſed his 
ſpouſe, which that gentleman received 
with becoming gratitude. After ſome days 
ſpent in a very agreeable manner, Mr. 
Jones and his ſon invited the whole com- 
pany"! not — Mrs. Julian and 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Penry, to ſpend a week at Carmar- 
then, where he had left orders to pro- 
vide for their reception. They made a 
ſhewy entrance into that town, being 
met by all their friends and acquaintance 
3 horſeback, and upon this occaſion 
Mr. Jones kept open houſe for two or 
me days. From Carmarthen they at- 
tended Sir Hugh and his lady to their 
ſeat in the neighbourhood of Ithin Duon, 
which had been provided for their recep- 
tion, and ſtaid there for more than a 
week, when they left the new-married 
couple, Mr. Jones, his wife and ſon, and 
repaired to Ithin Duon, followed by the 
grateful thanks and bleſſings of thoſe they 
had thus contributed to make happy. 
Near four months paſſed after this be- 
fore they received letters from Mr. Man- 
ley; during which the Orphan and Miſs 
Thomas, tho they thought the lagging 
time moved too tardily, yet enjoying the 
liberty of a perpetual intercourſe, and 
| witneſs of each other's virtues and perfec- 
tions, the fruits of which every one felt 
within their ſphere of action, ſo metimes 
at 
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at Ithin Duan, often at St. Iſmael, and 
gladding the hearts of their parents and 
friends, who. perfectly 1dolized them, 
they waited with a patience that ſet their 
fortitude in the cleareſt point of view. 
The groves and ſtreams were witneſs 
to the tender vows they interchanged, 
and every one longed for the happy mo- 
ment that ſhould unite. them in indifſo- 
luble bands; - but none fo. much as the 
fond parents, who every day ſhewed them 
freſh proofs of their loye, which were re- 
turned by ſuch piouſly fincere and con- 
ſtant endeavours to chear and oblige, as 
were Perfectiy agreeable to thoſe dear 
perſons. They Jointly inſpected 1 into the 
wants and neceſſiti ties of their neighbours, 
relieved every diftreſs they were witneſs 
to, like two miniſtring angels; nor did 
the Orphan forget to beſtow every in- 
ſtance off 33857 upon Miſs Thomag's 
foundling infant, who by their inftruc- 
tions was now become an engaging com- 
-panion, and who he look'd upon with 
more affe&ion, as, like himſelf, he had 


been deprived of the knowledge of his 
5 real 
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real parents. He was called Trevor, as 
they were 8 with his true 
name. . 

Mean time they did not forget Sir 
Hugh and his lady, who, to all appear- 
ance, were happy and fond of each other, 
to whom they made frequent viſits, as 
well as at Carmarthen ; z but their choiceſt 
hours were ſpent in the ſociety of their 
parents, and Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Jenkins, whoſe affection for them 
increaſed every day, and who. proudly 


contemplated their virtue and goodneſs. 
Mrs. Jones had now ſunk into the moſt 


deplorable condition that a human being 


could experience. Her vice of drinking 
had grown into a habit, and ſhe was, 
notwithſtanding all the admonitions of 
her huſband, her accompliſhed ſon, and 
Mr. Goldſmith, ſeldom in a capacity to 
be converſed with. If ſhe had any ideas 
of her former ſelf remaining, they were 
of malice and ill-will to the Orphan, and 
even to all her friends at Ithin Duon and 
Kidwelly, which, i in her fits of inebria- 
don, ſhe often betrayed; even her daugh- 
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ters's title and happineſs, which had ſo agi- 
cated her brains, gave her little pleaſure, 
when ſhe could reflect that the Orphan was 
in the road of being ſo remarkably bleſs'd. 
In ſhort, ſhe became a plague to herſelf 
and to all about her. Her old friends could 
not help thinking ſhe was ſeverely pu- 
niſhed for all her faults and indiſcretions, 
and ſincerely prayed her ſufferings might 
be confined to this life, and that the arms 
of mercy might be open to her in the 
next, to which ſhe was hurrying herſelf 
apace. *Twas in vain they endeavoured 
to deprive her of opportunities to gratify 
her reigning paſſion for liquor ; in vain 
ſhe was ſent often to her ſon-in-law's, and 
to St. Iſmael. She found means, with. 
all the uſual arts of perſons ſo unhappily 
inclined, to procure too much of her 
baneful cordial ; and when an interval of 
ſobriety ſometimes, perforce, occurred, 
ſhe appeared ſtupid, inſenſible, and a 
mere machine ; her face pale, and her 
body emaciated. A terrible accident, at 
length, terminated her crimes with her 
life. In a fit of intoxication, endeavour- 
ing 
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o 


ing to 89 down ſtairs from her apart- 


ment, in the abſence of her maid, who 


imagined ſhe was incapable of moving, 
ſhe miſs'd her ſtep, and exerting her 
ſtrength to ſave herſelf, fell over the 
baniſters into the hall, and fractured her 


ſkull; ſhe lay groaning ſome minutes, 
and died before any aſſiſtance could be 


procured, or indeed before ſhe had been 


miſs'd by her family. This dreadful ca- 
taſtrophe impreſſed ſorrow upon the minds 


of all her relations and acquaintance ;. 
but upon no one more than the generous 
Orphan and Miſs Thomas, who had con- 


tinued to give her every mark of reſpect. 
The friends at Kidwelly were ſtruck with 


ſuch an inſtance of the tremendous judg- 


ments of heaven, which'oft, even in this 
life, for wiſe ends and purpoſes, puniſhes 
its rebellious creatures: Her fon felt ſe- 
verely, as well as Sir Hugh and Lady 


Owen; but Mr, Jones, whoſe ſentiments 
of affection were never over-delicate, and 
to whom ſhe had afforded ſo many occa-. 
ſions of abhorrence and diſguſt, looked 


upon her death rather as a deliverance, | 
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cho he outwardly ſhewed every decent 

mark of forrow. In ſhort, this accident, 

for a conſiderable ſpace, broke in upon 

the enjoyments of all the united friends, 
and ſpread ſadneſs over their minds, well 

portray'd by the ſable dreſs they put on. 
But we muſt leave her in the hands of a 
merciful Being, who will make every 
poſſible allowance for his offending crea- 
cures, and purſue our narrative. They 
had juſt recovered from this misfortune, 
hen letters arrived from Mr. Manley, 
with a number of choice preſents for Sir 
Trevor, his daughter, and the Orphan. 
The letter to Miſs Thomas contained the 
following lines, and was the bone of 
_—_ to Sir Trevor. 


| Draref Mi, | London, mmm, 
AT length J have a proſpect of imme- 
diately returning to the ſeat of wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs at Ithin Duon. We 
are arrived in this city, after a pleaſant 
voyage of three weeks and two days, 
from Liſbon, having there loſt our good 


[ relation, who we found given over when 
Ren 00 
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we landed at that port. Mr. Manley, by 
his death, has got quiet poſſeſſion of 
20,000 moidores, and houſehold ſtuff, 
book-debts, &c. of nearly one half of 
that ſum; all which he remitted to a 
friend in London, and found every thing 
ſecure upon his arrival. My brother's 
wife, of whom you have heard ſo much, 
had paid her laſt debt to nature before 


the money arrived from him, and we do 


not find ſhe was ever in any diſtreſs ; for 


her friends had procured her a ſine-cure 


at Windſor palace, which was ſufficient 
for her maintenance, That unfortunate 


brother, alas! is now no more, as my 


uncle was adviſed from the Brazils, be- 


fore we reached Liſbon. His partner, 
however, having heard of his relations, 


and finding him draw near his end, had 


perſuaded him to make a will, in which 


he left all he was worth to Mr. Manley, 


amounting toabout 6000 moidores, which 
will arrive at Liſbon, in ſpecie or in goods, 
the next Brazil fleet, accompanied by 
ſome preſents from his upright partner. 
I have had my health tolerably well du- 
Vol. II. Q ring 
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ring my abſence from England, and Mr. 
Manley, I think, has improved therein; 
but all the ſcenes I have paſſed through 
never one. moment baniſhed from my 


mind my. dear, dear Miſs Thomas, her 
excellent father, or may I ſtill ſay fo— 
chat lovely youth whoſe heart you have, 
and who I am ſure deſerves yours. Juſt 
ſuch an one — forgive me, my deareſt 
Miſs— ſhould have been the happy mo- 
ther of at this time, if heaven had not 
thought fit it ſhould be otherwiſe: But 
I will not taint you with the melancholy 
that ſtill does, and ever will render life 
itſelf painful. —Only one word more—[ 
have had a fine painting performed by a 
maſterly hand, from the deſcription my 
faithful memory could give of the ſweet 
infant and Miſs Horton, in the dreſs 
they ware at our unhappy parting with 
them, and which, I make no doubt, 
was the lame in which they found their 
watery grave; Tis the ſubject of many 
hours contemplation, when I retire to 
indulge my ſorrows. I intend to per- 
ſuade Sir Trevor to let. 1 it hang in the 
"7 great 
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great parlour at Ithin Duon, where we 
ſhall arrive in about a fortnight, neyer, 
I hope, to depart again from friends we 
have ſuch reaſon to love and eſteem, 
whoſe” preſence and converſe will conſti- 
tute all the felicity there remains for us 
in this life. Adieu, dear Miſs; remem- 
ber my ſincere reſpects to Mr. Goldſmith, 

and every one elſe to whom I am known 
Expect us in the time we propoſe, and 
believe me yout fincere and moſt affec- 
riohate friend, | and obliged humble ſer- 


vant, 1 
„Minen Maney. | 

1 8. Our kind relation at Dublin, 
we have heard, is well, and Mr. Man- 
ley has taken care to make a grateful 
return Fr all his former favours, which 
for a long time he would have generouſly 
declined he acceptance of, Indeed he 
is fo rich, and ſo eaſy, as to require no, 
addition to his earthly, happineſs. | 


q =: 


The Orphan and "ny Thomas, fant 
of affection and gratitude to Mr. Man- 


ley and his ſpouſe, and, with Sir Trevor 
EF 8* and 
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and Mr. Goldſmith, overjoyed they were 
ſo ſoon to arrive, and by their preſence 
aſſiſt in conferring that ſupreme felicity 
upon them, which they had fo. long 
yearned after, ſeverally diſpatched - im- 
mediately anſwers to their letters; the 
Orphan in his concluding, « Make haſte, 
deareſt friends—we war your arrival with 
deavour to wipe away all your regrets— 
or, if that is impoſſible, to ſhare them 
with you. Believe, that in myſelf, and 
my adorable Sukey, you will ever meet 
with the duty, the reverence, the love 
of a child you was ſo unfortunately de- 
prived of—My honoured fathers burn to 
embrace you—Oh ! what a ſcene of fu- 
ture bliſs preſents itſelf in our delightful 
intercourſe at this then happieſt of ſeats,. 
Ichin Duon !” — Sir Trevor and Mr. 
Goldſmith (tho yet unknown to them) p 
wrote them moſt reſpectful and friendly 
letters, and the latter expreſſed his great 
obligations for * en and kind- 
neſs to his ſon. 27M 
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The intervening fortnight was paſſed 
more impatiently than the whole ſpace 
ſince the providential turn of our hero's 
affairs; it was not above three days be- 


yond their appointment before their arri- - 


val, in a handſome equipage, at Sir Tre- 
vor's. Mrs. Lloyd, her worthy ſpouſe, 
Mr. Jenkins and Mrs. Jenkins (to whom 
every one continued to ſhew much re- 
gard, on account of her excellent huſ- 
band) happened to be there at that time. 


Mrs. Manley and Miſs Thomas wept over 


each other the Orphan, with an impulſe 
that was ſurpriſing to every one, flung 
himſelf into the arms of Mr. Manley, 
who ſeemed as much affected; but the 
tenderneſs of his lady to the youth ſurpaſ- 
ſed all bounds—My child my deſerv- 
ing youth! — and other fond exprefſions, 
broke from her——ſhe could not conceal 


received them with cordial warmth; Mr. 
Goldſmith and the reſt of the company 


were wonderfully melted at the fight of 


the amiable perfons of whom they had 
heard ſo much, and whoſe behaviour to 
1.5410 Pq | the 
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them greatly: already the ſouls of theſe 
virtuous, perſonages were united ſuch 
an openneſs and fincerity reign'd amongſt 
them, as if they had been long acquaint- 

ed. Mrs. Manley, looking earneftly at 

Mr. Goldſmith, and then ſeizing his 
hand, which ſhe conveyed to her lips, 

exclaimed Bleſſed be God that I live 
to ſee a gentleman whom every one muſt 
love l Ah! Sir, ſee in that lovely youth, 
the effects of all your generous and hu- 
mane. cares. Gracious heaven! had it 
been the lot of my child to find ſuch-—— 
but Lam wrong forgive, dear friends, 
my emotions.” She added, the tears 
ſtreaming from her eyes, it is ungene- 
rous to damp the pleafure of this agree - 
able ſociety with my griefs; but the ſimi- 
larity of the accidents, though, alas! 
not the preſervation of Mr. Goldſmith 
and my infant, always ſtruck me. May 
you live long, Sir, (reſuming herſelf); to 
partake of the happineſs you intend for him 
with this accompliſhed young lady; they 


lone: are worthy of each other.” Mr. 
Goldſmith 
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Goldſmith replied in ſuch a manner as not 
to avgment her regrets, tho' he made 
the moſt warm returns for her kind ex- 
preſſions. The reſt of the day, and the 
two or three ſucceeding ones, were ſpent 
in joy and feſtivity, every thing being 
contrived to ſhew theſe welcome gueſts 
how pleaſing their arrival was, and to diſ- 
pel the melancholy that was ſtill viſible in 
their countenances. Miſs Thomas and 
the Orphan acquainted them of all that 
had occurred ſince their abſence, not for- 
getting the fate of poor Mrs. Jones; at 
which Mrs. Manley, compaſſionate as her 
nature was, did not expreſs much ſenſibi- 
| lity, conſidering her cauſeleſs perſecu- 

tions of the orphan : Mr. Manley and his 
rejoiced in the felicity of their friends, 
and took it moſt graciouſly that the nup- 
tials were fo long deferred for them to be 
witneſſes of them. They had the option 
of any part of Sir Trevor's houſe to re- 
| fide in, and choſe a retired fer of apart- 
ments, next to Miſs Thomas's, where 
they ſaid they were determined to ſpend 
the reſidue of their days. Mrs. Manley 
| 24 had 
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had procured a great quantity of the colt- 
lieſt preſents, in ſilks, brocades, jewels, 
&c. for Miſs Thomas, and would inſiſt 
upon Mrs. Lloyd's accepting ſome rich 
 Gilks for her own wear. She alſo beſtow- 
ed tokens of her reſpe& upon Mrs. Jen- 
kins, and ſent over a preſent of many 
handſome habits to Mrs. Julian and Mrs, 
Penry, whoſe names had been ſo often 
mentioned to her, and whom ſhe expreſt 
her longing deſire to ſee : nor did ſhe for- 

get ſome compliments of the like kind 

to Lady Owen, whom Miſs Thomas had 

invited, with Sir Hugh, upon this occa- 

ſion. To the Orphan ſhe gave a ſet of | 

buckles of diamonds richly ſet in gold, 

and Mr. Manley preſented him with a 
ſword, the hilt of which was ornamented 
in the ſame 'manner. Sir Trevor would 
not part with any of his gueſts, willing 


they ſhould be all preſent at his daugh- 


ter's nuptials, and only waited for Mrs. 
Manley's being thoroughly ſettled in her 


apartments to propoſe it ; but that lady 


- was beforehand with him, and one fine 


afternoon, when yo" had all retired to 
the 
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the Temple and its environs, ſhe, ſmil- 
ing, delivered herfelf as follows: Sir 
Trevor, it is now time to think of com- 
pleting our own-' happineſs, and that of 
this charming pair: as from reſpect to 
Mr. Manley and myſelf, it has been fo: 
long delayed Let us intreat you and Mr. 
Goldſmith to leave to me the appoint- 
ment of the time this is Tueſday on 
Thurſday, if you have no objection, let 
the felicitous union take place. The 
Orphan's eyes, which viſibly ſeemed to 
thank het, ſparkled with uncommon 
brightneſs at theſe words: Miſs Thomas: 
| bluſhed exceedingly, and held down her 
head; Sir Trevor and Mr. Goldſmith, in 
the ſame breath, gave their aſſent, and 
Thurſday was fixed accordingly. 'T he 
intermediate time was taken up in prepa- 
rations for the joyous ceremony, which 
was not only to make two, but ſo many 
beings happy; and the Orphan did not 
forget to ſend to his friends, Mr. 
Jones and his ſon, Mrs. Julian and Mrs. 
Penry, who were careſſed by every one, 
to be te at his nuptials. The Baro- 

100 „ net 


net reſolved to keep open houſe for his 
friends and tenants for a fortnight ;. and 
Mr, Goldſmith ſent the fame directions to 
St. Iſmacl, where the whole company 
were to be in a few days aften che mars: 
riage. | 

The day arrived ; amis neſt in 
the. mildeſt ſeaſon of the year: the wea- 
ther itſelf ſeeming propitious to our lo- 
vers. At eleven o'clock, the Orphan, 
with Sir- Trevor, Mr.. Goldſmith, Mr. 
Manley, Mr. Lloyd, Sir Hugh, Mr. 
Jones and his fon, and Mr. Jenkins in 
his canonicals, entered the great chamber, 
over the hall. The Orphan was dreſſed 
in a fuit of white and ſilver, which ſet. off 
his amiable perſon, tho' it wanted no or- 
naments, to the greateſt advantage. In 
a few minutes he went out; the folding 
doors of the next room were flung open, 
and preſented the accompliſned youth, 
handing Miſs Thomas, attended by Mrs. 
Manley, Mrs. Lloyd, Lady Owen, Mrs. 
Julian, Mrs. Jenkins, and Mrs. Penry, 
all dreſſed to the greateſt advantage; but 


wo: e che: {ſplendor of a 
birth-day 
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birth-day night; yet her lovely perſon: 
added more luſtre to her dreſs, than it 
received from it. Her eyes, with an un- 
aſſuming and timid modeſty, bent to the 
ground, or raiſed by ſudden ſtarts ; her: 
fair face alternately pale as the lilly, and: 
ſuffuſed with the roſe's hue. The apart- 
ments were filled with joyful ſpectators; 
the whole vicinity being aſſembled. The 
delight that filled evety heart, at the fight 
of the amiable pair, the fineſt patterns of: 
excelling nature, were manifeſted various 

ways: in ſome, of which number were 
even Mr. Goldſmith and his friend Sir 
Frevor, it cauſed the tears to ſtart; whilſt 
others could not refrain the expreſſions of 
their admiration, which broke out as it were 
ſpontaneouſly. All however bleſſtd them, 
wiſhingthem along life, and perpetual feli- 
city.. Sir Trevor gave his daughter to the 
Orphan, and Mr. Jenkins, who was ak 
moft inſpired upon the occaſion, could: 
not forbear, in the warmth of his affec- 
tion and exultation,. adding ſome affec-- 
tionate petitions to his concluding prayer, 
PRO applicable to the occaſion... 
P 6 =. ak 
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After retiring ſome time, and receiving the 
Felicitations of their friends, they appear- 
ed again: the houſe was illuminated, a 
ſuperb entertainment for near 200 perſons 
was provided, and the day concluded 
with muſic, dancing, and every other de- 
monſtration of joy and ſatisfaction, which, 
fo much were the two families beloved, 
| Jpread over the whole county. The faſt 
friends of the Orphan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Jenkins, were now 
perfectly happy, and as to Sir Trevor 
and Mr. Goldſmith, they ſeemed to 
have become young again, and to 
have reſumed that vivacky which years 
bad impaired. Mrs. Julian and Mrs. 
Vene! who were honoured like parents 
| returned to St. 
Mosel, now 3 2 they ſaid, to 


re fgn;their breath whenever providence 
called them, ſince they had ſeen their 
child ſo happy, their friends, and all 


around them. The duty and affection, 


the tender attention the lovely pair paid 

to the happineſs of their parents and 
friends became ſo touching to them, that 
2 | : they 
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they ſeldom cared to be out of their ſight. 
Mr. Manley and his lady felt all the fond- 
neſs of parents for them, and that gen- 
tleman made a will in their favour. A- 
bout ſix days after the wedding, and a 

day before they were to ſet out to ſpend 
ſome time at St. Iſmael and Mr. Lloyd's, 
Mrs. Manley had the picture ſhe men- 
tioned in her letter to Mifs Thomas, 
and which ſhe had brought with her, put 
into the frame, and hung up in the place 
ſhe deſired it ſhould : all the company 
were called to ſee it. It was a fine piece 
indeed, repreſenting the ſea agitated b 
a violent ſtorm, with many veſſels toſs'd 
about in the moſt dire diftreſs; in the fore 
ground appeared a boat, as. it were juſt 
launched from a ſhip's ſide, half buried in 
the waves and ſinking; a young female, 
in all the agitations.of horror and affright, 
claſp'd a beautiful infant in her arms, 
vainly endeavouring, as it ſhould ſeem, 
to ſhield it from. a death that appeared 
inevitable. In ſhort, every figure in the 
piece glow'd with juſt colouring and fine 
expreſſion. 
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| C Mr. Goldſith ſeemed” | 
fruck with this picture than any one; 
and, as it were to himſelf, after gazing at- 
tentively ſome time, ſaid in a half. whiſper, 
which was heard by ſome of the compa- 
ny“ Heavens! is it poſſible lꝰ-It was a 
conſiderable. time before he could be en- 
gaged to leave the room, and he was obſerved 

to be very thoughtful till they ſet out for St. 
Iſmael, and that he haſtened the company 
as much as poſſible. His ſon and daugh - 
ter, as well as. Sir Trevor and the reſt of 
the companys; were alarmed; fearing ſome 
beginning illneſs; but he anſwered their 
enquiries with a ſmile, and calling Sir 
Trevor aſide, told him, he expected to 
give him an increaſe of ſatisfation be- 
fore night,. Every thing was ready to- 
receive them at St Iſmael, where open 
houſe had been kept ever ſince the mar- 
riage, and the ladies and gentlemen hav- 


ing their ſeveral apartments aſſigned 
them, they fat down'to a plentiful repaſt, 
after which the glaſs was circulated with 
modeft chearfulneſs, and the converſation 

| 4 | 8 adifh 


was ſuch as might be expected from the 
wiſe and worthy perſonages that ſupport- 
ed it. It was now the cloſe of evening, 
when Mr. Goldſmith, who ftill ſeemed 
unuſually: thoughtful, went out; but 
oon returned, Mrs. Julian following 
him, -and a ſervant: with a box, which 
was faſtened” with two locks, and alſo 
ſtrongly corded down, and which he or- 
dered him, to the ſurprize of the com- 
pany, to ſet upon the table before him. 
Madam,“ he ſaid, addreſſing himſelf to 
Mrs; Manley, do you think it might 
not: be poſſible chat your ſon might eſcape 
_ with life, at the time you ſuppoſe he was 

buried: in the ocean? If the wind fet on 
ſnore (and they were I think in fight of 
it when they got into the boat) it is not 
incredible that ſome of the people there- 
in, tho* ſpent and dying, might be: caſt 
on ſome part of the coaſt?“ Theſe in- 
terrogatories arouſed the attention of all 
the company, and of no one more than 
Mrs. Manley and her huſband. She an- 
ſwered, wildly gazing at him, Oh! 
1 too ſurely Miſs Horton and my child 
5 periſhed; 
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- periſhed; our intelligencer ſaw them 
fink, and after that they never roſe more. 
Oh! my heart !—why does it not burſt 
at the remembrance!” “ Dear madam,” 
he replied, be calm the evidence of 
perſons in fear and dread is always to be 
doubted ſink the boat did, I make no 
doubt but I begin to have the pleaſing 
hope that your ſen did not really periſh ; 
but may; one time or other, again bleſs 
your ſight. I perceive by your beautiful 
pictuse, that Miſs Horton was young, and 
- you have there dreſſed her in green. This, 

Fam told, is not fancy ;. nay Mr. Manley 
tells me, that by your accurate deſcrip- 


tion, the painter has drawn, he thinks, by 


what he can remember, a perfect likeneſs. 
child. Do you think you can recolle& 
any of your child's dreſs, or that he had 
any thing remarkable about him? —— 

4 Ohl my dear worthy Mr. Goldſmith, 
where does this diſcourſe tend? What 
an agitation of ſpirits have you put me 
into—Oh.! yes; he had a coral with ten 
bells, finely wrought, not mark' d as uſu- 
033091 al- 
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al, but on two of the bells with an M — 
They had with them a pap-boat of a very 
antique make, marked in the.ſame man- 
ner. Miſs Horton, I do think, could 
not change her clothes on ſhip-board 
and that ſhe left us in was a night.gown 
of green ſattin, with a pink petticoat, 
both of which had been my own.” It 
was viſible to every one that pleaſure 
danced in Mr. Goldſmith's eyes at this 
concluſion—he roſe, and advancing to 


Mrs. Manley, at the ſame time his 


looks raiſed in ſilent adoration, he ſaid, 
« Madam, providence has in ſtore for 
you a mighty bleſſing, which your good- 
neſs has ſo much deſerved.” Then 

taking the Orphan by the hand, who 
trembled from head to heel, as did his 
lady —<© My child, ſays he, theſe are 
your parents—Dear Manley! Madam! 
I have the evidences that this is really 
your dear, your long-loſt ſon. Lol the 
end of your ſorrows ! *Tis thus that hea- 
ven rewards virtue like yours, and recti- 
tude of mind and action like his.” 
n 5 # The 
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The ſucceeding ſcene was inexpreſſibly 
moving; they did not wait for the pro- 
miſed evidences; they were convinced by 
the bare word of Mr. Goldſmith and what 
they felt, There was indeed not a dry 
eye in the room. Poor Mrs. Manley, 


notwithſtanding the caution Mr. Gold- 
ſmith uſed, ſtretching out her arms, and 
exclaiming My ſon!—my ſon!—fell into 
a ſwoon. Mr. Manley's actions and 
words, tho? they ſeemed to beſpeak diſ- 
traction, were infinitely tender to his ſon, 
and grateful to heaven. As to the Or- 
phan, (for we will yet uſe that epithet) 
notwithſtanding his uſual fortitude, he 
looked like the ſtatue of wonder; his un- 
connected words were ſmothered in the 
utterance; his boſom heav'd with the 
moſt painful and. over-bearing ſenſations, 
and. he fainted in the arms of Mr. Gold- 
ſmith" And. his dear Sukey, which were 
juſt then extended to ſupport him. In 
ſhort, that gentleman, ſeeing in what 
manner his diſcovery had operated, was 
almoſt diſtracted himſelf : he laid the Or- 


phan's * to his n. he alternately 
2 
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prefe'd the juſt recovering mo 
the afflicted daughter to his boſom, crying 
Alas! what has my precipitation pro- 
duced——my rafhneſs has killed my ſon!” 
Theſe words had a baneful effect upon 
his lady; tho? her arms incircled his neck, 
ſhe believed, all wild as ſhe was, that he 
was really dead, and ſcreaming out dole- 
fully, fell upon thefloor in ftrong convul- 
ſions. This accident had nearly had the 
ſame effect upon Sir Trevor, had not the 
Orphan, by the united care of Mrs. Lloyd, 
Mrs. Julian, and his other friends, juſt 
then opened his eyes. He ſoon perceived 
his charming wife in the arms of Lady 
Owen and Mrs. Penry; and, forgetting 
every thing elſe, took her with eagerneſs 
der preſſure ſoon reftared her to herſelf. 
What paſſed afterwards between the re- 
covered parents and ſon, language will 
not afford words to deſcribe. - It is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay that the extravagance of joy, 
the emotions of wild tenderneſs over, they 
became. ſomewhat calm, were felicitated 
with * moſt cordial „ by all 
| the 
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the aſſembled friends, and Mr. Gold- 


ſmith at length had time to finiſh what 
he thought proper further to ſay: the box 
was opened; the coral produced, and 
even the pap-boat, which had been found 
in Miſs Horton's pocket; then her dreſs, 
which had been carefully preſerved, was 
ſhewn, and, with a thouſand bleſſings and 
- Praiſes of the God of / mercy, acknow- 
ledged by both the happy parents. And 
now, my dear friends,” Mr. Goldſmith 
continued; accept your child— alas! 
I muſt ſtill call him mine - the endeared 
term will ever dwell upon my tongue. 
you receive him with thoſe qualities of 
head and heart, that have engaged not 
only my love, but the love of all this 
reſpectable company, of Sir Trevor, of 
his lovely daughter, who have ſo gene- 
rouſly made him as happy as a mortal can 
be. — Ohl my fon ! my dear child“ he 
added, the tears ſtreaming down his 
cCheeks “ I own, however, tho' juſtice, 
honour, humanity required this diſeove- 
ry - yet if you love me leſs than you have 
rns I ſhall fink into dejection and un- 
| happineſs : 
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happineſs: proyidence has raiſed you-up 
many valuable friends; but your worthy. 
parents, nay even the fond partner of your 
heart, cannot love you better than I do.“ 
Here his voice failed him, and he ſunk 
down in his chair; but the Orphan, 
moved to the laſt degree, eagerly roſe, 
and falling on his knees before him, ex- 
claimed Love you leſs, my father, 
my more than father, love you leſs !-—=No: 
every hour of my future life ſhall witneſs 
my duty, my gratitude, and affection, to 
the beſt and moſt generous of human be- 
ings, to whom I owe all I haveand all I 
am to whom I owe that I was worthy 


this deareſt creature, who, behold, Sir, (as 
was really the caſe, ſhe, by a ſudden motion 
of tenderneſs, now kneeling beſide him) is 
come to join me in theſe proteſtations to 


whom I owe the knowledge of my pa- 


rents —to whom, what do I not owe ?—I 
owe every thing!” * And I, deareſt fa- 
ther, added ſhe, let me ever uſe that en- 
deared name, will teach my children, if 
providence bleſſes me with them, to pay 
you the lame e regard z their 


infant 
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infant tongues ſhall learn to liſp your ho- 
noured name, and JI hope their more im- 
proved years will copy the example of 
the beſt of men.” Goldſmith, moved by 
_ theſe inftances-of their affection, raiſed, 
folded them in his arms, and bedewed 
with tears, told them they had reftored 
him to life and joy. Oh! Sir,“ the 
melting Manley and bis wife both together 
exclaimed, Our lives will never be ſuffi - 
cient to make any proper retribution for 
your' goodneſs to our ſon—your ſon, we 
would fay—to us—egracious heaven! to 
what a height of ' felicity we are raiſed! 
What reaſon we have to pray for lengthen- 
ed days to diſeharge in ſome fort the 
mighty account. Mr. Lloyd, that excel - 
lent lady, Mr. Jenkins, Mrs. Julian, Mrs. 
Penry; kind andbeneficent Sir Frevor, our 
amiable daughter! Ohl can an age of af- 
fection, of unabated affection can all we 
poſſeſs, be the leaſt recompence for your 
| goodneſs to this, heaven - preſerved, child! 
— Burt what our ſhort date will permit in 
this life, ſhall' be employed in the warm- 
eſt returns of love and gratitude.” “. 
165 9 | Mr, 
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Mr. Jenkins, willing to cloſe the ſcene, 
and to reduce all parties to their wonted 
calmneſs, roſe, and in an excellent extem- 
pore prayer, and in words more than hu- 
man, returned thanks to God for all his 
mercies, in which he was ſincerely joined 
by the pious auditors, with as much re- 
verential awe, and as enlarged hearts, as 
ever approached the throne of grace. 


336 — ANIL 
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8 the 1 exalted virtues, will not 

protect mortals from the ſtroke of 

death, I muſt conclude my ſtory, with 
events of that melancholy kind. 

The Generous Briton, and Sir Trevor Tho- 
mas, after enjoying the greateſt comforts in 
the conſtant ſollicitudes of their children, 
_ reſigned their ſouls into the hands of their 
creator, taken from a life of benevolence and 

uſefulneſs to their fellow - creatures, which 
was not diſgraced by their lateſt moments. 
Mr. Manley and his conſort next left this 
ſublunary ſtate, happy in having their eyes 
cloſed alſo by their all-accompliſhed chil- 
dren, and after dandling upon their knees 
their blooming offspring, two lovely boys, 


| : 3 0 5 „ Saldſmith and Trevor, and a blooming 


girl named Maria after her grandmother. 
Mrs. Julian and Mrs. Penry ſurvived 
A. dome time, cheared by the kind 
offices and conſtant affection of the ador- 
ed couple, who tendered them to their laſt 
moments. The children of Mrs. Penry 


married happily ; their intereſts were con- 
ſulted 
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ſulted on all occaſions, and their children 


now live in the family. Mr. Jenkins died 


as a Chriſtian ſhould, living after his wife 
ſome years, extending his cares to 
the education of his dear Orphan's chil- 
dren. Mr. Jones ſoon after deceaſed; 
his ſon married a worthy lady of Caermar- 
then, and his friend, bleſſed with an opu- 


lent fortune, upon his marriage, releaſed 
the eftate of St. Iſmael to him and his 


heirs. Sir Hugh Owen and his lady 
were living when theſe lines were written; 
the example of their friends at Ithin Du- 
on had the moſt ſalutary effect upon 
her, and they were happily ſurrounded 
by a numerous offspring. Mr. Lloyd 
and his lady, the conſtant companions of 
Mr. Wm. Goldſmith Manley (as he was 
now called) and his lady, lived to ſee 4 


third ſon born, which was baptized by 425 : 


the name of James-Lloyd, and on whom | 
they ſettled their eſtate. | 

Mr. Manley, our hero, and his adored | 
wife, in whom mutual love is not im- 
paired by time, whenever it ſhall pleaſe 
God to call them hence, need no monu- 
ment, but that they have raiſed by their 


Vorl. I. humanity 


